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RIGHT REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 


JOHN, 
LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 


AND 


ONE OF THE LORDS OF HIS MAJESTY’S MOST HONOUR- 
ABLE PRIVY COUNCIL. 


My Lorp, 
THE following Sermons, drawn up and preached 


under your Lordship’s influence, in defence of that 
ancient faith which you have so seasonably and 
signally supported, have a natural claim and title 
to your Lordship’s patronage. Their design is to 
show, that we follow not mere human decisions, or 
words of men, as hath been slanderously reported, 
but the infallible word of God; to which we ap- 
peal from the sentence and determination of any 
fallible men whatsoever. Nevertheless, it is great 
satisfaction to us to observe, that the Scripture 
evidences of our doctrine have, in all ages of the 
Church, appeared so full and clear, that the gene- 
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rality of wise and good men could not fail of com- 
ing into them. We think it no discredit, but a 
great advantage to our doctrine, that it is ancient 
and Catholic. If this be all that some mean, by 
objecting to us human decisions, we do not only ac- 
knowledge it, but glory in it. It has been the 
method of the wisest and best men, since the date 
of Christianity, to prefer express Scripture, or cer- 
tain consequences from Scripture, before merely hu- 
man and philosophical conjectures. Human but 
well grounded decisions have served to beat down 
the pride and vanity of Awman and ill grounded 
conceits: and hence it is that the faith of the ever 
blessed Trinity has constantly, and will, I trust, 
finally prevail over all opposition from men, whose 
strength and confidence is not in Serzpture, but in 
vain philosophy ; not in the word of God, but in I 
know not what dark and blind metaphysics, the 
words of men. ” 

I gladly embrace this opportunity of joining in 
the: public thanks to your Lordship, for the late 
memorable instance of your truly primitive and 
episcopal zeal against the adversaries of our com- 
mon faith. The attempt to introduce, by a pri- 
vate authority, new forms of doxology, in opposi- 
tion to those now in use, which are of long stand- 
ing and great authority in the Church of Christ, is 
justly abhorred by all that have the honour of our 
blessed Lord and of our common Christianity 
near at heart. To ascribe @// glory to the Father, 
in contempt of those other forms which give glory — 
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to all the three Persons, is too plainly declaring in 
facts what is disowned in words ; and is laying 
aside that modesty in practice which is pretended 
in principle. It was high time to give a check to 

such dangerous innovations; and to warn your 
faithful Clergy against such scandalous abuses. 
Present and future generations will be obliged to 
your Lordship for your pious cares and wise en- 
deavours in this behalf; and for so eminent an ex- 
ample of an unshaken firmness in those principles 
which alone can make our Church glorious or 
kingdom happy. From which should we ever be 
so infatuated and abandoned as to start or swerve, 
(which God forbid,) we should, from being the 
purest and most justly celebrated Church in the 
world, become the meanest and the most contempt- 
ible of any, (if we could still be called a Church ;) 
should expose ourselves inevitably to the just wrath 
and vengeance of Almighty God, and to the scorn 
and derision of all the Churches around us. That 
these and the like dangers and mischiefs may be 
effectually prevented or turned away from us, is 
the hearty prayer of, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 


and most humble Servant, 


DANIEL WATERLAND. 
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PREFACE. 





THe following Sermons may be looked upon as a Sup- 
plement to my Vindication of Christ’s Divinity, before 
published. I intended them as such, avoiding repetition 
of the same things as much as I well could: or where I 
could not avoid bringing up again the same arguments, I 
have endeavoured to give them some farther light or 
strength; for the most part, enlarging upon what had 
been before but briefly hinted. I have entirely omitted 
the argument from worship, because I had distinctly and 
fully treated of it under Queries sixteenth and seventeenth. 
Some other arguments I have passed over, purely because 
I had not room for them. Those which I have taken and 
considered appear to me of as great weight as any 5 and 
more than sufficient to justify our belief in Christ Jesus as 
a Divine Person, coequal and coeternal with God the 
Father. 

In my Vindication, &c. I was chiefly upon the offensive, 
against the adversaries of our common faith, demanding 
of them some clear and good proof of their pretensions 
in this-momentous controversy ; since they had hitherto 
produced nothing considerable enough toe move any wise 
and good man to forsake that faith which has so-long 
and so universally obtained, and with such visible marks 
of a Divine power accompanying it. They that under- 
take to alter the fundamental and universally received 
articles of the Christian faith, which may be traced up to 
the very infancy of Christianity, or as high as any records 
reach, ought to be well provided with reasons and argu- 
ments to make good such big pretences: otherwise they 
do but render their cause ridiculous, and expose their own 
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* 
vanity. The presumption will always lie (especially in a 
point of this moment, in which it can hardly be supposed 
that God would ever have suffered his Church to be so 
long, so universally, and so lamentably deceived) on the 
side of prescription and long possession: and nothing less 
than clear and evident demonstration can have weight suf- 
ficient to bear up against it. ‘This therefore is what I had 
reason to insist upon, and what I still demand of our new 
guides, if they hope to prevail any thing with considering 
men. I may farther demand of them to propose some 
other scheme opposite to the Catholic, and to clear it at 
least of all considerable objections. For if it appears that 
there are but three schemes, inthe main, Arian, Socinian, 
and Catholic, one of which must be true; and that the 
two former are utterly repugnant to, or can neither of 
them be shown to be consistent with, the whole Scripture 
taken together; it will follow that the third is the true 
one, unless Scripture be inconsistent with itself; which is 
not to be supposed. This way of proving our point, 
though indirect, is notwithstanding just and solid ; pro- 
vided we can make it appear that neither the Arian nor 
Socinian (or what is nearly the same, Sabellian) hypothesis 
can tolerably account: for several Scripture texts. But I 
have, in the following Sermons, chose, for the most part, 
to proceed more directly, giving the direct Scripture proofs — 
of what has so Jong and so universally prevailed ; that it 
may be seen that we have a great deal more than pre- 
scription or possession to plead for our principles. They are 
founded in the infallible word of God, fixed and rivetted in 
the very frame and constitution of the Christian religion. 
If our proofs of this, merely from Scripture, appear but 
probable, they are yet more and better than can be produc- 
ed, merely from Scripture, for the contrary persuasion : 
and if what appears but prolably to be taught in Scripture 
itself appears certainly to, have been taught by the primi- 
twve and Catholic Church; such probability, so confirmed 
and strengthened, carries with it the force of demonstra- 
tion. Not that I think our Scripture proofs to be barely 
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provable, though our cause would not suffer even by that 
supposition. I think them as clear and as strong as should 
be expected or desired in any case of this nature: and I 
know not whether the Scripture proofs of the Divinity, 
.even of God the Father, his eternal, wmmutable, necessary 
existence, his omniscience, omnipresence, and other’ Divine 
attributes, might not be eluded and frustrated by such 
subtilties and artifices as are used to elude the Scripture 
proofs of the Divinity of God the Son. 

It must however be allowed, that in all manner of con- 
troversy which depends upon interpretation of dead writ- 
ings, he that undertakes to prove a point, or to establish a 
doctrine, lies under this disadvantage; that, as long as 
there appears any possibility of a different interpretation, 
an adversary may still demur, and demand farther evi- 
dence. Now, considering the great latitude and ambiguity 
of words and phrases, in all languages, (if a man would 
search into all the senses they are possibly capable of,) 
and that even the most full and express words may be 
often eluded by having recourse to tropes and figures, or 
to some other artificial turn of wit and criticism; I say, 
considering this, there may be always something or other 
plausibly urged against-any thing almost whatever: but 
more especially if the point to be proved be of a sublime, 
mysterious nature; then, besides the advantage to be taken 
of words, there is farther ground of scruple or cavil from 
the thing itself. And here the objector has much the 
easier part, as it is always easier to puzzle, than to clear 
any thing; to darken and perplex, than to set things in a 
good light; to ask questions, than to answer them; to 
start difficulties, than to solve them. In a word, it: is 
easier for the objector to show his own ignorance, and per- 
haps the other’s too, than it is for either of them to be 
perfectly knowing, and able to extricate a subject out of 
all perplexity and doubtfulness. Hence it is that both 
Arians,and Socinians have, for the most part, been content, 
to olject against the Catholic scheme, having talents very 
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proper for it, but they seldom undertake to defend and- 
clear their own: or if they do, they soon see reason to re- 
pent it. When the Socinian is to prove that Christ is a 
man only, or an Arian that he is a creature, and that 
Scripture can bear no other possible interpretation, they 
come off so indifferently, and with such manifest marks of 
disadvantage, that they do but expose themselves to the 
pity or derision of their adversaries. 

It was proper to observe this, in order to give the com- 
mon reader a just idea of the state of the present contro- 
versy, and of the method and management of the coniro- 
vertists, on either side. The way to judge rightly, either 
of it or them, is to compare things carefully together, and 
to observe how they perform their several parts; which 
are reducible to these three: 1. To prove and establish 
their own tenets; 2. To disprove those of the adver- 
saries; 3. To object to, or weaken, the adversary’s 
proofs. 

For the purpose: what have the Catholics to produce 
from Scripture in proof of their principles? And what 
has either an Arian or Socinian to produce in proof of 
his? Take their evidences together, set them fairly one 
against another, and then judge of them. What have the 
Catholics to urge in order to disprove the Arian or So- 
cinian scheme? And what again has either Arian or So- 
cinian to plead in order to confute the Catholic doctrine ?, 
Let these respectively be balanced one against another, 
and let the impartial examiner judge which has the ad- 
vantage upon the comparison. Lastly, Jet it be observed 
-what the Catholics have to say, to weaken the proofs 
brought either for the Arian or Socinian hypothesis; and 
again, what the Arian and Socinian has to plead, to inva- 
lidate the proofs brought for the Catholic persuasion, 
Upon the whole, I may remark, that the most difficult 
task of all is to establish a doctrine: the next hardest is to 
disprove or confute any tenet; because that, in some cases, 
(where one of the two must be true,) is establishing the 
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‘contrary: the lowest and easiest part of all is to olject 
against the adversary’s proofs, or to puzzle a cause among, 
weak readers. 

These things being premised, I may now proceed to 
take notice of two late pamphlets, wrote by way of An- 
swer to my Vindication of Christ’s Divinity. The first of 
them, indeed, is very modestly and properly called, An 
Answer to Dr. Waterland’s Queries, otherwise, Modest 
Plea &c. Continued, by an anonymous hand. I was 
surprised at it, because the Queries had received an an- 
swer long ago; and the world expected an answer to my 
Defence, not a new answer to the Queries. I will not say 
that the author was in hopes the common reader might 
not distinguish between an Answer to the Queries and an 
Answer to the Defence, but might be indifferently con- 
tent with either; nor that he thought he might the more 
easily triumph over the Queries, after he had exposed 
them again naked and stripped of their guards and fences : 
I am unwilling to believe an author of any name or cha- 
racter, (as this seems to be,) could have any such low 
-aims and little views as those mentioned. But I must 
observe, that the author, in his performance, is religiously 
observant of his ¢itle: for he brings up frequently the 
very same pretences which I had fully, largely, and dis- 
tinctly answered in my Defence, without taking the least 
notice of what I had said: for his intent was not to answer 
my Defence, it seems, but my Queries. Whether this be 
a proper method to clear a dispute, and to do justice to 
common readers, I leave to any man to judge. But I am 
promised, in an advertisement at the end, a large and 
particular answer to my Defence, &c. which I shall wait 
for with great impatience, being desirous of nothing 
more than to see this controversy fairly and thoroughly 
discussed on both sides. In the mean while, I shall con- 
tent myself with a few remarks upon this /ate Answer to 
my Queries, not thinking myself obliged to go so far out 
of my way, as to draw up any more particular reply toa 
nameless writer, and one who does not appear to have 
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any desire or design to have the point distinctly debated 
and cleared; but only to throw a mist before the readers, 
and to fence off all fair trial or examination. rm 

1. I must observe, that the author does not offer any 
particular scheme, for fear, I suppose, of being called upon 
to defend it. Yet if he at all knows what he is doing, or 
what he is aiming at, it is the Arian scheme or none he 
has taken up with. There are but three possible suppo- 
sitions of God the Son, considered as a real distinct Person. 
Either he is a man only, which to say is Socinianism ; or 
he is more than man, but yet a precarious dependent being, 
depending as much on the will of the Father as any crea- 
‘ture whatever, and consequently a creature; which to say 
is Arianism, and the whole of Arianism, however vari- 
ously expressed or differently disguised : the third sup- 
position is, that the Son is necessarily existing, uncreated, 
and properly Divine, which is the Catholic doctrine. 

Now this writer is evidently no Socinian nor Sabellian ; 
and from the whole tenor of his performance it is plain 
he is no Catholic, in the sense before given: it remains 
only that he is either an Arian, or else hangs between 
two, floating and fluctuating between Catholic and Arian ; 
which is the most favourable opinion that can be con- 
ceived of him. 

2. As this writer pretends not to maintain any par- 
ticular scheme opposite to the Catholic doctrine, ‘so it 
may be observed, that he constantly avoids coming to the 
pinch of the question between Catholics and Arians. He 
never so much as attempts any the least proof of God the 
Son’s being a creature ; never undertakes to justify crea- 
ture worship; never endeavours to clear the Arian scheme of 
the difficulties which I had charged it with in several places 
of my Defence, vol. i. and particularly in p. 342. where I 
summed up the principal of them under five heads. He is 
so far from this, that he commonly turns opponent, though 
he had undertaken the part of respondent ; and by his’ 
deep silence, in respect of the most considerable difficul- 
ties, seems facitly to allow that they are not capable of 
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any just and solid answer. I, had asked only a plain 
question, that I might come to the point in hand, “ whe- 
‘“‘ ther the same characteristics,- especially such eminent 
*‘ ones, can reasonably be understood of two distinct 
“ beings, and of one infinite and independent; the other 
‘© dependent and finite?’? Qu. 6. This gentleman desires 
to be excused from saying one word of dependent or inde- 
pendent ;, and calls it an invidious insinuation, to mefttion a 
syllable of finite and infinite, p.13. This was coming to 
the question, and therefore the point was not to be touched. 
He runs off, and talks, somewhat confusedly, about some 
“prime, greatest, incommumicalble perfection, (oljecting only, 
when it was his business to:respond,) not telling me whether 
he means it of necessarily existing, or only of unbegotten. If 
he means it of the former, making necessary existence and 
self-existence the same thing, then I shall tell him, that 
he has no manner of ground for supposing that that per- 
fection is not common both to Father and Son: and. if that 
be also Dr. Clarke’s notion of -self-existence, I shall then 
observe, that the Doctor’s propositions (particularly his 
5th, 12th, 14th, 19th, 23d) are not so innocent as this 
writer would represent them, but are unscriptural, false, 
and dangerous. If he means it of wnbegotten, I shall leave 
him: to prove, at leisure, what real perfection, beyond a 
relation of order, or mode of existence, is contained in it. 
In the mean while, what becomes of the Query,’ which 
demanded a clear and determinate: answer, whether the 
Son be finite or infinite, whether his existence be precari- 
ous, or independent on the will of any? A direct answer 
to this would soon have let our readers into the main,de- 
bate, to be tried» by Scripture, reason, and antiquity. I 
give this instance only for a specimen of the author’s man- 
ner of evading and shifting, whenever he comes. to the 
pinch of the question : ‘the reader will observe many more 
such, inthe perusal of the whole pamphlet. It is very 
plain then, that this writer never means;to give us an op- 
portunity of confuting his principles, if they happen to be 
contrary to ours; because he cares not to own them, 
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however invited or provoked to it. The most that he 
aims at is the safest, lowest, meanest part of a disputant, 
who happens to have a cause which he dares not confide 
in; and that is, to object, cavil, and find fault with some- 
thing which he likes not, without ever so much as offering 
any thing better-in its stead, or submitting what he has to 
propose to the examination and judgment of the learned. 

3. It is worth observing what this writer says to the 
two main points in debate between the Catholics and the 
Arians, viz. the consubstantiality and eternity of God the 
Son. He speaks indeed of Dr. Clarke; but I suppose he, 
at the same time, gives us to understand what his own 
sentiments are. “There is nothing in any of the Doctor’s 
“‘ assertions, but what holds equally true upon all (the 
‘¢ possible) hypotheses concerning either the metaphy- 
<¢ sical substance or eternity of the Son,” p. 29. ‘ All his 
“¢ propositions are equally true and certain both from rea- 
“ son and Scripture, whatever the substance, and how un- 
<¢ limited soever the duration of the Son be,” p. 67. See 
also p. 23, 24, 27, 28, 43, 51. 

It is some satisfaction to us, that, as this gentleman 
pretends not to hold any scheme of his own, so neither 
does he attempt to confute ours. All that we insist on 
and contend for may be true and right, for any thing he 
has to say to the contrary; which is very obliging, espe- 
cially considering that he speaks both for Dr. Clarke and 
himself. For though we have no reason to apprehend any 
thing from the Doctor’s arguments, yet his very name 
and character may do our cause harm, among many, if it 
be thought that he has declared plainly against us. This 
writer charges me with “ palpable and direct calumny,” 
p- 28. for saying that Dr. Clarke every where denies the con- 
substantiality. Softer words might have done as well, in one 
that professes ‘* not to render evil for evil, nor railing for 
“ railing.’ I had certainly no intention to calwmniate the 
Doctor; I gave my reasons for what I said, which have 
not been answered; I did not lay any thing to his charge 
more than what the Country Clergyman, and Mr. Emlyn; 
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and seyeral others, who are thought the Doétor’s friends, 
believed of him as well as I. I will not say what may be 
pleaded to make good the charge, from the Doctor’s own 
books, from the whole drift and tenor of them, besides 
many particular passages, and what from this very piece 
wrote in his defence; nor how unaccountable his whole 
conduct relating to this controversy is on any other sup- 
position; nor how needless it is’ to prove what hardly 
friend or foe makes any doubt of. Let it be so, that the 
Doctor has neither directly nor by necessary consequence 
denied either the consubstantiality or eternity. I am more 
willing to have it thought that the charge is false and 
groundless, than this author imagines; and gladly take 
this opportunity of acquainting the world that the Doctor 
has less to say against the received doctrine, than was 
once believed of him. 1 am always very averse to repre- 
senting any man worse than he really is, especially such a 
man as Dr. Clarke, who may be a eredit to our cause, 
as soon as it appears that he does not really differ 
from us. 

I am very unwilling that any man of ‘sense and learn- 
ing should be thought an Arian, (Arians generally have — 
been men of a different character;) and if it can be made 
appear either that the Doctor never was such, or has ceas- 
ed to be such, upon farther views, (his own good sense 
leading him at length out of it,) I shall very heartily re- 
joice at it, and acknowledge my mistakes or misrepresen- 
tations with infinitely greater pleasure than I could ever 
_ be supposed. to make them. If the Doctor has really 
denied no consubstantiality that either the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers or the Council of Nice intended, (as this author 
says he has not, p. 27, 28.) I am very glad of it, and de- 
sire no more than that the Doctor do sincerely acknow- 
ledge the same, and abide by it: and I hope that those 
who pretend to have the Doctor’s authority to counte- 
nance them in their opposition to the received doctrine, 
(the same which the Ante-Nicene Fathers and Council of 
Nice taught,) will take special notice of it. What is it 
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then that the Doctor and we differ about? This author 
will tell us: the Doctor’s ‘ three hundred texts were 
“ brought to prove a subordination, not in mere position 
“or order of words,” &c. p. 40. “The Son must'be sub- 
<< ordinate to the Father in real order of nature and dig- 
“ nity, ard not in mere position of words,” p. 29. “ The 
“ subordination of the Son—is not a subordination merely 
< nominal, consisting (according to: Dr. Waterland) in 
<“‘ mere position or order of words—but it is a real subordi- 
<< mation of the Son to the Father, in point of authority 
<¢ and dominion over the universe. This is the main, the 
“ true and only point,” &c. p. 57,58. Let us see then, if 
this main, this true and only point can. be any way ad- 
justed between us: for we are very desirous to have the 
learned Doctor on our side, as nearly as possible; or if he 
must be against us at last, the less the better, both for 
him and us. Perhaps the Doctor is with us in the main, 
only has happened unfortunately to mistake our prin-' 
ciples; which is a very usual thing with disputants in’ 
most controversies. If he has the same notion which 
this author has, that Dr.Waterland makes the subordina- 
tion to consist in “a mere position or order of words,” it is 
a mistake indeed; and I cannot but wonder at his pecu- 
liar fancy. I always intended, always spoke of a real 
subordination : but then I considered the strict force and 
propriety of the word subordination, implying a difference 
of order only, while the nature is supposed equal. We do 
not say that things of a /ower kind are subordinate, but’ 
inferior, to those of an higher. Brutes are not subordinate, 
but inferior to man; and creatures are not (in strict pro-" 
priety) subordinate, but inferior to God. I allow all that 
is really, truly, and strictly subordination; excepting 
against nothing but inferiority, (which is more than sub- 
ordination,) and division of substance, such as is between 
two human persons ‘acting subordinately one to the other. — 
But of this matter I had declared my mind fully and 
distinctly in my Defence, vol. i. p. 205, and therefore 
wonder the more, how T came to be so strangely mis- 
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understood by this writer. If the Doctor will be con- 
tented with a real subordination, (admitting no inferiority, 
no inequality of nature,) he and I need not differ. But if 
he carries the point one tittle farther, I desire to know 
what sense or meaning he can possibly have in it, without 
making the Son of God a creature: which if he does, I 
hope I shall no longer be charged with calumny ; and that 
the Doctor will think himself obliged, not to say, or to 
insinuate it only, but to prove it (if possible) from Scrip- 
ture, reason, or antiquity. There will be no occasion to 
stand upon any nicety of expression. We shall appre- 
hend his meaning, if he pleases only to say plainly, that 
the Son is not necessarily existing ; which may be a softer 
way of saying, that he is a precarious being; which is 
another phrase for creature. The Modest Pleader, indeed, 
has spoke out#; and a certain gentleman that calls him- 
self a seeker after truth, and pretends to be in Dr. Clarke’s 
interest, says, in the name of the whole party, that they 
are not backward to express their denial of Christ’s neces= 
sary existence ; but that they avowedly maintain, with the 
most ancient Fathers, (that is, so far as he knows any 
thing of the Fathers,) that the Son is not necessarily, exist- 
ing». Had Dr. Clarke not been Lackward in saying this, 
or had he avowedly and plainly maintained it, it would have 
saved us some trouble: and I must then have insisted 
upon it, from that single consideration, that every tittle of 
what I charged him with was just and undeniable. He does 
indeed drop something very like it, (Reply, p. 230, 231.) 
but if that be really his meaning, (which however I charge 
him not with,) and if his propositions are to be interpreted 
accordingly ; this author does very ill in pretending, that 
I have not attempted to refute the Doctor’s principal pro- 
positions, when my whole book is directly levelled against 
that very tenet; and is (if I do not too much flatter my- 
self) a full confutation of the Doctor’s principal propo- 


* Modest Plea, &c. p. 17, 217. 
» Second Letter to Dr. Mangey, p. 27. 
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sitions, supposing he meant zecessarily existent by self- 
existent. I was once of opinion (but let it pass for con- 
jecture only) that the Doctor, having a mind to introduce 
the Arian heresy, thought to do it obliquely; not by call- 
ing the Son a creature, which is gross, but by denying his 
necessary existence’, which comes to the same thing: and 
yet this was to be done covertly, under the name of self- 
existence; a word with two faces, one, o oblige friends, 
the other to keep off adversaries. But this may be my 
fancy only. One thing however I must observe, that if 
the Doctor has any design against the necessary existence 
of the Son, he has not so much as one single text of Scrip- 
ture to help him in it. He must be obliged to the Fa- 
thers, (whose verdict nevertheless he will not stand to,) 
even for so much as a colour to his pretences; as appears 
by his seventeenth proposition, which stands only on the 
authority. of Fathers ; though it is the most to his purpose 
of any that he has, and seems to come the nearest to the 
point in question. It will not be difficult to disable him 
from doing any thing with the Fathers: I have, in a great 
measure, obviated his pretences that way in my Defence 
of Query the eighth. It will be easy to show, that none 
of the Fathers looked upon God the Son as a precarious 
being, but asserted his necessary existence. This is certain 
and manifest even of those very Fathers who speak of a vo- 
luntary generation. We are not indeed to expect the word 
necessary existence, (a school term, and none of the most 
proper,) but the thing we shall find, in other words, fully 
and clearly asserted. This writer tells me, (p. 15.) that I 
have not been able to produce one single passage out of 
any one Ante-Nicene Father, wherein the Son is affirmed 


¢ This very artifice was made use of by the ancient Arians, who being 
ashamed to call the Son a creature, contrived to say the same thing, in other 
words, by denying his necessary existence. dis ob deinvuras rodrwy 4 roAune- 
Quros ravoupyle; Iv nareonwItvres ial rH Abyss woinum nad xrlowm, nal odx 
Av melv yevndh 6 Tov Osod Adyos, GAAWS THAI xTioMe ASyoug wTEY Elva, BOVANGIY 
rooparrsutva, XC. Athanas. Orat, iii. p. 610. 
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to have emaned, or been emitted by necessity of nature. 
He might have said likewise, that I could not produce 
any one Post-Nicene Father affirming the Son to have 
emaned, or been emitted by necessity of nature: that is, 
they never. express it in those terms. "Avéyxy in. the 
Greek, and necessitas in the Latin, had not the same sense 
which the word necessity bears, when we say that God 
exists by necessity of nature. It shows but small acquaint- 
ance with ecclesiastical language, for Dr. Clarke to under- 
stand by dvayxy guoix}, and gicews dvayuy, (Script. Doctr. 
P- 252, 253-) the same that we understand: by necessity of 
nature. The Fathers understood by it outward coaction, 
force, or compulsion ; and what we express by necessily of 
nature, they expressed by the word nature: e.g. God is 
by nature good, he exists, or is God, by nature, (Péces, or 


xara guow,) generates a Son Ly nature, and so on, in oppo- 


sition to necessity, which (in their sense) could not be 
ascribed to God at all4. Such as denied the Son’s exist- 


_ing by necessity of nature, would, for the same reason, 


have denied likewise that God exists by necessity of nature. 
Necessary generation, (as we call it,) they expressed gene- 
rally by Christ’s being God by nature, or a Son by nature. 
Upon the whole, we may leave the Doctor either to give 
up the Fathers, or to abide by their authority, just as he 
pleases. If he gives them up, he has not one text of 
Scripture for his main position, (supposing it his,) that the 
Son is not necessarily existent: if he abides by the autho- 
rity of the Fathers, they are, when rightly understood, 
plainly against him, (as may be easily made appear,) and 


4 Vid. Athanas. p. 611. Ambros. de Fid. lib. iv. cap. 9. p. 540. Damase. 
de Fid. Orthod. lib. iii. cap. 14. p. 221. Hilar. de Synod. p. 1184. Basil, 
contr. Eun. ii. p.56,57. Cyrill. Thesaur. p. 53. August. de Trin. lib. xv. 
p- 993. Epiphan. Ancorat. n. 51. 

See some other references in Petayius de Trin. lib. vi. cap. 8. p. 343. As 
to Ante-Nicene Fathers, if some of them supposed the generation, or xestazu- 
ais, Of the Son to be properly voluntary, yet all of them supposed his ewist= 
ence to be necessary, (as we call it,) and expressed it in such terms as they 
expressed the wecessary existence of the Father by. 
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can do him no service. But I return to the writer of the 
pamphlet. 

4. He is pleased, in his Preface, to condemn the method 
which I have taken in this controversy. But, I suppose, 
little regard is to be had to the judgment of an adversary, 
who will be apt to condemn such a method as he was most 
afraid of, and commend such as might be most advan- 
tageous to his own cause. The method which he has 
chalked out for me is as follows. Either, 

1. “ To show that-Dr. Clarke had mistaken or mis- 
«interpreted all, or at least the principal texts of Scrip- 
“¢ture which he has cited.” Or, 

2. ‘* To examine the truth of all, or the principal of his 
‘© propositions.” 

I have, in effect, done this, though in my own method. 
But, however, the gentleman should consider, that many 
of the Doctor’s comments and propositions are purely wide 
and foreign to the dispute; excepting only that the more 
pernicious an error is, so much the more necessary is it to 
mix a great deal of truth with it, to make it go down with 
the readers. Many more of the Doctor’s comments and 
propositions are general or ambiguous, looking two ways 3 
having properly no one meaning, because no determinate 
meaning. Such being the case, I took the short and plain 
way, which is always the best when a man has a cause he 
can confide in: and that was, to cut off impertinences, 
and to come to the main question, laying all the stress 
there. Whatever I met with, in the Doctor’s books, that 
appeared to make the Son of God a creature, or a precari- 
ous being, or not necessarily existing, (for these are all the 
same, without any difference, more than lies in the syl- 
lables,) I endeavoured to confute; and I hope I have done 
it- The learned Doctor may now open himself; or he 
may let it alone if he pleases: it matters not what his 
tenets are, provided the true Catholic tenets be preserved 
and maintained. If he had any 2] meaning in his com- 
ments or propositions, | have used my best endeavours to 
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prevent any 2 effects it might have among some readers : 
if he had not, I am very glad of it, and have done no more 
than explained his doctrine for him to an orthodox sense ; 
which he ought himself to have done long ago, if he 
really had no design against the Catholic received doc- 
trine of the ever blessed Trinity. But enough of this. 

I must here take notice of this gentleman’s doctrine 
about worship ; though it be rather obscurely intimated, 
than plainly expressed: the innuendo way of writing, as I 
take it, is the art of imposing upon the vulgar, at the same 
time preventing, as much as possible, the examination of 
the learned. All worship, he says, should “ be to the 
“« glory of God the Father,” (p. 57.) Who doubts it? I hope 
the worship of the Son is to the “glory of God the Fa- 
“‘ ther:” why then does this writer find fault? or what is 
it he has a mind to, say, and is afraid to speak out, “ to the 
“ glory of God the Father?”’ Has he some secret and re- 
served meaning? So it seems, or else it will be very hard 
to make out the pertinency or consistency of his observa- 
tions. He directs us (p. 64.) ‘* to worship uniformly 
«‘ the one God, the Father Almighty, even our Father 
‘«¢ which is in heaven, through the intercession of his only 
«« Son our Lord Jesus-Christ, in the manner the Scripture 
“ directs.” Do not all Churches, and our own in par- 
ticular, do it wniformly, and in the manner the Scripture 
directs? What.is it then that the writer aims at? I could 
perhaps point out what it is that offends him. Is it not 
either that direct worship is paid to the Son at all; or that 
the Son is worshipped as God ? But sure the author is not 
so rash or inconsiderate, as to advise us to any such dan- 
gerous innovation in worship, either to leave out the Sow 
entirely, or not to worship him as God. What could a 
professed Eunomian or the rankest Socinian desire more ? 
Can Dr. Clarke, (for, I suppose, he speaks for the Doctor 
and himself too,) can Dr. Clarke desire this? He that has 
not yet determined either against the consubstantiality or 
eternity of God the Son: he that has only a few scruples 
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about subordination, (owing to his mistake of Catholic 
principles, and his not attending to strict propriety of lan- 
guage,) hardly in the main differing from us, if this writer’s 
pretences be real and sincere; would he have us wngod the 
Son in our practice, even before we see reason to alter our 
principles ? or must we strike Christ’s Divinity out of our 
public service, before we do it out of our articles of 
faith ? It will be time enough for the Doctor to give this 
advice, after he has declared plainly against the eternity 
and consubstantiality of the Son; after he has not only 
declared against them, but disproved them, which he can 
never do; after he has made it as clear as the sun, that 
the Christian world have been in an error, have been idola- 
ters, from the beginning downwards to this day. It is 
poor pretence to say that we are “not to build any prac- 
“* tices, wherein the worship of God is immediately con- 
“cerned, upon metaphysical speculations, not mentioned 
‘in Scripture,” p. 64. The Divinity of Christ is a 
Scripture truth, as much as the Divinity of the Father ; 
and oné is no more a metaphysical speculation than the 
other. Besides that it is strangely improper and absurd 
to call these principles pure speculations, which are of so 
great importance for the regulating our worship, that we 
can neither omit to worship Christ, if they are true, with- 
out the greatest impiety ; nor perform it, if they are false, 
without being guilty of idolatry. In short, there is no’ 
sense in what this writer here says, but upon the suppo- 
sition that Christ is really a creature; and that the dispute 
only were whether a creature might, in any forced im- 
proper sense, be said to be eternal, or consubstantial ; 
which indeed would be both a fruitless and an impertinent 
speculation, after giving up the whole point in debate. But 
it is farther pretended, (p. 65.) that we “should confine 
“€ ourselves to the clear and uncontroverted expressions of 
*‘ Scripture concerning them (the Son and Holy Spirit) 
‘¢ and the honour due unto them; and this is undoubtedly, 
‘“upon all possible hypotheses, right and sufficient’ in 
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“ practice.” But let this writer tell us, whether, in his 
opinion, every thing controverted is to be set aside, or only 
what is justly controverted. The former would come pro- 
perly enough from a Deist, who will make Scripture 
itself a controverted point; and an Atheist would still go 
farther. Let this gentleman show that the Divinity, or 
direct worship of Christ is justly controverted: till he has 
done this, he has said nothing. It is ridiculous to tell us, 
(if that be his meaning,) that to worship the Father only, 
leaving out the Son and Holy Ghost, is sufficient, ** upon all 
“ possible hypotheses ;” when upon the hypothesis that all 
the three Persons are one God, (which is something more 
than an hypothesis,) no one of the Persons can be entirely 
omitted without manifest iniquity and impiety. It is in 
vain to think of any expedients in this affair, while our 
doctrine stands unconfuted. There is no room left so 
much as for a neutrality, in the present case. For I will 
be bold to say, and bound to make it good, that, all cir- 
cumstances considered, there can be no reasons sufficient 
to make a man neuter in this point, but what would 
be sufficient to determine him on the opposite side. 

I shall here take leave of this writer, having occasion- 
ally remarked upon some passages of his, by way of note 
to my Sermons; and designing, God willing, to consider 
every thing material (if I have here omitted any thing) 
hereafter; when I am favoured with a large and particu- 
lar answer to my Defence of some Queries. : 

There is another writer who, in a sixpenny pamphlet, 
bas drawn his pen against me. It is entitled, The Unity 
of God not inconsistent with the Divinity of Christ: (no 
minal Divinity he means:) being Remarks on the Pas- 
sages in Dr. Waterland’s Vindication &c. relating to the 
Unity of God, and to the Object of Worship. 

The author is a grave, sober writer; and ingenuously 
speaks his mind, without any doublings or disguises. it 
is a satisfaction to any man, who has no. concern for any 
thing but éruth, to have such an adversary to deal with ; 
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for then it is soon seen what we have to do. Much time, 
much trouble, much wrangling is saved: we presently 
enter into the merits of the cause, for the ease and benefit 
of the reader. This writer takes the Arian hypothesis: 
for he supposes the Son to have been a distinct Spirit ; 
(p. 7.) to have been God’s instrument in the creation ; 
(p- 26.) not to be true God; (p. 34.) to have been zgno- 
rant of the day of judgment, considered in his highest 
capacity, 7. e. as the second Person of the Trinity. (p. 8.) 
Having seen his drift and design, let us next examine his 
performance. He does not undertake to show that the 
received doctrine cannot be true; or that his own (i. e. the 
Arian) must be true; one of which I might reasonably 
have expected of him, since he pretends to have drawn 
up an answer to the main parts of my Vindication &c. 
But he is content to show (so far as he is able) that his 
doctrine may le true, notwithstanding one or two argu- 
ments which I have made use of against it. In a word, 
he undertakes to prove that some of my arguments against 
Arianism are not conclusive. With what success, I come 
now to show; after taking notice to the reader, that, 
supposing he had really done what he intended, it does 
not follow that the Arian doctrine must le true, nor that 
there are not arguments enough to prove it cannot be 
true; but only that I have used an argument or two, 
which alone are not sufficient for my purpose. One con- 
siderable objection against the Arian scheme is, that it 
stands in opposition to the first and great commandment ; 
introducing two Gods, and two objects of worship; not 
only against Scripture, but also against the unanimous 
sense of the Christian Church from the beginning, and 
of the Jewish Church before; which together are the 
safest and best comment we can have upon Scripture. 
This is one considerable objection, among many, against 
Arianism ; and is what this writer has undertook to an- 
swer. He applies himself particularly to the English and 
unlearned reader, (p. 4.) whom he hopes to satisfy ; the 
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rather, I suppose, because the argument is learned, and 
must lose much of its force and strength on our side, 
when stripped of. its additional advantages from history 
and antiquity: besides that the wnlearned reader (espe- 
cially in this controversy) may be easily imposed upon 
by little tarns and fallacies ; such as have been tried, and 
examined, and despised, long ago, by those that have 
been thoroughly read and conversant in these matters. 
But to proceed to what I design, by way of remark upon 
this writer and his performance: the sum of what he 
pretends to is contained in the following particulars. 

1. That we have no sufficient grounds for charging the 
Arian doctrine with the belief or worship of two Gods. 

2. Nor for our own doctrine that Father and Son are 
one God. 

3. That we have no certain warrant for appropriating 
every kind and degree of religious worship to God alone. 

4. That mediatorial worship may be due to Christ, 
though not true God, or supreme God. 

5. That Dr. Waterland has, in effect, given up the 
main of what the Arians contend for. 

These several particulars (containing his sense, though, 

for brevity and perspicuity, expressed in my own words) 
must be examined in their order. 
_ a. He pretends, first, that we have no sufficient grounds 
for charging the Arian doctrine with the belief or worship 
of two Gods. He has a particular fancy of his own, that 
the phrase two Gods signifies two supreme independent 
Gods, p. 32. And that a supreme God and a subordinate 
God are not two Gods, p. 34. I shall, first, examine his 
reasons for this; and, next, endeavour to convince him 
that it is neither true in itself, nor would answer his pur- 
pose, if it really were true. 

He observes, from Matt. vi. 24. that two masters do 
not there mean a supreme and a subordinate master, but 
two coordinate or independent masters, p. 32- He could 
not have pitched upon an instance less to his purpose. 
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Leip appear somewhat harsh to put God and mammon 
so much upon the level, as to suppose them two coordi 
nate or independent masters : but, waving that, it is very 
plain that the text is meant of two opposite or disagreeing 
masters, whether coordinate or subordinate. If two coor- 
dinate masters agreed perfectly together, it would be as 
easy to serve both as one, If this text be any rule for the 
common way of speaking, two coordinate or independent 
masters (provided they were but wise enough and good 
enough to agree constantly in every thing) could not be 
justly called two masters. The Trinitarian Tritheists, if 
there be any such, will, I suppose, be very thankful to 
our author for this discovery. Upon the hardest suppo- 
sition that can be made, the doctrine of the Trinity, upon 
these principles, will stand perfectly clear of Tritheism: 
so that if the author has any way served his own cause, 
he has at the same time been extremely kind to his ad- 
versaries. But what hinders this text from being at. all 
serviceable either to one or the other is, that the expres- 
sion here, in St. Matthew, is somewhat particular and 
unusual ; and can by no means be made a rule of speech, 
against the more general and current use of language. 
This writer endeavours, next, to find some instances of 
a sovereign and a subordinate king, which together were 
not, or are not, éwo kings. He instances in David-and 
Solomon; who were not, that I know of, each of them a 
king at the same time. He proceeds farther to the in- 
stance of Pharaoh and Joseph; that is, of a king and no 
king: and he instances in a king of Great Britain and a 
lord lieutenant of Ireland; that is, again, a king and no 
king : so hard a matter is it any where to meet with two 
that are kings, and yet are not two kings. . 
He observes, next, that ‘* one Saviour, one Master, one 
“‘ Potentate, one Father, one Lord, one Shepherd, &c, 
“signify one supreme Saviour, Potentate, Master, &c. 
«and so two Gods must necessarily signify two supreme 
“Gods,” p. 33. But, for any thing he knows, “ one 
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“< Saviour, one Master, one Potentate, &c.’”? may as well 
signify one heavenly, or one adorable, or one necessarily 
existent Saviour, Master, Potentate, &c. one, in some 
distinguishing, emphatical sense, whatever it be; yet not 
excluding what essentially belongs to that one. Our 
blessed Lord is one Lord, (1 Cor. viii. 6.) and yet I hardly 
believe our author will construe it one supreme Lord, or 
one Lord in the highest sense. He is also our Saviour, 
emphatically and eminently so styled; yet this writer 
will not from thence conclude that he is supreme Saviour, 
and all others (suppose the Father himself) subordinate 
to him. This author therefore has taken a very uncer- 
tain and fallible rule for the interpreting of emphatical ap- 
pellations. Besides that if one God signifies one supreme 
God; then, since all but the supreme God are excluded 
from being Gods, in any religious sense, the consequence 
is, that an inferior God is no God; not that a supreme 
and an inferior God (were they really each of them a 
God) are not two Gods. This gentleman then, we see, is. 
very far from proving his point. We may, in the next 
place, consider, whether it be not capable of a clear con- 
futation. 

I had before argued that one God and another God 
make two Gods, or else one of them is no God, contrary 
to the supposition: which reasoning is so plain and strong, 
that I thought it might be trusted with the meanest 
reader. But this serious gentleman (I know not why, 
except it be that he is not used to consider this contro- 
versy) suspects it all to be Lanter, p. 36. I will offer 
one argument more, which perhaps may take with him. 
The Pagans, though they professed generally (as is well 
known to the learned) one only supreme God, looking 
upon all the rest as subordinate ministers of the one su- 
preme, yet stand charged with Polytheism by the Jews, 
by the ancient Christians, by the common consent of man- 
kind. Thus Jupiter and Mercury (though one was sup- 
posed a subordinate minister of the other) were, by the 
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Lycaonians, spoken of in the plural number as gods ; that 
is, two gods, Acts xiv. 11, 12. And this has been the 
common way of speaking, in all writers I have met with, 
sacred or profane, ancient or modern. 

But.what if the customary usage of language had been 
otherwise ;. does this writer imagine that the dispute is 
only about a name? If the changing of a name would set 
all right, I do not know any man of sense that would con- 
tend about such a trifle. To extricate this matter, Poly- 
theism ‘may be considered either in a stricter or a larger 
sense: it may either signify the belief of more Gods than 
one, in the proper sense of necessarily existing, supreme, 
&c. (in which sense there have been few, very few Poly- 
theists; the Pagans themselves, generally, were not Poly- 
theists in this sense;) or it may signify the receiving more 
Gods than one, in respect of religious worship, whatever 
opinion of those Gods they may otherwise have. It is this 
kind of Polytheism which the jirst commandment has 
chiefly respect to: and it is the same that Pagans, Arians, 
and Socinians, stand justly charged with. Should any man 
alter the name, the thing would be the same still. For 
suppose we should not call it Polytheism, it would not ap- 
pear at all the better, under the name of idolatry ; which it 
really is, as well as Polytheism. I must observe farther, 
that though the Arians or Socinians, or other such Poly- 
theists, do not believe in two supreme Gods, and so, in 
that respect, are not speculative Tritheists, or Ditheists ; 
yet by paying worship, religious worship, (the ¢mcommuni- 
cable honour due to the supreme God only,) to two Gods, 
they do by construction and implication, though not in in- 
tention, make two supreme Gods; and consequently are 
practical Ditheists, at least, even in the highest and strict- 
est sense of Ditheism.—Thus much may suffice for the 
first particular. This author has not cleared the Arian 
doctrine from the charge of receiving two Gods: nor if he 
had, would his cause be at all the better by changing the 
name from Polytheism, or Ditheism, to that of idolatry. 
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Not to mention that, upon his principles, it is the easiest 
thing in the world for the Catholics, admitting a subordi- 
nation of order, to get perfectly clear of Tritheism, which 
is the grand objection®: besides that, in his way of ex- 
plaining the exclusive terms, the Catholics will easily an- 
swer every text he can bring to prove the Father only to 
be the érue God: for it is only saying that he is so em- 
phatically, or unoriginately, and the Son may be true God 
and necessarily existing notwithstanding: so that if this 
writer has at all weakened one of our arguments against 
the Arians, he has, at the same time, very kindly cut the 
sinews of all, or however of the most considerable argu- 
ments of the Arians against us; and so has really disserved 
his own cause, more than he has served it. 

2. The second particular which I propose to examine, 
is his pretence that “we have not sufficient grounds to 
** conclude that Father and Son are one God.”’ He does 
not undertake to examine or confute all we have to urge 
upon that head: but so much only as we urge by way of 
prooff of Christ’s Divinity. We are used to plead thus: 
the Father is God, and the Son God, and yet God is 
one: therefore Father and Son are one God. This is the 
argument (though rather too briefly expressed) which he 
labours to confute for many pages together. We are 
now to see how he has performed. 

He observes that God is the only Saviour, Othniel also a 
Saviour ; and yet God and Othniel are not one Saviour, 


e Just and wise is the reflection of a judicious Father on this head, in the 
following words. Mars +d ris teSelug tynaAnma aiaxwvIHs, tus dv wal drAros 
xivduvein Thy UiSelay. 1 yee coviavons, ih cunrooncas, 1 6 pty tvavdrynos werd Tay 
hoyopav xa Sedrnra, vol Dt ragiwsine Seorns, wal ei 6 Adbyos nodtvncs, xpeioooy 
xapsiv ty vols Aoyimols ere Ths dOnyins Tou Trsduuros, 1 Kporxslous kosPnocl, 
chy pacravay iaxevre, Greg. Nazianz. Orat. xxiii. p. 422. 

f N.B. Every argument which proves Christ to be God in the strict sense, 
proves him to be the one God, since God is one. But in that way Christ’s 
Divinity is presupposed; and his being the one God inferred afterwards. 
The argument from worship proceeds differently, proving Christ to be God in 
the strict sense, because he is the one true adorable God. 
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p. 17. Again, God only is holy, a Bishop must be holy | 
and yet God and a Bishop are not one holy being, p. 19. 
God only is Master, some men are masters, and yet God 
and an earthly master are not one master. These things 
he delivers seriously, without the least air of banter ; and 
goes on, in the simplicity of his heart, with the like in- 
stances to the number of twenty-eight, as he observes, 
p- 30. I am very willing to take his word without 
counting them. nay, and to add two or three more to the 
number. For God is one, and Moses was God; and yet 
God and Moses were not one God. God is one, and the 
Devil is God, (2 Cor. iv. 4.) and yet God and the Devil are 
not one being. Angels are cols and magistrates gods ; 
and yet God with his angels, or with magistrates, does 
not make one being. This is so plain, that even the Tri- 
nitarians (blind as they are thought) both see and confess 
it: which had the author considered, he might have saved 
himself some trouble, and as much waste of time. The 
short of the case is this: though there be gods many, and 
lords many, yet there is but one God and Lord to be ho- 
noured with religious worship: now Christ is God and 
Lord, in such a sense as to be honoured with religious 
worship; therefore Christ is the one God. The premises 
I have. proved in my Defence, vol. i, Qu. 16,17. The 
conclusion makes itself. This is the Catholic argument, 
which I leave the gentleman once more to exercise his 
thoughts upon; desiring him, particularly, to answer my 
reasons against any inferior or subordinate, but adorable 
Gods. I easily perceive now, why he did not understand 
a plain question which I asked: where did the Scripture 
give any intimation of two true Gods? See what he says 
to it, p. 34. I know but one God that is to be worshipped; 
that one God is the ¢rwe God; more adorable Gods than 
one are, by necessary construction and implication, more 
true Gods. 

3. The third particular which this writer insists upon 
(in sense, I mean, not in ¢erms) is, that we have no suf- 
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ficient warrant for appropriating all kinds and degrees of 
religious or divine worship to the true God only. Here 
indeed lies the very pinch of the argument. | For if all re- 
ligious worship be not appropriate to the one trwe God, the 
Arians (so far as I apprehend) are not justly chargeable 
with idolatry or Polytheism, for worshipping a creature ; 
neither is our argument from worship alone sufficient to 
prove that Father and Son are one God. I have (in my 
Defence, vol. i. Qu. 16.) shown at large, that all acts of re- 
ligious worship are, in Scripture, appropriated to the one 
true God, in opposition to creature-worship. I have to 
Scripture added the concurring sentiments of the primitive 
Christians. I might have added the sentiments likewise 
of the ancient and later Jews, to the same purpose; which, 
however, the reader may find collected in Dr. Cudworths. 
This argument has been learnedly and accurately handled 
by many great men (particularly by Bp. Stillingfleet) 
against the Papists. As the point is of great concern- 
ment, so the evidence appears every way answerable to it. 
Greater or stronger proofs cannot be expected, or reason- 
ably desired, in a thing of this nature, than express Scrip- 
ture, confirmed by the concurring sentiments both of the 
Jews before Christianity, and the Christian Church from 
thé beginning; not-to mention what may be farther 
pleaded from thé nature and reason of the thing itself. 
This writer, on the other hand, has little or nothing of 
weight to oppose to such a cloud of witnesses. He does 
indeed give us his own sentiments, or rather wishes: for if 
you ask for proof, he has none. He first falls to conjec- 
ture (p. 39.) how he thinks this matter of worship might 
stand: that is, supposing he had had the direction of an 
affair, which an all-wise God has took into his own hands. 
He tells us how it might be reasonable (that is, supposing 
he is wise enough to dictate to God) to ask pardon of 
Christ, or any other blessings, and to thank him for them 


- & Cudworth, Inteliect. Syst. p. 465, &c. 
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upon his hypothesis, i. e. supposing Christ to be no more 
than a creature. All this is only guessing, presumptuous 
guessing. P. 52. he lays down his whole doctrine con- 
cerning worship in these three particulars: 1. That all our 
worship terminate upon the one supreme God. 2. That it 
be not offered to other Gods; any farther than our wor- 
shipping of them is really a worshipping of him, as re- 
dounding to his glory. 3. That it be not offered to other 
Gods, (that is his sense,) any farther than the supreme 
God has commanded. 

1. As to the first rule it is groundless and insignificant. 
Groundless, because he can produce no Scripture proof of 
it. We can easily show that God alone is to be wor- 
shipped : where is it said that all worship, whether offered 
to God or creatures, must terminate upon God? He pleads, 
(p. 51.) that the priests serve the tabernacle, (Heb. xiii. ro.) 
which service of theirs terminated upon Ged. But let him 
show that serving there bears such a sense, as when we are 
said to serve God; or that the priests worshipped the 
tabernacle; and then the instance may appear more to the 
purpose. He pleads farther, that though we are to serve 
God only, yet we are allowed to serve others also, p. 51. 
Therefore, I suppose, though we are to worship God only, 
yet we may be allowed to worship others also. But when 
we are ordered to serve God only, religious service, not 
every kind of service, is intended; which religious service 
is not to be paid to creatures, Rom. i. 25. not to those that 
“by nature are no Gods,” Gal. iv. 8. Having shown then 
that this first rule of our author’s is groundless, I must 
next observe that it is ¢rifling and insignificant. The very 
Papists and Pagans, in their grossest zdolatry or wmage- 
worship, keep up to this rule. They terminate; at least 
intentionally, all their worship upon the one supreme 
God. 

g. This gentleman’s second rule for worship is, that it 
must not be offered to other Gods, any farther than our 
worshipping of them is really worshipping of the supreme 
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God, as redounding to his glory. But who can assure us 
that any worship of the creature is really worshipping of 
God; or that it does or can redound to God’s glory? Are 
we better judges of what is properly the worshipping of 
God, or of what is most for his glory, than God himself 
is? If this gentleman can prove that any creature-worship 
is really the worshipping of God, or that it redounds to 
God’s glory, he will then do something. I mention not, 
that both Popish and Pagan idolaters ‘pretend, that all 
their worship is really the worshipping of the one supreme 
God, and redounds to his glory. But Divine wisdom 
seems to have fixed the affair of worship upon quite an- 
other foot, as it were on purpose to cut off all such pre- 
tences of men, wise in their own conceits. 

_ 3+ The last rule laid down by. this wrider, is, that wor 
ship be not offered to others, any farther than the supreme 
God has commanded.. This is a safe and a good rule; and 
I wish that this gentleman, and-such others, would abide 
by it. It is evident from the whole tenor of Scripture, 
that God has not only not commanded, but absolutely pro= 
hibited; all creature-worship ; and laid it down as a funda- 
mental rule, that God alone is to be worshipped, because 
he is. God, in Opposition to all that do not stand possessed 
of those excellencies and perfections which belong to God. 
If therefore this rule be good, as it certainly is, all crea- 
ture-worship is for ever precluded by it.. 1 proceed to, 

4. A fourth particular maintained by this writer, viz. 
that »mediatorial worship may belong to Christ, though 
not, érue God, or supreme God, But he has not proved 
that there is any such thing as. mediatorial: worship, dis- 
tinct from Divine. If Christ our Mediator is worshipped, 
it is because he is God as well as man, a Divine Mediator. 
This writer cannot prove that Christ’s medialorial office is 
the ground and foundation of the worship which we are 
commanded to pay him: but it may, on the contrary, 
be proved that it is not. As to what he pretends from 
- John v. 22, 23. I refer the reader to my Defence of 
Qu. 19. vol, i. which this gentleman should have .an- 

VOL. II. c 
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swered, instead of repeating an old objection. As to 
Phil. ii. 9, 10, 11. I refer to my fifth Sermon, and to my 
Defence of Qu. 18. vol. i. p. 189, &c. where I shew 
that these and the like pretences are calculated only for 
the Socinian hypothesis; and come very absurdly from 
the pen of an Arian. As to Rev. i. 5, 6. and v. 12. I 
refer to my Defence, vol. i. p. 195, 196. which this gen- 
tleman has attempted to answer in part, but has not done 
it. I had said, “that the essential dignity of Christ’s 
‘¢ Person is really the ground and foundation of honour 
“and esteem, (and consequently of worship, the highest 
‘¢ expression of both,) which ought always to bear pro- 
“¢ portion to the intrinsic excellency of the object,” (De- 
fence, vol. i. p. 196.) To this he replies, “ that if we take 
<‘ worship to signify prayer and thanksgiving, then my as- 
“ sertion is plainly false: for the essential dignity of 
‘‘ Christ’s Person is not the ground on which his title to 
“ prayer and thanksgiving is founded.” To which I re- 
join, that prayer and thanksgiving, considered merely 
under the notion of asking a favour, or giving thanks for it, 
(as this gentleman seems to understand them,) do not 
suppose any Divine excellency in the person we ask of, or 
give thanks to: for we may ask a favour of a man or an 
angel, present with us, and give thanks to them for what 
they have done. But prayer and thanksgiving, in the re- 
ligious sense, considered as acts of worship, suppose Divine 
excellency in the object we address to, God having com- 
manded all worship, properly such, to be paid to God 
alone, making it thereby incommunicable to any creature. 
In a word then, prayer and thanksgiving, under one con- 
sideration, are founded in kindnesses to be received, or 
already received: but considered as parts of religious’ 
worship, they carry in them the same significancy which 
sacrifice or any other instance of religious worship does ; 
are outward marks and expressions of that honour which 
belongs to God only, and are therefore fownded in the 
essential dignity of the person: to whom this honour is 
paid. This writer observes justly enough, (p. 43.) “ that 
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** there would be no obligation either to prayer or thanks- 
<¢ giving, if God did not exercise a providence over the 
** world; and from thence he infers, (p. 44.) that God’s 
** government of the world is the foundation of this kind 
“* of worship.” This may be true, in a certain sense, and 
very consistent with what I had said, according as prayer 
and thanksgiving may be taken under different conceptions. 
I considered them under such precise formality, as ex- 
pressions or marks of honour: and that my reasoning was 
just, is capable of being proved, even with the evidence of 
demonstration. I shall make it out distinctly, step by step, 
as follows. There is no reason why I should esteem or 
think any thing thus or thus excellent, but because it really 
is so; therefore the intrinsic excellency of the thing is the 
sole foundation of all just value or esteem. Inward honour 
is a mental acknowledgment of that esteem which I have 
of, or bear towards, the thing so esteemed, and conse- 
quently rests upon the same foundation: worship, con- 
sidered as an outward expression or mark of that honour, 
{as it must be considered when once appropriated to the 
one only greatest and most excellent Being»,) rests upon 
the same foundation that the honour does: prayer and 
thanksgiving, considered as parts of religious worship, (and 


4 I shall endeavour to illustrate this matter for the sake of common 
readers. We read in Daniel, chap. vi. of a law made that no petition should 
be offered to any one for thirty days, save to the king only, under pain of 
high treason. By that law petitions, for such a time, were appropriated to 
the crown, became ensigns of royal dignity and majesty, and acknowledg- 
ments of sovereignty in the person to whom they should be offered. Should 
any subject, for that time, have made a petition to any but the king, and 
have pleaded that the person to whom he made it was capable of obliging 
him, and upon that foundation (the sole foundation of all petitions) he had 
petitioned him; he would presently have been told, that the receiving a peti- 
tion was a privilege of the crown, and went along with the throne; that there 
could not now be any /ega/ foundation for it, but the royalty of the person to 
whom it shonld be offered. Now, put for royalty, Divine perfections; and 
for petitions, religious prayer and thanksgiving; which are appropriated, 
not for thirty days, but for ever, to God; and it will appear that the only 
lawful foundation of religious prayer and thanksgiving, considered as parts 
of worship, is the Divinity, i.e. the intrinsic excellency of the object, 
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consequently as marks and expressions of that highest ho- 
nour, which is appropriate to the greatest and best of 
Beings,) has the same foundation which all worship has} 
that is, which honour has; that is, which esteem has; that 
is, the intrinsic excellency of the object: which was to be 
proved. There is no answering this, but either by deny- 
ing prayer and thanksgiving to be parts of religious wor- 
ship; or by shewing that all worship is not appropriate to 
God. Thus far I have proceeded in observing, that this 
writer has not been able to make good his position, that 
the worship of Christ is founded on his mediatorial 
office. The contrary may be proved from two plain 
reasons. 

1. That the only Scriptural foundation of any religious 
worship, is the Divinity of the person to be adored, in op- 
position to all creature-worship ; as I have formerly proved 
in my Defence, &c. vol. i. Qu. 16. And it is worth ob- 
serving, how naturally and how easily this falls in with the 
commands to worship Christ ; since the same Scriptures, 
which declare him to be adorable, describe him also as 
God; and, together with the mame, ascribe to him like- 
wise those Divine perfections which make up and form 
the idea signified by so august and venerable a name. 

2. That the mediatorial office will cease at the day of 
judgment, and therefore cannot be the foundation of that 
worship which will continue beyond it; even for ever 
and ever, as Christ’s worship will. See Rom. ix. 5. 
Heb. xiii. 21. 1 Pet. iv. 11. 2 Pet. iii. 18. Rev. 1. 5, 6. v. 
Dat ie inet 

This gentleman demands of me a plain Scripture text, 
where it is said that Christ is to be worshipped as being 
God, equal to the Father. But to this I answer, that 
Scripture supposes men to have common sense; and 
therefore when Scripture has laid down one only rule and 
foundation of worship, and it appears from the same Scrip- . 
ture that Christ is to be worshipped; there is no need of 
any thing farther, the rest follows of course. Besides, 
that though Scripture has not in express terms said, that 
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he is to be worshipped on that particular account; yet, 
since Scripture has asserted the equality of the Son to the 
Father, in more: places than one, and his right to worship 
too; a very little logic will suffice to shew what relation 
these two things must have to each other. 

5- A fifth particular maintained by this writer, though 
it. concerns myself more than the cause, I am now to take 
notice of. “‘ Dr. Waterland,” he says (p. 54.) “ has, in one 
“‘ passage, given up both points” (viz. that the Son is God 
in a lower sense.of the word God, and is to be worshipped 
only as Mediator) “ tous.” But where have I said either, 
or any thing like it? L have given nothing up, that I know 
of, which can do this writer, or his cawse, any service. I 
have said, that the Father is primarily and eminently God, 
Creator, and object of worship: which he may be, without 
supposing him to be God in any higher or any different 
sense of the word God, Creator, &c. A different manner 
or order of existing or operating may, in many cases, be 
sufficient to ground an emphasis upon, (as might be proved 
by plain instances,) without recurring to a higher and 
lower sense of the words. As to the allowing of a sub- 
ordination, it is so far from inferring a lower sense of the 
word God, &c. that,.in strict propriety of speech, it im- 
plies the contrary; as I have before observed more at 
large. 

Having thus examined and answered the most material 
pretences which this writer insists upon, in favour of 
Arianism, or in. opposition to the Catholic doctrine, I 
might now take my leave of him. But it may be proper 
first to-say something to a pretended contradiction, which 
not only he, (p:6.) but the Modest Pleader also, (p. 48.) 
has. been pleased to charge me with; as it is usual with 
many to think every thing contradictory which they can- 
not readily reconcile. 

My words are, (Defence, vol. i. &c. p. 248.) “ Each 
“¢ divine Person is an individual intelligent agent: but as 
*¢ subsisting in one undivided substance, they are all to- 
‘‘ gether, in that respect, but one undivided intelligent 
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“agent.” This, they tell me, is to say, that three persons 
are one person. But, if they please to think again, they 
will find it is no more than saying, that person, and undi- 
vided intelligent agent, are not reciprocal. Undivided, or 
individual, intelligent agent, like the phrase individual 
being, may admit of a stricter and a larger sense. When 
this writer is able to fix a certain principle of individuation, 
he may then perhaps have something of colour for the 
charge of contradiction. See this matter more distinctly 
and fully explamed in my Defence, &c. vol. i. p. 122. 

I have detained my reader long enough, I fear too 
long, in the Preface. But I was willing, having this 
fresh opportunity of appearing in public, to take some no- 
tice of those two pamphlets, (the only ones that deserved 
it,) which had objected to my Vindication of Christ’s 
Divinity, vol. iv. If I have, either through haste, or 
through a desire of brevity, slipped over any thing of real 
weight, or that may create any scruple or difficulty with 
impartial and considering men; I shall, when apprised of 
it, (if God permit,) carefully and fully examine and dis- 
cuss that, and whatever else falls within the compass of 
what I have undertaken, namely, the point of Christ’s real 
Divinity, in opposition to the pretended Divinity main- 
tained by the Arians. 

I should just observe to the reader, that some of the 
Sermons, as they appear in print, are somewhat longer 
than when preached. The three last especially are so, 
which I was obliged to shorten in the preaching, passing 
over several pages, for fear of keeping the audience too 
long. Some notes I have here and there added at the bot- 
tom, since the Sermons were delivered; though much the 
greater part were prepared before. I thought it very 
proper to intermix all along with Scripture, the testi- 
monies of the ancients, as the best comments ‘upon it. 
The reader will be the better satisfied in having a view of 
both together; and our adversaries may perhaps see cause 
to abate of their unreasonable and unaccountable boasts 
that way, when it appears from so many plain and clear 
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proofs, that their pretences to antiquity are groundless, 
and their faith movel as it is false. 

I cannot here forget to mention my obligations to the 
Reverend Dr. Knight, of St. Sepulchre’s, London; whose 
great learning and judgment are equal to his singular mo- 
desty and ingenuity ; and to whose judicious observations 
it is owing, that the following Sermons appear more cor- 


rect, and may, I hope, be more useful, than they would 
otherwise have been. 
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JOHNi. 1. 


In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. 


SAINT John the beloved Disciple, the undoubted author 
of this Gospel which bears his name, was the youngest of 
the Apostles, and survived the rest many years. He saw 
“so much the more of the state of Christianity, and of the 
progress it made under two persecutions; the first by 
Nero, the second by Domitian. Under the latter, he 
himself had inevitably suffered, had not God miracu- 
lously preserved him. After this, he was banished into 
Patmos, a little island in the Archipelago; and, during 
his retirement there, was favoured, in a particular manner, 
with revelations from heaven; which he committed to 
writing, and left behind him for the benefit of the Church. 
After a year or two’s exile, it pleased God to call him 
forth again to Ephesus, his usual seat of residence; and 
there he passed the short remainder of his days, being 
then ninety years old, in the most divine and comfortable 
employment; taking upon him the charge of the churches ~ 
be VOLe ii: B 
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of Christ, those especially of the Lesser Asia. As there 
must be heresies at all times, (infinite wisdom permitting 
them for great ends and reasons,) $0 were there not 
wanting, even in the times of the Apostles, some denying 
the divinity, others the humanity of our blessed Lord, 

and both for the same reason; being offended at the 
great and unsearchable mystery of God incarnate. The 
tares had been sown by Simon Magus, Cerinthus, and 
others; and were grown up to a great height before ot. 
John’s death. This made it the more necessary for him 
to write his Gospel; which accordingly he undertook at 
the request of the bishops of Asia, and the brethren of 
the neighbouring provinees-.But first he appointed so- 
lemn fasting and prayer for the divine blessing and. as- 
sistance in it; after which being more fully instructed 
and more plentifully inspired, he thus began his lofty 
theme. “In the beginning was the Worp, and the 
« Worp was with God, and the WorpD was God. The 
“ same was in the beginning with God. All things were 
“made by him, and without him was not any thing 
« made that was made.” In these few words, and those 
that follow in that chapter, the good Apostle has. not 
only confuted most of the heresies then on foot, but has 
obviated as many as should thereafter rise up in opposi- 
tion to the. divinity, personality, or incarnation of the Son 
of God : points of the greatest concernment to all Chris- 
tians, but which nevertheless (through the perverseness of 
men’s wits, and their proneness to take wrong measures 
of divine things) have been a stone of stumbling, and a rock 
of offence to the disputers of this world, m former and. in | 
latter ages.” This first. chapter of St.John: (as I said)’ is. 
alone sufficient, with reasonable’ men, to: end all disputes 
upon those heads.. The words: are plain, and: the: sense 
clear when carefully looked into; and’ it:is for that very 
reason that they have been more tampered with, than 
atry in the whole Scriptures. For, when the: obvious 
and natural meaning) of a text happens. toy stand in the 
way of an hypothesis, or preconceived opinion, pains must 
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be taken to darken the evidence, and to perplex the 
proofs which make against it: My design is briefly to 
enumerate the several interpretations which have been 
given of this chapter, to remark upon them as far as is 
needful, and to establish the only true one. They are 
reducible to four; which I may Call Sabellian, Socinian, 
Arian, and Catholic. shall explain them in their order. 
To begin with the first. 

1. Under the Sabellian interpretation I include all that 
belongs to men of Sabellian principles, whether before or 
after the times of Sabellius, who lived about the middle 
of the third century. The Sabellians deny the Adyos, or 
Worp, whereof St. John speaks, to be any real or sub- 
stantial thing, distinct from the Person of God the Fa- 
ther. They understand by the Word, either some atéri- 
bute, power, or operation inherent and permanent in the _ 
Father; or else some transient voice, sound, and the like. 
How they came into thése and the like fancies, I shall 
show presently, after I have premised a few things about 
the name of the Asyos, or Wor, which St; John uses. I 
do not design any historical account of the usé of the 
term among Jews or Gentiles ;_ being happily prevented, 
in that part, by a late excellent sermon of a very worthy 
and learned Prelatea. But I must observe that the Greek 
Aéyos, which we render Worp, may signify either inward 
thought, or outward speech. And it has with good rea- 
son been supposed by the Catholic writers, that the de- 
sign of this name was to intimate that the relation of Fa- 
ther and Son bears some resemblance and analogy to 
that of thought, or of speech to the mind>, For example : 
as thought is coeval with the mind; so the Son js coeval 
with the Fathers, As thought is closely united to, pro- 
ceeds from, and yet remains in the mind; so also may 
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we understand that the Son is in the bosom of the Fa- 
ther, proceeding from him, yet never divided or separate, 
but remaining in him and with him. As to speech, it is 
properly the inlerpreter of the mind; and so, in this re- 
spect also, there is some resemblance and analogy, the 
Son being as it were interpreter and revealer of the un- 
known Father to the world4. Some of the eancient Ca- 
tholic writers joining both these notions together, have 
considered them as applicable to the Son at different 
times, and in different capacities. Before the world was 
made, while he yet existed alone with the Father, (al- 
ways including the Holy Ghost,) they supposed he might 
best be compared to silent thought resting in the mind, 


4 Ob hoc /erbum nuncupatur, quia ex proprio divino ore processit, et ni- 
hil Pater sine eo aut jussit, aut fecit. Pseud. Ambros. de Fid. Orth. cap. vi. 
p. 353. ed. Bened. 

Abveres 38 nal 6 Abyos vids elves age To amruyytrrey re xeugice rou TUT eds 
ixslvou, zvdroyor TH macrovutyy vidi, Aéyw vod ruyxavovras’ ws yag 5 wag npiv Ac- 
yo Yayyinds tsi toy Dxd ToD vod dompetrwy, oicws & rod OQeod Abyos tyvuxas Tov 
marke kaonartacu by tyve marten, Orig. Comm. in Joh. p. 41. Vid. et 
Just. Mart. Dial. p. 358. Iren. lib. ii. cap. 30. p. 163. 

© Theophilus Bishop of Antioch, where he speaks of the adyos tvdiaderos 
and aweopegixds (p. 129.) is thus to be understood. Tertullian, in his piece 
against Praxeas, has a great deal to the same purpose. Athenagoras, Tatian, 
and Hippolytus, though more obscurely, seem to have intended the same. 
And even Origen himself had adopted the like notion, as may appear from 
the following passages. = , 

"Edy tmipesras erdlaeey adrod wéous ris taivolas, movov xard Td sivas copie 





3 42 G > ~ » ae , , & ~ 9 £ ~ 
apren ESI. —< ag EI TELY AY TIVE redappnxoras metebursooy MWAVTHY THY EMLVOBMEVHY THIS 


svopeolaus Tou mewroToxov wéons wricwos tsi 9 copia, Orig. in Joh. p. 19. 





"Ey dexii ny 6 Aoyos doh 0 werd magrugiay THY ix cay rugoisay &aodtdo- 
ras slenodon h copia, wai tse wooemivonuivn 1 copia Tov ary arayyirrovTos Ade, 
vonriov ray by oH ext, Tovriss 7H copia, with elves. Ovig. in Joh. p.43. Compare 
p. 59. 

Afterwards Origen uses an argument to prove that the Adyes has a real 
substance, and adds in conclusion: ‘O Aayos 
tur, p. 44. Which words are remarkable, and worth comparing with Ter- 
tullian’s upon the same subject, where he says : Jam in usu est nostrorum, 
per simplicitatem interpretationis, sermonem dicere in primordio apud Deum 
fuisse, cum magis rationem competat antiquiorem haberi; quia non sermo- 
nalis a principio, sed rationalis Deus etiam ante principium, et quia ipse 
quoque sermo ratione consistens, priorem eam ut substantiam suam osten- 
dat. Tertull. contr. Prax. cap. v. 
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and which in Greek is called Adyog 8:49er0¢. But when 
he afterwards came to create the world, and to reveal 
both himself and his Father, then he might more pro- 
perly be compared to outward speech, or a word spoken 
forth, which the Greeks express by Adyos mpogopixde. And 
thus it is, that the same writers sometimes speak of the 
Aédyos, or Worp, being both eternal, and in time: eternal 
in one capacity, not so in the other. For as thought 
must be considered previous to speech, so the Aéyos, or 
W orp, under one consideration might be conceived more 
ancient than under the other. 

Thus far the Catholics, sober men, carried on the pa- 
rallel; and there was no harm in it, while they kept close 
to the rule of faith, and within the bounds of sobriety. 
But the Sabellian heretics did not stop there. They pur- 
sued the parallel still farther, till they left the Adyos, or 
W orp, no distinct personality. They observed that in- 
ward thought was no real substantial thing, distinct from 
the mind itself; and that outward speech was but a voice 
or sownd, nothing fixed, real, and permanent: and from 
hence they took occasion to misinterpret the Apostle very 
widely ; as if the Worp, which he speaks of, were no- 
thing really distinct from the Father, not a second Person, 
any more than a man’s thought, or word, is another per- 
son from the man. This kind of construction was openly 
received and propagated by f Photinus, about the middle 
of the fourth century; by Paul of §Samosata, almost a 
century before him; by »Sabellius and Noétus earlier 
than he; and by i Praxeas still higher up, about the end 
of the second century; and * probably by some other heres 


* Hilar. p. 789, 1048, 1179. Ambros. de Fid. lib. i. cap. 8. 

s Epiphan. Heres. Ixv. p. 608, 609. 

h Epiphan. Heres. Ixv. p. 608. 

i Tertull. contr. Prax. c. vii. viii. 

k Vid. Clem. Alexandr. Strom. p. 646. Iren. p. 130, 132, 157, 158. 

N. B. The notion of a Adyos tviidSeros and xegoPopixds, in this heretical sense, 
is justly condemned by all the Fathers. Athanasius, Hilary, Basil, Ambrose, 
and other Catholics censured it as smartly as the Council of Sirmium, Euse- 
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tics before im, What remains of it at this day is to be 
met with chiefly among the Socinians ; those of them, I 
mean, who have refined upon their master Socinus; in this 
particular; and are more properly Photinians, or Sabel- 
lians. A kcelebrated writer abroad has openly espouseae 
this Photinian notion in part; disguising it a little under 
the name reason, answering pretty nearly to the heretical 
sense of the Adyos evdidSeros, or inward thought: so that 
now the Sabellian interpretation, after the latest improye- 
ments, runs thus. 

“ In the beginning was Reason, and Reason was in God, 
“ and Reason was God himself. It was in God from the 
“‘ beginning, before the world was: for whatever is in na- 
“ ture was made with the highest Reason, neither is there 
“‘ that single thing that was made without Reason.” 

But against this, or any other the like Sabellian con- 
struction of the first chapter of St. John, many unanswer- 
able reasons have been urged both by ancients and mo- 
derns. 

1. As first, St. John does not say that the WoRD was 
1@zios, a divine Word, which might have favoured the 
Sabellian sense, but Oshs, God; thereby strongly denoting 
.a real Person. A man’s word, or thought, is not called 
man; nor would the Word or Wisdom a God be called 
God, if a mere attribute or operation only was intended, 
and not a real Person. Or if it be said, that it does denote 
a Person, the same Person that was before spoken of as 
God, in the same verse; then how can the other words 


bius, or the Arians. Vid. Orig. in Joh. p. 24. in Jerem, p. 184. Euseb. contr. 
Mare. p. 120. de Land. Const. c. 12, Cyril. Hierosol. Catech. iv. c. 5. p. 50. 
Athanas. Expos. Fid. p. 99. Orat. ii. p. 503. Basil. Hom. xxvii. p. 602. Am- 
bros. de Fid. lib. iv. cap. 7. Ignat. Epist. Interpolat. ad Magnes. c. 8. Some 
even of the Arians, after they came to make a distinction of a twofold Adyos, 
adopted, in part, this very Sabellian notion. Vid. Athamas. p. 503, 282, 260. 
Cyril. Alex. in Joh. lib. i. p. 30. Ambros. de Fid. lib. iy. ¢; 7, 

k Le Clerc. Comment. in Joh. i, 1. 

1 Vid. Euseb. contr, Marcel. p, 83. Tertull. contr. Prax: p. 504. Epiph. 
Heres. Ixy. p. 609. Deus erat Verbum cessat Sonus. vocis: Res est, non 
Sonus; natura, non Ser mo; Deus, non inanitas est. Hilar. p. 796. ‘a 
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stand, that he was with God? He cannot fe supposed the 
self-same Person with whom he was. ™ With God, plainly 
signifies the same as with the Father, (see 1 Joh. i. 2.) who 
is God. The Apostle can never be supposed to mean that 
the Father was: with the Father; the Word therefore, if it 
denotes a Person at all, must tie understood of another 
Person. But that it denotes a Person will appear farther. 

2. For it is not said that the WoOrp, or REAsoNn, was 
in God, as might be proper of an attribute, &c. but with 
God ; which is another personal character ™. 

3. It is said that all things were made by the Word: 
which (as appears from other texts) comes to the same as 
to say, that the Worp made all things: which is a far- 
ther confirmation that a real thing is intended by the 
W opp, not an attribute only°. 

4. The Apostle observes (v. 8.) of John the Baptist, 
‘that he (xzivos) was not that Light, intimating thereby 
that he had been speaking of a Person before, who really 
was; and therefore from hence also i it appears that the 
W orp is something real. — 

5. It is said (ver. 14.) of the Worp;ithat “he came 
“¢ unto his own, and his own received him not.” This is 
good sense, and sounds well. But to say that Reason, the 
attribute, came unto its own, and its own received it not, 
has hardly either sense or propriety. 

6. The Worp is represented (ver. 14.) as the only-le- 
gotten of the Father; which again is personal. For if be- 
gotten may be a proper expression, concerning an attribute 
or property ; yet only-begotten is not, unless'God has no 
more attributes than one. The characters therefore being 

* 

m Ei 6 Adyos Ay. Teds Tov Sedv, ody, 6 Adyos Esl weds oY fv. 0008 yup 0 meds ay Hy eet 
Abyos. Epiphan. Heres. lxv. p. 609. 

* Verbum erat dpud Deum. Nunquid audieras 7 Deo, ut Sermonem re- 
condite cogitationis acciperes? non in altero esse, sed ewm altero preedi- 
catur. Hilar. p. 796. 

° Fecit enim et ipse, que facta sunt per illum, Quale est ut nihil sit ipse 


sine quo nihil factum est ? Ut inanis solida, et vacuus plena, et incorporalis 
corporalia sit operatus? J'ertull. contr. Prax. c. 7. Comp. Pheebad. p. 304. 
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thus plainlpe Woe and no necessity appearing why we 
should have recourse to figure, the literal interpretation is 
undoubtedly preferable. ; 

7. I may add, lastly, that St. John in his Revelations j 
expressly applies the name of Aéyos, or Worp, to Christ” 
Jesus. “ His name,” saith he, “ is called the Worp of 
“ Gods.) Revixixense 

These reasons are abundantly sufficient to convince us, 
that St. John intended not any attribute or operation by 
the Worp, but a real, living, substantial thing or person, 
distinct from the Father: and so the Church of Christ 
from the beginning has constantly understood it. So 
much for the Sabellian interpretation of this chapter. 

2. The next that offers itself is the Socinian, properly 
so called; never espoused by Heretic or Catholic; never 
so much as thought of, at least not heard of, before the 
days of Socinus. He supposes St. John to have intended 
a real Person, by the Word, viz. the man Christ Jesus. 
His interpretation then is to this effect. , 

“¢ In the beginning of the Gospel, was the man Christ 
‘«« Jesus, otherwise called the Worp. He was with God, 
** having been taken up into heaven before he entered on 
‘his ministry. And he was God, having the office, ho- 
“ nour, and title of a God conferred upon him, after his 
“ resurrection. The same was in the beginning of the Gos- 
** pel with God. All things belonging to the Gospel-state 
“‘ were reformed and renewed by him: and without him 
*‘ was there not any thing reformed or renewed.” ; 

A construction so manifestly forced and foreign, as this 
is, Carries its own confutation along with it. It serves 
only to show what contempt the heads of a sect generally 
have, not only of. the rest of mankind, but even of their 
own disciples; while they can thus unmercifully impose 
the wildest conceits imaginable upon them. To do the 
later Socinians justice, they have, I think, for the most 
part given up this violent interpretation; and, instead of it, 
have rather closed in with the Sabellian construction, 
which is more ingenious and plausible, and serves their 
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hypothesis as well. Neither of them will answer to the 
truth of the sacred Writ: they are both no other than 
the device of man, and must equally come to nought. 

I proceed to the Arian interpretation, which appears 
better than either of the former, as coming nearer to the 
true one; and it is for that Pvery reason the most insi- 
nuating and dangerous of any. 

3. The Arian construction, invented probably before, 
but first openly espoused and propagated in the beginning 
of the fourth century, is as follows. 

‘In the beginning of all things, before ever the earth 
«‘ or the world was made, there existed a very glorious 
‘and excellent creature, (since called the Worp,) the 
“ Oracle of God, and Revealer of his will. That excellent 
‘¢ Person, the first whom God of his own good pleasure 
‘and free choice gave being to, was with God the Fa- 
“ther; and he was God, another God, an inferior God, 
‘infinitely inferior; but yet truly God, as being truly 
« partaker of divine glory then, and fore-ordained to have 
<‘ true dominion and authority in God’s own time. God 
“ employed him as an instrument, or under agent, in 
“¢ framing and fashioning the world of imferior creatures ; 
© and approved of his services so well, as to do nothing 
‘«¢ without him.” 

This is the sum of the Arian interpretation, as nearly 
as I could draw it, out of the most general principles of 
the sect. For it must be observed that there never was a 
sect so divided and various, so unsettled and fluctuating 
in their principles as they. The reason of it is this; they 
take a kind of middle way between Catholics and Soci- 
nians, which admits of so great a latitude, that they know — 
not where to fix. The Catholics looking upon the Son as 
essentially God in one capacity, and as man in another, 


p Vinci illi vel facile possunt, vel facile vitari, quorum prima propositione 
omne consilium pectoris proditur.’ At vero hi (Ariani) quibus multa nobis- 
cum paria sunt, facile possunt innoxias mentes, et Soli Deo deditas, fraudu- 
lenta societate percutere, dum malorum suorum virus per bona nostra defen- 
dunt. Pseud. Ambros. de Fid. Orthodowa, cap. i. p. 347. ed. Bened. 
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city SN nay roper to ascribe to him, in this 


or in that: respect. The ocinians believing him to be 
man only, can as easily come to a resolution in the parti- 
culars of their scheme. But the Arians supposing him a _ 
creature at large, and not knowing the several degrees of 
perfection on this side infinite, are always in uncertainty ; 
not being able to determine how much or how little it 
may be proper to ascribe to the Son of God: and hence 
it is that they could never unite together in any one fixed 
and certain set of principles; but have been always. waver- 
ing, various, and unconstant; and must ever be so to the 
world’s end. But this by the way: having laid before 
you the Arian interpretation, nothing now remains but to 
offer to you the Catholic sense of this chapter, which I 
mean to explain, and defend; and that will be the same 
thing with confuting the Arian. 

4. The Catholic construction, at length, is'this. 

< In the beginning, before there was any creature, (con= 
** sequently from all eternity,) the Worn existed; and the 
* Worp was no distant separate power, estranged from 
“God, or unacquainted with him, but he was with God, 
“and himself also Gvery God; not another God, but an- 
“‘ other Person only, of the same nature, substance, and 
** Godhead. All things were created by him, &c.”’ 

This I presume to call the Catholic and truly primitive 
interpretation of the first verse of this chapter: and what 
time your patience will farther allow me, shall be taken 
up in asserting and maintaining it. St. John has here 
called the Worn, God. In what sense, is the question. 


4 Dei Verbum, imo magia ipse Deus, Zren. Pe 132: 

“Ey yae udu 6 Osss* ors elev, ey apr o Aoyos ny ey TH Czy xual Ocds Hyd a Adee; 
Clem, Alex. 9.135. FS 

Alium autem quomodo accipere debeas, j jam professus sum. Persone, non 
substantie nomine; ad distinctionem, non ad divisionem. Ter. tull. contr. 

vax. p. 506. Hune didicimus Filium Dei esse, et Deum dictum ex unitate 
i Tertull. Apolog. c. 21. 

Ei 38 aby 6 dayas meos tiv Osov, Osds dy, ri ody Ohossey dy cis ddo Adve Seods 5 


Ado pty bx dpa Side GAN i tye, xeiouma. dt doy &c. Hippol. contr, Noét. c. xiv. 
poly: 
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The context, and circumstances, and other coll ri evi- 
dences must at length decide it. I shall first inquire, 
_1. What kind of idea, or notion, Scripture and Chris- 


tian antiquity give us of one that is trudy and really God. 
peter 





hall consider what reasons we haye to believé that 
St. John here calls the Aéyos, or Worp, God, in the same 
sense, or in conformity to that idea. 

I, I shall inquire what kind of idea, or notion, Scrip- 
ture and Christian antiquity give us of one that is really 
and truly God. If we trace this matter through the Old 
Testament, we shall find that the Scripture-notion of a 
Person that is truly God, and should be received as such, 
includes in it power and might irresistible"; perfect know- 
ledge and consummate wisdom’, eternity t, immutability, 
and omnipresence*; creative powersY; supremacy, inde- 
pendence, and necessary existence*. These are the dis- 
tinguishing characters under which.God was pleased to 
make himself known: and it is upon these accounts that 
he, in opposition to all other Gods, claims to be received 
and honoured as God. These therefore are what make up 
the Scripture-idea of a Person who is truly, really, and 
strictly God. And if Scripture has thus informed us what 
properties, attributes, and perfections, must be supposed 
to meet in one that is é¢ruly and properly God, our own 
reason must tell us, that these attributes, &c. must have 
a subject, and this subject we call substance: and there- 
fore the Scripture-notion of God, is that of an eternal, im- 
mutable, omnipresent, omniscient, almighty substance. If 
it be pretended that these are the characters of a swpreme 


r Deut. iii. 24. vii. 19. x. 17. xxxii. 39. 1 Chron. xxix. 11. Job ix. 4. 
xii. 16. xlii. 2, Isa. xxvi. 4, xlii..5. 

s Job xxxvi. 4. xxxvii. 16. Dan. ii. 20. : " 

t Psal, xciii. 2. Job xxxvi. 26. Gen. xxi, 33. Deut. xxxiii, 27. Isa. lvii. 15. 

u Mal. iii. 6. 

x Deut. iv. 7. Psal, exxxix.7, &c. Jer. xxiii: 23, 24., 

y 2 Kings xix. 15. Job xxvi, xxxviii. Psal, yiii. 4. Isa. xlv.7, 18.; Jer. x. 
12. ; 
z Exod. iii. 14. 
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God BS and not of every Person that is érue God; I 
answer that supremacy (negatively # considered in oppo- 
sition to any superior nature) is one of the characters 
belonging to any Person that is ¢ruly God, as much as 
omnipotence, omniscience, or any other; and consequently 
he is not ¢ruly God, in the Scripture- -notion of God, , who 
is not supreme God. This is the Scripture-notion of one 
that is ¢ruly God; and thus it stood when St. John wrote 
his Gospel. : 

Let us next inquire, whether the same notion obtained 
in the Christian Church after St. John wrote. 

Justin Martyr, a very early and excellent writer, within 
forty or fifty years of St. John, observes, that > God alone 
is necessarily. existing and immutable, (or incorruptible.) 
and that for this very reason he is God; thereby inti- 
mating that without such perfections he could not be 
God. 

Ireneus, another early and judicious writer, almost 
contemporary with Justin, expresses himself more fully 
and clearly upon the same head; observing that ¢no Per- 
son that has any superior can be justly called God; nor 
any thing that has been created, or ever began to exist. 
The same Irenzeus has a whole 4 chapter to prove that the 
Old Testament, or New, never gave the title of God, ab- 
solutely and definitively, to any one that is not éruly 
God. 


a I say, negatively ; because positive sapremacy over others could not com- 
mence till the creation. 

b Moves yee dyivinros xxl kPSagros Ocds, xox) dice rolte Oxds tsi. Justin. Dial. 
p. 21. Jebb. 

¢ Qui enim super se habet aliquem superiorem, hic neque Deus neque rex 
magnus dici potest. Lib. iv. cap. ii. p. 229. 

Quzcunque autem initium sumpserunt, et dissolutionem possunt percipere, 
et subjecta sunt, et indigent ejus qui se fecit, necesse est omnimodo uti diffe- 
rens vocabulum habeant apud eos etiam, qui vel modicum sensum in discer- 
nendo talia habent: ita ut is quidem qui omnia fecerit cum verbo suo, juste 
dicatur Deus et Dominus solus; que autem facta sunt, non jam ejusdem 
vocabuli participabilia esse, neque juste id vocabulum sumere debere, quod 
est Creatoris. Jren, lib. iii. cap. viii. p. 183. 

4 Lib, iii. cap. 6. 
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Tertullian (in the beginning of the third century, or 
sooner, within a hundred years, or very nearly, of St. 
John) observes, that the word © God does not, like Lord, 
signify dominion or power only, but substance ; that none 
but the eternal uncreated substance can justly be called 
God; that an inferior God is a contradiction in terms. 

Pitta cstimonies are sufficient to show (without adding 
any more) how the word God was taken and generally un- 
derstood by the Christian Church, soon after the Apostle’s 
time; and therefore very probably, in the Apostle’s time 
also. Now let us proceed to consider 

II. What reasons we have to believe that St. John, in 
his first chapter, calls the WorpD God, in the same sense, 
in conformity to that idea which Scripture hath given us 
of one that is truly’God; and which the primitive writers 
also appear plainly to have embraced. . 

1. This alone is a strong presumption, in favour of our 
interpretation, that the Scriptures before, and the Chris- 
tian Church after, espouse this notion. Would St. John 
have called the Worp, God, in the manner that he does, 
without guard or caution, had he not intended it in the 
strict sense, which Scripture itself so much favours, and 
in which the generality, at least, would be most apt to 
take it? Had he meant it in a lower sense, it might have 
been very proper to have inserted a qualifying clause to 
prevent any mistake or misconstruction; which yet he is 
so far from doing, (as we shall see presently,) that he has 
put together with it many circumstances, all tending to 
convince us that he used the word in the strict sense, as 
Scripture had done before, and the Christian Church did 
after. For 


© Deus substantie ipsius nomen, id est Divinitatis; Dominus vero non 
substantiz, sed potestatis, &c. Tertull. contr. Hermog. p. 234. 

Deus jam vocari obtinuit substantia cui ascribo. Hanc invenies solam 
innatam, infectam; solam eternam, et universitatis conditricem nega . 
Deum quem dicis deteriorem :_ nega summum magnum, quem credis mino-~ 
rem. Adv. Marc. lib. i. cap. 6, 7. p. 368. 
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2 Ie Seo bservable; that the Apostle does not say, in 
the beginning God created the Wor», (as the style runs 
in the first chapter of Genesis, and might have been pro- 
perly used here, had he intended to signify that the WorRD 
was God, in an inferior or improper sense:) but instead of 
that, he only says that the Worp was; intimating that 
he existed before any thing was created, consequently 
from all eternity: for whatever existed before any thing 
was created, was no creature, as is manifest of itself; and 
if no creature, eternal. This is farther confirmed from the 
Apostle’s repeating it in the next verse, “The same was itt 
“ the beginning with God.”’ It is not improbable that the 
Apostle might intend this in opposition to Cerinthus, who 
believed the Ayioupyéc, or Creator, to be separate and 
estranged from Gods. Nothing can be more directly 
levelled against that doctrine than this assertion of St. 
John’s, that the Worp, who was Creator of the world, 
was from the beginning, or always, with God. But to 
proceed : 

3. Another argument of St. John’s intending the word 
God in the strict sense, may be drawn from the time 
whereof he is speaking. It was before the creation ; he 
was then God. It is not said, that he was appointed God 
over the things that should be afterwards created. No - 
he was’ God before the world was. Our adversariés some- 
times tell us of a throne, a power of judging, a regal au- 


f Tlaed 08 70 del ouverves ra marel, Akyerces, xa) 6 Adyos dy Teds Toy Osay. ov yee 
Eyivero wQ0s Tov Osoy. xa raved paua, rd Av, roo Aoyou xarnyoosiras, dri ty doxh 
My xed Ore weds roy Osdy Hd, odes chs Lerchis xwerCopeevos, ober rod worpos kororsin 
wroesves. Kal aeru oles aod rob fen sivecs by aon yivouevos ey oxy ovrs drs oB en 
Toy zcevery 700s Tov Oxdy tar oH eos Tov Oedy eivocs yavoucsvos. Tod yee wiévros Xesvou 
nal wiavos, tv der nv b Abyos, nal 6 Aoyos iv Teds Tov Oséy. Orig. in Joh. p. 45. 

Obx hy yg Ore corn Bravos Hy. O10 Adyerces by aexn iy 6 Aovyos. Ibid. p. 66. 

Vid. etiam Athanas. p. 526. Hilar. p. 795. Chrysost. in Joh, p. 25. and 
other testimonies collected in Suicer. Thesaur. under "Agxn, and Petay. 147, 
417. remy 

€ Tren. lib. iii. cap. 11. p. 188. lib. i, cap. 26. p. 105. Tertill. de Prescript, 
Heret. Append, p. 221. Epiphan. Heres, xxviii. p. 110. 
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thority belonging to the Son: and that therefore he is 
God ; and they observe! (as they think, shrewdly, but in 
truth very weakly) that the Holy Ghost has therefore 
none of that title, as having no regal dominion, &c. And 
when, in psiniagh this, we say farther, that the Son was 
le a and Lord, under the Old Testament; they 
reply, that he was then 2v pop¢} Ocoi, acting in the name 
and Person of God, and therefore styled God. Admitting 
all this, (which is mostly fiction,) yet what will they do 
with this text of St. John? Here it is plain, that the Son 
was God before any dominion over the creatures com- 
menced; before he acted as representative of the Father, 
or was 2v oo @zoi, in that low fictitious sense: how was 
he God before the creation? Here they have little left to 
say, but that “he was partaker of diyine power and 
«< glory with and from the Father i.’ From hence then 
we see, that dominiom alone is not sufficient to account for 
the Son’s being God ; not to mention that the Holy Ghost 
might have been called God in Scripture, as having been 
“‘ partaker of divine power and glory: with and from the 
<< Father,’ as well as the Son; so that that pretence 
about the Holy Ghost and this solution hang not well to- 
gether. To such straits and inconsistencies aré men re- 
duced by bringing their hypotheses with them to interpret 
Scripture: by, instead of making Scripture the rule of 
their faith. But to conclude this article: since then nei- 
ther dominion, (on account of which princes and. magis- 
trates have been sometimes. called, Gods,) nor vicegerency, 
nor any thing of like kind, will account for the Worp’s 
being called: God by St. John in this place: and since our 
adversaries themselves’ appear to be) very sensible that 
their principles, which serve to help: them out at other 
times, fail them here; and that they are forced rather to 
say any thing, however slight or trifling, than to be wholly 
silent: this alone is a strong presumption on our side of 
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the question, where the solution is so easy and natural, 


and entirely consistent with our other principles. 

4. Another circumstance, confirming our interpretation 
of this passage of St. John, is, that “all things” are there 
said to have been ‘‘ made by him;”’ and, to be more em- 
phatical, that “* without him was not any thing made that 
“‘ was made.” JI shall not here insist upon the dignity of 
the Son as Creator, (the distinguishing character of the 
one true God,) designing that for a distinct head of argu- 
ment another time: all the use I shall make of it at pre- 
sent is to observe, that it is not said, all other things were 
made by him, but all things absolutely; wherefore he 
himself cannot, according to the letter, be supposed of the 
number of the things made, unless he made himself, which 
is absurd: and since nothing was made or created but by 
and through him, it is but reasonable to infer that every 
creature whatever is a creature of the Son’s as well as of 
the Father’s; and therefore certainly the Son is not a crea- 
ture at all. 

5. A farther circumstance favouring our sense is, that 
the Worp is called God, in the very same verse, wherein 
the Father is mentioned as God, and undoubtedly in the 
strict and proper sense. And how shall any the most ju- 
dicious reader be ever able to understand language, if in 
the same verse and same sentence, the same word should 
stand for two ideas, or bear two senses widely different 
and scarce akin to each other? and that too, not only 
without any guard or caution, or any notice given of the 
change of ideas; but also with such circumstances as 
give no suspicion of any change, but all tending to con- 
firm us the more that the same idea is still kept up, and 
applied equally to Father and Son. It has been objected 
that the Father is 6 ©zs, God with the article, the Son 
only Gees, God without the article. But every body knows 
that the addition or omission of an article is no certain 
proof of any change at all in the sense of a word; besides 
that the word @eds, God, is used in the strict sense, though 
without the article, several times in this chapter. The» 
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sacred penmen were not so critical about articles; neither 
_ can we imagine that a point of this moment should have 
been left so unguarded, with nothing to direct us but I 
know not what blind and dark conjectures of the use of 
articles ; concerning which we have no certain rules either 
for Scripture, or for any other writings. The word Oedc, 
God, is frequently used without the article to signify the 
true God: and it is used with the article (2 Cor. iv. 4.) 
where it is supposed by most interpreters to be meant of 
the Devil: so little account is there to be made of arti- 
cles. But enough of this. It is farther pretended, that 6 
_ ©20¢, God, applied to the Father, may stand for Jehovah, 
which is the proper name of a Person, and that therefore 
God and God, in the text, cannot bear the same sense, 
unless both be one and the same Person Jehovah. But in 
answer to this, it is sufficient to say, that it can never be 
proved that Jehovah is a proper name of any Person, but 
as that Person is considered as having independent or neces- 
sary existence: and then the name must be common to as 
many persons as exist necessarily, or independently ; in- 
dependently on the will or free choice of any. — Besides 
that it is certain that the name belongs equally to Father 
or Son, (as I shall show presently,) and therefore St. John 
might intend that the Father is Jehovah, and the Son Je- 
Aovah too, and both in the same sense; while at the same 
time, by his telling us that one was with the other, he 
has sufficiently signified that they are not the same Per- 
son; but that Jehovah is a name proper indeed to one 
substance, or one Godhead, but common to more Persons 
than one. I proceed then, 

6. To observe, that St. John did look upon God the 
Son as the true Jehovah ; and this alone is an irrefragable 
argument of St. John’s meaning in the text before us. I 
shall first show the fact, and next make good my inference 
from it. The fact may be proved first from chapter xii. 
verse 41. of this very Gospel. The words are: ‘“* These 
“things said Esaias when he saw his glory,’ (meaning 
Christ’s glory) “ and spake of him.” Now the place of 
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Esaias referred to is chapter the sixth, which begins 
thus : 

“I saw also the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and 
“lifted up, and his train filled the temple. Above it 
“ stood the Seraphims——And one cried unto another 
“ and said, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts, the 
<< whole earth is full of his glory.’ Here we are to ob- 
serve, that the Lord, which Esaias saw in his vision, was 
the Jehovah, and Lord of Hosts, which is of the same 
signification with Lord God Almighty. Him it was, and 
his glory, which the Prophet saw. And that this was 
Christ, and that glory Christ’s glory, St. John has before 
testified; and therefore certain it is that God the Son is, in 
St. John’s account, the Jehovah, and Lord-God Almighty. 
This reasoning is in itself plain and strong; and is besides 
farther confirmed by the * concurring sentiments of many 
Catholic writers. 

A !Jate writer endeavouring to elude the force of this 
text, devises this construction, that the Prophet, in be- 
holding the glory of God the Father, revealing the com- 
ing of Christ, he then saw (that is foresaw) the glory of 
Christ. But admitting that saw may signify foresaw, 
(which however is a very needless supposition, since it is 
certain’that our blessed Lord had as much glory with the 
Father before the world was, as ever he had after, Joh. 
xvii. 5.) yet what occasion is there to suppose the Father’s 
glory to have been principally spoken of, when St. John 
says plainly it was Christ’s glory, and that the Prophet 
spake of ,him, viz. Christ? It is indeed said, that Christ 
shall come “ in the glory of his Father.” (Matt. xvi. 27.) 
But it is also said, that “he shall come in his own glory;” 
(Matth. xxv. 31. Luke ix. 26.) “and sit in the throne of 
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“his own glory.” (Matt. xix. 28.) If then the Prophet 
saw indeed the glory of the Father also, it is because the 
glory of both is one; and if the Father be the Lord of 
Hosts, whom the Prophet saw, it is because the Father 
and Son are one Lord of Hosts: for it is as certain as 
words can make it, from what St. John says, that the 
Son’s glory was seen; and that he was the Jehovah of 
whom the Prophet spake. If the Father was so too, we 
have a full and strong proof, not only of the Son’s being 
“Jehovah, but of the Father and Son both being compre- 
hended under the same one Jehovah: and so indeed ™ se- 
veral of the-ancient Fathers have interpreted it. But that 
is not what I insist upon now, my argument not requiring 
it. It is sufficient for me, that the Prophet saw, or fore- 
saw (no great matter which) the glory of Jehovah, or 
Lord of Hosts ; and it was the Jehovah, or Lord of Hosts, 
that the Prophet spake of. That is, as St. John inter- 
prets it, he saw the glory of Christ, and spake of him: 
Christ therefore is Jehovah and Lord of Hosts; which 
was to be proved. . 

There is a second passage in this very Gospel, which 
proves the same thing. It is John xix. 347. Another 
“ Scripture saith, They shall look on him whom they 
“have pierced.” The Scripture’referred to is Zech. xii. 
10. where the Lord (Jehovah) is introduced saying, “They 
“ shall look upon mz, whom they have pierced.” The 
Person pierced is Jehovah, and the same Person is Christ : 
wherefore,’ by necessary construction and implication, 
Christ is Jehovah. The fact being thus plain and clear, 
we are next to consider the inference from it. The im- 
port of the name Jehovah (according to the best eritics, 
ancient ayd modern) is eternal, immutable, necessary 
existence. The Greek 6 dy, or 7 av, taken from it, or an- 
swering to it, has been interpreted to the same sense by 
Jews, Gentiles, and Christians ®. It would be tedious here 
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to enter any farther into the detail of that matter. It 
shall suffice to observe how the one true God insists upon 
his being Jehovah, in opposition to all other gods, glory- 
ing, in a manner, and triumphing in it, as the distinguish- 
ing character by which he would be known to be infi- 
nitely superior to all the gods of the nations. 

“Tam the Lord, (Jehovah,) that is my name, and my 
< glory will I not give to another,” Isa. xlu. 8. “ Against 
“all the gods of Egypt I will execute judgment: 1 am 
« the Lord, (Jehovah,)”’ Exod. xii. 12.‘ Who hath told 
“ it from time to time? have not I the Lord, (Jehovah ?) 
“ and there is no God else besides me; a just God, and a 
“‘ Saviour; there is none besides me,” Isa. xlv. 21. “I 
“am the Lord, (Jehovah,) the God of all flesh: is there 
“ any thing too hard for me?” Jer. xxxii. 27. ‘I am the 
“ Lord, (Jehovah,) 1 change not,” Mal. iii. 6. * I am the 
“ Lord, (Jehovah,) and there is none else: I form the 
“light and create darkness I the Lord (Jehovah) do 
« all these things,” Isa. xlv. 6,7. I forbear to add more 
texts. These are enough for a specimen. There is no giv- 
ing a full and complete idea of this matter, without tran- 
scribing a great part of the Old Testament. Now since 
the title of Jehovah is, in Scripture, a principal note of 
distinction by which the true God was pleased to mani- 
fest himself, and to set forth his own superior excellency 
in opposition to all pretended deities; and since St. John 
has given us to understand, that Christ is Jehovah, or 
Lord of Hosts, and consequently possessed of all those 
distinguishing powers and perfections. which go along 
with that title; the consequence is evident and undeni- 
able, that when the same St. John tells us that the Worp 
was God, he intended no nominal or inferior Deity, but 
God in the true, strict, and proper sense, eternal and im- 
mutable, of the same power, nature, and perfections with 
God the Father. I shall now briefly sum up the parti- 
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culars of the argument, that we may the more easily take 
into one view the whole strength and force of it. 

The Apostle has here told us, in a very solemn manner, 
in the very entrance upon his Gospel, that the Adyos, or 
Worp, was God; the very mention whereof, according 
to the Scripture-idea of God, and the prevailing notions of 
those who lived in and near St. John’s time, carries with 
it, in its first and most natural conception, all that is 
good, great, or excellent: and so every unprejudiced man, 
upon the first reading or hearing the Apostle’s words, 
would be apt to understand him. He has inserted no 
guard or caution to prevent any such construction 5 but, 
on the contrary, has hardly omitted any thing that might 
tend to confirm and enforce it. The Worp was God be- 
fore he had any dominion, before he had acted as repre- 
sentative of the Father; God, in the beginning, before the 
world was, before there was any creature; God, by whom 
the world was made, and to whom every creature owed 
its existence; who coming into the world, came unto his 
own, who is Jehovah and Lord of Hosts, the same as 
Képios mavroxgérwp, the Lord Almighty, and God over all: 
in such a sense, and with these circumstances, the Worp 
is called God, in the very same verse where mention also 
is made of the Father, with whom he was, and who is 
there called God, in the strict and proper sense: all this 
put together amounts to a demonstration, that the Apo- 
stle intended no nominal or inferior God by the Worp, 
but the érue and living God, one with the Father, coes- 
sential and coeternal. Thus the first Christians understood 
it; and thus the Catholic Church has believed: and this 
is the faith which we ought evermore earnestly to con- 
tend for, as being “ once delivered to the saints.” 

I entreat your patience but a little farther, just to take 
notice of a late pretence of an Arian writer °. 

The Jews, says he, and Gentiles believed in one God, 
understanding it of one Person only: our Saviour and his 
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Apostles taught that Christ was the Son of that one God: 
when therefore Christ is also styled God, those among 
whom he was first so styled, would naturally understand 
it in the subordinate sense, as the word Elohim in the 
Hebrew, ©2d¢ in the Greek, and God in the English fre- 
quently signifies. 

This is the argument, and in this, the author says, 
“ the sum of the whole controversy is briefly comprised.” 
If this be really the case, the controversy may be brought 
to a short and clear issue. By subordinate sense of the 
word God, the gentleman means such a sense in which 
creatures may be gods, and have been called gods. I hope 
I have sufficiently shewn that St. John could never intend 
any such low sense, nor be so understood by any man 
of ordinary attention, cr common discernment. As to the 
question, how it would be understood by those who first 
heard it, it has been already determined by plain evidence 
of fact. It appears certainly to have been understood in 
the strict and proper sense, as high as Tertullian, Clement 
of Alexandria, Ireneeus, Athenagoras, that is, within sixty 
or seventy years of St. John’s writing: and I will venture 
to add IgnatiusP, which brings it up to the very time: 
for Ignatius had been well acquainted with St. John him- 
self, having been once his 4 disciple. 

As to Jews or Gentiles, whatever short or imperfect 
notions they had of God, (though it is a disputable point, 
whether they did not both admit of some plurality in the 
Deity,) they are to come to Christians to be more fully 
instructed; and we are not to be taught by them, how we 
are to understand a clear and plain Gospel. Hard must 
be our case indeed, if we are to be sent to Jews or Pagans 
to learn Christianity. However, Jews and Gentiles both 
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(as many as came over to Christianity, and did not side 
with heretics) then at least corrected (or rather filled up 
what was wanting in) their ideas of the divine Unity, by 
their faith in, and profession of one holy, undivided, and 
coeternal Trinity. We have seen then, first, how St. John 
ought to have been understood; and next, how he actually 
was understood by sober men, and those that were the 
most competent judges of his meaning. What can be 
desired more to cut off all farther controversy in this arti- 
cle? 

To: conclude: The Sabellians at this day, as well as 
formerly, are a standing evidence: of the strength and force 
of those two or three first. verses of St. John’s Gospel. 
For as they reject the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity in 
Unity, only because they think it repugnant to reason ; so 
they reject also the Arian hypothesis, because they take it 
to be repugnant to Scripture, and particularly to the first 
chapter of St. John. They are sensible how absurd it.1s 
to suppose so much to be said of a creature, and said in 
that manner, and with those circumstances; and there- 
fore they interpret the whole of God the Father himself. 
Thus they get over one difficulty, but unhappily split 
upon another; and the Arians have as plainly: the ad- 
vantage in the point of personality, as the other have in 
respect of the divinity of the Worp. Happy might it be 
for both, if, laying aside prejudice, they would content- 
edly submit their fancies to God’s written Word; inter- 
preting it according to its most obvious and natural mean- 
ing, without laboured subtilties, and artificial glosses: re- 
membering always that, in case of doubt, there is no safer 
guide to take with us, than the concurring judgment of 
the ancients; nor any more dangerous than warmth of 
imagination, or a love of novelties. 
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Christ properly Creator: 
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CHRIST’S DIVINITY 
PROVED FROM CREATION. 


eer es 
The second Sermon preached October 7, 1719. - 


JOHN i. 3. 


Ail things were made by him, and without him was not 
any thing made that was made. 


I HAVE before took notice of these words of the Apo- 
stle, but so far only as was necessary to give some light 
to the words going before, whereof I was then discours-. 
ing. My design now is, to consider them distinctly, as 
containing a farther argument, independent of the former, 
to prove the real, essential divinity of our blessed Lord, 
“by whom all things were made, and without whom was. 
“not any thing made that was made.” I have, in my 
former discourse, intimated the various interpretations 
given of this chapter, under the names of Socinian, Sa- 
bellian, Arian, and Catholic, suitably to their respective 
schemes. Accordingly, these words of the Apostle, in 
passing through those several hands, have been shaped 
and fashioned into so many several constructions ; though 
one only can be the true one. The Socinian will tell us, 
that all things belonging to the Gospel-state were regu- 
lated and modelled by the man Christ Jesus; that the 
moral world was reformed and rectified by him ; and that 
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the Apostle is not here speaking of a proper, but a meta- 
phorical creation. Next comes the Sabellian, who thinks 
that the text is meant of the creation of the natural world, 
and all things in it; but then, not by the man Christ Je- 
sus, nor by any Person really distinct from God the Fa- 
ther: all things were made by reason or wisdom, figura- 
tively put for God himself; so that the Apostle intended 
not here any real Person besides God the Father: thus 
far the Sabellian. After him succeeds the Arian, who ad- 
mits of a proper creation of the natural, not the moral 
world; and admits also of a distinct Person, viz. the Ad- 
ys, or WoRD, himself a creature: and he does not deny 
him any hand or concern at all in the ereation; but en- 
deavours only to detract from him, more or less, with 
great uncertainty. For, as I have before observed, that 
sort of men are always fluctuating, hovering, and doubt- 
ful, not knowing where to fix upon any certain set of 
principles. Sometimes *you will find them pretending 
that God the Son, properly speaking, did not make or 
create any thing at all; but that the Father only was 
Creator, through him. At other times> they will not 
scruple to allow that the Son, by his own inherent power, 
created all things owt of nothing ; which is carrying the 
point as high as any the soundest Catholic can carry it: 
only they add, by way of lessening, that this was at the 
command of the Father, who had appointed him Creator ; 
which however might bear a sound and good sense. Be- 
twixt these extremities of high and low (if I may so call 
them) amongst the Arians, there is a middle way, and 
that also with a latitude: some think it enough for the 
Son to have created some things only (suppose, what be- 
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longs to one system): others again (understanding by 
creating, modelling only) apprehend it sufficient, if he did 
but frame, model, or digest what was already created to 
his hand: others lastly, admitting both, yet say, it was 
not by his own power, but the power of the Father, al- 
ways present with him: or that he had learned the art of 
creating by being bred up under the Father; which was 
the profane and wanton suggestion of Asterius, an Arian 
sophist of the fourth century ©. There'is no end of fancies 
and conjectures, when men are once got out of the plain 
and open way of truth. I shall not undertake particularly 
and severally to confute the three hypotheses, and the in- 
terpretations built upon them: but I shall proceed to lay 
down the Catholic construction; which if I can maintain 
and defend, the other drop of course. The Catholic doc- 
trine is this: that the Son, together with the Father, (al- 
ways including the Holy Ghost,) was the efficient Cause 
of all things, the Creator and Framer of men and angels, 
of principalities and powers, of the whole universe. I 
shall therefore, in my following discourse, undertake these 
three things. 

1. I shall endeavour to show that God the Son, a dis- 
tinct Person from God the Father, is strictly and pro- 
perly efficient Cause and Creator of all things. 

II. I shall consider the force of the argument arising 
from it, in favour of Christ’s divinity. 

III. I shall draw some suitable inferences from the 
whole. 

I. I shall endeavour to show that God the Son, a dis- 
tinct Person from God the Father, is strictly and properly 
efficient Cause and Creator of all things. And here I shall 
distinctly consider what light we may have in this matter 
from the New Testament, and what from the Old, and 
what additional confirmation from the declared sentiments 
of the primitive and Catholic Church. 

1. To begin with the New Testament; and first with 
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the very words of the text: “ All things were made by 
“him, and without him was not any thing made that 
“‘ was made.” I have, in a former discourse, asserted 
the distinct personality of the Adyos, or WorD}; showing 
that the Sabellian interpretation of this chapter will by 
no means bear: I shall occasionally take notice of the 
Sabellian pretences in relation to other texts, as I come 
to treat of them. For the clearer understanding of the 
text now under consideration, we may observe, that Ce- 
rinthus and other heretics {against whose pernicious prin- 
ciples St. John is reasonably believed to have wrote his 
Gospel) had made a distinction between the upper and 
lower world, pretending they had not one Author. Hence, 
very probably, it is, that the Apostle expresses himself 
so particularly and emphatically in these words, (which 
might otherwise look like tautology,) “ and without him - 
“‘ was not any thing made that was made.” He had first 
told us, affirmatively, that all things were made by the 
Worp; then he repeats, as it were, the same thing over 
again, but negatively, that nothing was made without 
him: that is, we are not to except any part of the crea- 
tion, not the invisible things above, which the heretics 
pretended to distinguish from the other: all things, visible 
and invisible; all, without exception, were made by the 
Worp. .I must here observe, that, after the Arian con- 
troversy arose, the Catholics made good use of the latter 
part of this text especially, which is so very expressive 
and emphatical. The Arian principle is, that the Son was 
the first thing that God had made; and that God made 
him, duecirebrons, immediately by himself, without the in- 
tervention of any other person. Against this, the Catho-. 
lics pleaded that nothing was made without the interven- 
tion of the Son; the Apostle having emphatically de- 
clared, that “ without him was not any thing made that 
s¢ was made:” there was therefore nothing made ds- 
siredrws, immediately by the Father, without the inter- 
vention and concurrence of the Son. Consequently, the 
Son was not made at all, since it is absurd to imagine 
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that he intervened or concurred to the making of himself 5 
which would be the same as to say, that he existed be- 
fore he existed, or was prior to himself. But I pass on to 
what I design. ‘* All things were made by him,” signi- 
fies the same, as that he made all things. Thus the ¢an- 
cients have unanimously interpreted it, and the idiom of 
the language will undoubtedly bear ite. We find the 
phrase of 87 atrod, or 8 03, ra wavra, by whom are all 
things, nearly the same with what St. John here says of 
the Son, twice applied to the Father himself, (Rom. xi. 36. 
Heb. ii. 10.) which effectually takes off any pretence the 
Arians can have, merely from the force of the preposition 
82, as if it were intended as a note of inferiority, when it 
is nothing more than a note of distinction. When Father 
and Son are joined together, (as 1 Cor. viii. 6.) of whom 
is indeed applied to the Father, and ly whom to the Son, 
to signify at once the unity of operation and distinction 
of Persons, and withal some priority of order, as the Fa- 
ther is the fountain of all, and first in conception, when- 
ever we think of the Deity. This is all that can be rea- 
sonably inferred from the Scripture-usage of the preposi- 
itons: especially if it be considered that under the same 
latitude of expression, as all things are said to be of the 
Father, so likewise all things are said to be by the Son; 
consequently the operation of one is of equal extent with 
the operation of the other, and indeed is but one work of 
both. All things then are made by the Son, but in con- 
junction with the Father; and the Father hath made 
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Verbum Dei per guod omnia facta sunt, et quoniam mundus proprius 
ipsius et per ipswm factus est, voluntate Patris—mundi enim Factor vere 
Verbum Dei est. Tren. p. 315. m 

Fecit enim et ipse que facta sunt per illum. Tertull. contr. Prax. p. 504. 

Verbum autem hoc illud est quod in sua venit, et sui eum non receperunt. 
Mundus enim per ewm factus est, et mundus eum non cognovit. Si 
homo tantummodo Christus, quomodo veniens in hunc mundam, in sua yenit, 
cum homo nullum fecerit mundum? Wovat. cap. xiii. p. 714, 715. 

© See Petavius de Trin. lib. vii. cap. 17. p. 431, 
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nothing but in and by the Son. This appears to be the 
true and full sense of the text in St. John, whereof I am | 
now treating; and it is confirmed by other passages of 
the New Testament, which I shall take in their order. 
There is one occurring in the same chapter, a few verses 
lower. ‘“ He was in the world, and the world was made 
“by him, and the world knew him not: he came unto 
“his own, and his own received him not.” ver. 10, 11. 
Some have thought that by his own, in this place, is 
meant only his own people, the Jews, as being of his 
kindred according to the flesh. But this can never be the 
meaning of it. The Evangelist is here speaking of the 
Adyos, or WoRD, antecedently considered, and now com- 
ing to those who were his own before he came to them, 
before he took flesh upon him. The words immediately 
preceding, viz. “ the world was made by him, and the 
** world knew him not,” make it probable that the Apo- 
stle was not then thinking of the Jews only, but of man- 
kind in general. Besides this, it is worth the noting, that 
some heretics, in St. John’s time probably, as well as 
after, had a conceit that the Creator of this lower world 
was separate and distant from the supreme God, and that 
Christ came not into a world of his own making, but into 
one that belonged to another. Now in opposition to these 
and the like chimerical fancies, the Apostle informs us, 
that the same Creator (that is, Christ in conjunction with 
the Father) made every thing; and that therefore when 
he came into the world, he came unto his own, his own 
house and workmanship, this world being by right of 
creation his. This construction is what Irenzus, a very 
ancient writer, gives of the textf. The like construction 
is given of it by Clemens of Alexandria, Hippolytus, and 
Novatian, writers of the second and third centuries. Some 
who interpret the text of the Jews, yet do not give this 


~ f Tren. p. 188, 315, 316. 
8 Clem. Alex. p. 882. Hippolyt. contr. Noét. cap. xii, p. 14. Novatian. 
eap. 13. 
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for the reason, that the Jews were his own, as being akin 
to him according to the flesh; but as they were his pecu- 
lium», his chosen people, and as he was in a more eminent 
manner their God: and so Cyril of Jerusalem seems to 
understand iti. Taking the text either of these ways, it 
affords us an argument of the Son’s being properly Crea- 
tor. For if it be understood of the world in general, then 
it is manifest from the words immediately preceding, that 
the ra ii refers to his right of creation, and that the 
world is called his own in that respect. Or if it be under- 
stood of the Jews, it will prove thus much, that they were 
his own, as they were his people, and he their God; and 
it will appear from the Old Testament, that the God of 
Israel was the Maker of the world, the same that created 
Jacob, and formed Israel, (Is, xlili. 1.) and none else. If 
it be said, that the Jews may here be called his own, as 
he was their promised Messiah, their Saviour and Re- 
deemer; that construction seems to be the least probable 
of any: first, because he was equally the Saviour of man- 
kind, and therefore there is no reason why the Jews 
should be called his own in that respect. And secondly, 
because, admitting they might be called his own in that 
respect, yet it could not have been so properly said of 
them, antecedently to the work of redemption, before he 
had bought them at the price of his blood, and thereby 
made them his own. I conclude therefore from this pas- 
sage, that whether it means the world or the Jews, they 
were his own in some higher respect; and that could be 
no other but as he was their Creator. 

The next Scripture I shall cite shall be out of the 
Revelation, the work of the same Apostle whose words I 
have been considering. Our blessed Lord is there called 
the 'Apy}, “ the beginning” (that is, author or efficient 


h See Deut. lii. 9. 

i Cyril. Catech. xii. p. 152, 312. Ox. ed. 

KAexh yee ris xrigiws 1 woonaraeTixn witia vol axriores, Andr. Cesar. 
in loc. p. 20. 

Non ideo se principium creature dicit, quod ipse sit creatura, sed quod ab 
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cause) “ of the creation of God,’ Rey. iii. 14. This I 
mention as the most probable construction of the place, 
suitable to what I have before observed from St. John’s 
Gospel. Otherwise, I think, nothing can, with any cer- 
tainty, be proved from this passage alone; the word ’Apy 
(which we render beginning) being a word of great lati- 
tude, and capable of many senses. The ancients may 
afford us some light in this matter; not that I find this 
text particularly explained or quoted by any of the earlier 
writers: but it is frequent with them to apply the name 
’Apy} to God the Son; and they give this account of it: 
lhe existed of and from the Father before all things; he 
made all things; and he governs all things: and there- 
fore is the ’Apy}, the head, or beginning of all things, or 
of the whole creation. This, I presume, may serve as the 
best comment we can meet with upon this text in the 
Revelation. I shall now proceed to other texts of more 
clear and certain meaning: 1 Cor. viii. 6. “ To us there 
_% ig but one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and 
“we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are 
< all things, and we by him.” Before I come to the ar- 
gument which I intend from this text, 1 may just take 
notice that here we find Father and Son equally opposed 
to the gods many, and lords many. There is but one Lord 
to us, viz. Jesus Christ. Is then the Father (who also is 
the Lord “ by whom are all things,” Rom. xi. 34, 36.) 
excluded among the lords many? God forbid. But Fa- 
‘ther and Son are one Lord. So likewise to us there is but 
one God, viz. the Father. Is then the Son excluded among 
the gods many? the Son, who, as the same St. Paul 


‘ipso omiia sint creata, ut puta architectus fecit domum, Berengaud. in loc. 
p. 511. 

1‘ ray bawy *Aoxn fris dosiximeras pry ix rod Oeod rod dogerov TowrN nod 
wd widvor rerdmuney 08 oe wsP Lavrhv dravre ysvousva, Clem. Alex, Strom. i. 
p- 669. 

Obras Adysrau "Agyh Bei Hou, od xvgudes wavrov OF adrod Dednpuiovey neva. 
Theoph. Antioch. lib, 2. 

Vid. Coloss. i. 18. 
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testifies, is ‘ over all God blessed for ever ?”’ (Rom. ix. 5-) 
No, certainly : but Father and Son are one God. Thus, 
and thus only, can St. Paul’s reasoning in that chapter be 
made to hang together: or otherwise he himself has in- 
fallibly shown us that there are to us two Gods and two 
Lords, at the same time that he intended to prove (see 
ver. 4.) that ¢o us there is but one God, and one Lord. 
The truth is, St. Paul has not only hereby insinuated to 
us, that Father and Son are one God and one Lord; but 
he has likewise intimated the reason why, or on what 
account they are one. It is because all things whatso- 
ever arise or flow from both. There is nothing of the 
Father, but ly the Son; nor any thing ly the Son, but 
what is also of the Father: so that the original of all 
creatures is referred up to both, as to one individual foun- 
tain and cause of their existence. The Father does not 
make one thing, and the Son another; but what the Fa- 
ther creates, the Son creates, for all things are by the 
Son. Hence it is manifest, that God the Son is Creator 
and author of all things, as well as the Father ; nor would 
the Apostle have used the same latitude of expression in 
respect of both, (without any the least guard, caution, or 
exception,) had he not so understood it™. I find an an- 
cient writer, under the name of Ignatius, though certainly 
later than Ignatius, concluding from this very text that 
the "Son of God created all things. Whoever the author 
was, the reasoning is true and just, agreeable to other 


m Omnia enim per Filium ex nihilo substiterunt: et ad Deum ex gzo 
omnia, ad Filium vero per quem omnia Apostolus retulit. Et non invenio 
quid differat, cum per utrumque opus sit virtutis ejusdem. Si enim ad uni- 
versitatis substantiam proprium ac sufficiens creaturis esset quod ex Deo 
sunt; quid habuit necessitatis memorasse, quod que ex Deo sunt per Chris- 
¢um sint, nisi quod unum idem est, per Christum esse, et ex Deo esse? 
Hilar. Trin. lib. viii. c. 38. p. 970. = 

N Tgwrarones wdong urictws, xal Osos Adyos* xl aieis trolnos re wevTe. Aye 
yee 6 amogoros, eis @zds 6 warne, ib 8 c& rdvra xe} cis Kugios "Inoss Xgisds,. ara 
re movre, Ignat, adscript. Epist. ad Tars. c. iv. p. 106. Cotel. 

Vid. etiam Tertull. contrs Prax..cap. xxi. Athanas. Orat. i. contr. Arian, 
p- 124, Cyril, Hierosol, Catech, x. 
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Scripturés, and to the unanimous sentiments of the primi- 
tive Church. Some amongst us of Jate have affected very 
much to say, that all things: were created through the 
Son, rather than by the Son. But they do not tell us 
the meaning of their quaint distinction between Jy and 
through; nor ‘indeed are they able, in the present case, 
to make sense of it. Whether they say through or by, 
all comes'to the same’ thing, that the Father is Creator 
by the operation of the Son: that is, both work together, 
(“ my Father worketh hitherto, and I work; what things 
“ soever he doth, these algo doth the Son likewise,” 
Joh. v. 17319.) The operation is wndivided, and the work 
one: .° one creation, and one Creator in all. But more of 
this in the sequel. 

The next passage! in order is Ephes. iii.'9. “ God who 
“created all things, by Jesus Christ.” |The sense of this 
must be the same with the former, and needs not any 
farther comment. The last words, “ by’ Jesus Christ,” 
are observed to have been wanting in the most ancient 
copies; and are therefore probably presumed to be an 
addition to the text. If so,'then this text-is nothing to 
our present purpose.. I shall only remark, that when this 
text. is away; there will be but one left, in’ the whole 
Scripture, where that particular form of expression is 
used, of God’s making the world by the Son. And that is 
Heb: i. 2. By whom also he made the worlds.” 

The other places, which make mention of the Son’s 
creating all things, run in a somewhat different style; 
saying only, that the world, or all things, were made by 
him; not that God made them through, or by him: which 
different way of expressing the same thing is worth the 
observing, to keep us from two extremes; that we may 
not so interpret God’s making all.things ly the Son, as to 
exclude the Son.from being properly Creator ; nor so in- 
terpret the Son’s making all things, as to forget that he 


© My sivas aAXu Korey Snutoupynucira, xalarhra warces. pia yao n révray 
Sunsoueyia. Tod wards dice Tod vied xexoinxores. Cyril, Catech. xi. p. 143, 
VOL. Il. D 
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is a Son, and as such refers all to the Father, as the Head 
and Fountain of the Son himself P. % 

I pass on to a famous passage in the first chapter of 
the Epistle to the Colossians, which runs thus. 

« Who is the image of the invisible God, the first-born 
“ of every creature: for by him were all things created, 
“that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and 
“invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
“principalities, or powers, all things were created by 
‘‘ him, and for him. And he is before all things, and by 
" « him all things consist.” (Coloss. 1. 15, 16,17.) Strong, 
lively, and magnificent expressions; plainly intended of a 
Person, the Son of God just before mentioned, (ver. 13-) 
so that here is no room for any Sabellian pretences 5 of a 
Person preexisting before the world began, so that here 
is as little left for the Socinian; lastly of a Person who 
was before all creatures, and made all creatures, which is 
enough to silence the Arians. The last particular I am 
principally obliged to speak to. In the Greek we have 
two expressions, év ara and 8/ adrod, in him, and by him, 
were all things created; and also «is adrov, for him; the 
same expression which we find used of God the Father, 
probably, (Rom. xi. 36.) and is there rendered to him. So 
now we have found «ic atriv ra mévra, as before by airs ra 
aévra, equally applied to Father and Son: such expres- 
sions, so indifferently applied to either, have a meaning; 


p The anonymous writer of Modest Plea, &c. continued, pretends that 
this concession of the Father’s being Head and Fountain, &c. overturns our 
whole scheme. (p. 39.) But he does not attempt to show how. Dr. Clarke 
and his adherents have been called upon more than once, to make good their 
consequence from subordination of order to inferiority of nature. (See my 
Defence, &c. vol. i. p. 212, 214, 317.) But this writer, contenting himself with 
throwing in two or three expressions, as explanatory of the Father’s being 
Head and Fountain, (which are really not explanatory, but a manifest per- 
verting of the sense,) drops the point which it concerned him to speak to. 
The objection from subordination, long ago despised out of the mouth of 
Eunomius, will not grow considerable merely by being ‘repeated, without. 
any thing new to enforce it. 
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and did not drop by chance from inspired writers. But to 
consider the passage more distinctly. 
In respect of the words, “first-born of every creature,” 
our translation comes not up to the force, or meaning, of 
‘the original4.. It should have been, born (or begotten) 
before the whole creation*; as is manifest from the con- 
text, which ‘gives the reason why he is said to be spwréro- 
x05 maonc xticews. It is because he is “ before all things,”’ 
and because by him were all things created. So that this 
very passage, which, as it stands in our translation, may 
seem to suppose the Son one of the creatures, does, when 
rightly understood, clearly'exempt him from the number 
of creatures. He was before ‘all created being, and con- 
sequently was himself wncreated, existing with the Father 
from all eternity. But this by the way only, the better to 


q Mavos Diag vig Ta Orw yeyivinres, Doryos aurov iraeeruy nar earners os nor 
dvvapis. Justin. Mart. Ap. i. p. 46. . 

Tgarironos rH ayswire Og isi. Ibid. p.101. “Os xal ie Teuroronos wy 
Tov Osod xu} cds drdoxer. Ibid. p. 123. sod d2, tx rod elves réxvov Ress erty 
Tay daw xTicuarwr. Dial. p. 364. Bewreaeey Tou Oz, xual wed TavTwy rhv 
avioparav, Ibid. p.295, Torro TH tvrt ZHO TOU FuTeds meotandy yivonie, aed 
TAVTOY THY Koimearay cuvay To xarel. Ibid. p. 187. Ted révrwv arias trav 
xmioparoy. Ibid. p. 375. 

It is observable that Justin never says 7g) ray dAAwy xviwudrwy, but, sim- 
ply and absolutely, before ail creatures, clearly exempting the Son from the 
number of creatures. 

Tigairoy yivynuen civas rq rare, ody ws yevousvor, &c. Athenag. p. 38. 

Tlgd yee r) yiverSau, roviroy singe ctCerov, tavrod vv xm) Podnow dvr: sxore Di 
ASAncey 6 Osds wdijous ou texrsiouro, rodrov roy Abyov Pyévynce AMpoPogixdy, wew~ 
roroxoy raons xriccws, &c. Theoph. Antioch. p. 129. 

Primogenitus conditionis, ut Sermo Creatoris per quem omnia facta sunt. 
——Quomodo ante omnia, si non primogenitus conditionis, si non Sermo 
Creatoris? Tertull. contr. Marc. lib. v. p. 486. 

Primogenitus omnis creature———quoniam secundum divinitatem ante 
omnem creaturam ex Patre Deus Sermo processit. /Vovat. c. 16. 

Tigwréroxey wdons xricems, viv wed alovwy sidonia rod mareds yevnStvra, ob 
xrieStvre. Constit. Apostol. 1. vii.c. 41. 

' These passages are sufficient to show how zpwréroxos was understood by 
the earliest Christian writers. If the reader desires to see it still farther ex- 
plained, he cannot consult a better than the great Athanasius. Orat. ii. contr. 
Arian. p. 530, &c. 

* See Joh. i. 30. wears 8 ny 
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introduce what I have to observe farther from this pas- 
sage. Creation is here ascribed to the Son in very full, 
clear; and expressive terms. “ All things :’’? not sublunary 
things only, not this inferior system, but ‘all things,” 
whether above or below, “ that are in heaven, and that 
“are in earth:” not inanimate things only, or the inha- 
bitants of this globe, but also what is remote and distant; 
all things visible and invisible; and not only all rational 
creatures of an inferior rank and order, but the very high- 
est orders of angels or archangels: whether there be 
thrones or dominions, principalities or powers ; they are all 
created in and ly him: not only so, but for him, or to 
him ; he is the final as well as efficient Cause ; as much as 
to say, that they are made for his service and for his 
glory, the ultimate end of their creation. And that it may 
not be suspected, that they have their dependance upon 
another, and not upon him; or that in him they do not 
live and move and hold their being ; the Apostle adds far- 
ther, that “ by him all things consist.” He is not Crea- 
tor only once, but perpetual Creator, being the Sustaier 
and Preserver of the whole universe. 

Is this the description of a creature? or can any thing 
be said higher or stronger even of God the Father, to 


signify his being properly Creator and Preserver of the 
worlds? 


* The author of Modest Plea, &c. continued, is pleased to say, (p. 36.) 
that it is a ** mean thing to confound the unlearned reader with the ambi- 
“ euity of the terms Creator and Preserver.’ I hope he had not considered 
how plainly the Scripture has taught, what he thinks it so mean to'say; nor 
how frequent it was with the early Fathers, as high as the second century, to 
apply those very titles expressly to God the. Son. This was the constant Ca- 
tholic language, insomuch that the old Arians, and even Eunomius himself 
(see Basil. contr. Eunom. lib. ii. p. 58.) did not refuse to style the Son Crea- 
tor. Other Arians scrupled not to say, ‘* Christum colimus ut Creatorem,’’ 
(vide Maxim. apud August. p. 663. ed, Bened.) We worship Christ as Crea- 
tor, If this writer had but as honourable thoughts of God the Son, as the 
generality of the ancient Arians had, he could not find fault with these ‘or the 
like expressions: if he has not, I leave him to refléct how mean a thing it is 
to pretend to exceed even the most refined Arianism, and at the same’ time 
to admit the grossest. 
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I go on to Heb. i. 2. where it is said “ by whom 
<¢ (Christ) he (God) made the worlds: to which is sub- 
joined that he is amatyaowa, the ‘brightness (or efful- 
<¢ gency) of his glory, and.the express image of his per- 
“son, and upholdeth all things by the word of his 
<< power,” ver. 3. which I shall leave without farther 
comment, to be interpreted from what hath been said be- 
fore, that I may the sooner come to another passage in 
the same chapter, so full and strong that all the wit. of 
. Man can devise no way to elude it. f 

“¢ Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation 
<‘ of the earth; and the heavens are the works of thine 
“hands. They shall perish; but thou remainest: and 
“¢ they all shall wax old as doth a garment; and as a ves- 
<¢ ture shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be changed: 
‘‘ but thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” 

In the first place we may observe, that here the Sabel- 
lian pretences are fully obviated. The characters are all 
plainly personal, both in this chapter, and in the Psalm 
from whence this is quoted. The Socinian subtilties about 
the renovation of the moral world, are as light and empty 
as the other: the words are as express as the first chapter 
of Genesis, for the material earth and heavens: besides 
that it can never be explained how the new creation and 
moral world shall ‘ wax old as doth a garment,” or be 
<¢ folded up as a vesture,” or be changed and perish. The 
Arian can deal no better with this passage, than either of 
the two former. It is the Jehovah, and God of Israel, 
who is here spoken of, as is plain from the Psalm whence 
this is taken, and it is now applied by the sacred writer to 
Christ. The heavens are here said to have been the “ works 
“‘ of his hands,” and he it was (it is not said, another 
through him) that “laid the foundation of the earth.” 
Here are none of the prepositions év, or di, by, or through, 
to criticise upon. Those pretences, however serviceable 
at other times, can have no place here. If therefore either 
plain and strong words have any sense, or Scripture any 
weight, God the Son is and must be Creator, properly 
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and strictly so, maugre all the endeavours of weak and 
vain men to the contrary. 

Seeing then that this passage is so full and clear, that 
neither Socinians, Sabellians, nor Arians, can any way 
work it into any of their schemes, what must be done 
next? ‘Some of them have been willing to think, and 
bold enough to say, that these four verses were fraudu- 
lently added, and were not originally a part of this Epistle. 
But all the copies and ancient versions of this Epistle 
retain these four verses: so that any pretence of forgery 
or interpolation does but expose the man that makes it, 
and the cause that needs it. The last pretence is, that this 
' passage is intended of God the Father, and not of Christ. 
But the whole context, and the whole scope and drift of 
the author, in citing these verses, are sufficient to confute 
that conceit": nor would any one, that has not an hypo- 
thesis to serve, ever suspect that the words were intended 
of any other but Christ, to whom they are so manifestly 
applied. Thus was the passage understood (and never 
otherwise that I know of) in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, and cited in proof of Christ’s being properly Crea- 
tor ; not only by * Athanasius, Ambrose, Austin, Chrys- 
ostom, and Cyril of Alexandria, but by the elder Cyril 
too, who has been generally thought a very moderate 
man, and not much a favourer of Athanasius, though he 
retained the same faith. But enough of this. From what 
hath been said it appears now plainly and undeniably, 
that God the Son is properly Creator of the world. It 
was he that ‘laid the foundation of the earth,” and the 
“* heavens are the works of his hands.” If there be any 
doubt in respect of the other texts, as not being full and 
explicit enough, there can be none in respect of this: so 


+ Judgment of the Fathers, p. 30. 

« See Defence of some Queries, vol. i. p. 67. 

x Athanas. tom. i. p. 440, 461, 685. tom. ii. p. 10. Chrysost. in Joh. p. 44. 
Cyril. Alexand. Thesaur. p. 126, 205. Cyril. Hierosol. Cateches.. p. 221. 
Pseudo-Justin. p. 296. ed. Sylburg. Ambros. de Fid. l. v. c. 2. Augustin. 
contr, Maxim. |. ii. p. 741. Greg. Nyss. contr. Eun. L iv. p. 542. 
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that, at length, we see Scripture itself has put an end to 
the disputes about the prepositions 2v and dia, in, by, or 
through, and shows that all the criticisms of our adver- 
sarjes about them, if intended to prove that God the Son 
is not properly Creator, are groundless and false. But if 
any thing else be intended, they are not pertinent to the 
cause in hand. 

I may here observe to you farther, by the way, that 
those gentlemen who retreat to that subterfuge, that they 
may appear at least to have something to say, do not 
themselves know distinctly what they mean by it. “Is it 
that God made the world by Christ, as he “ wrought 
<¢ special miracles by the hands of Paul?” (Acts xix. 11.) 
Is the Father in such a sense the efficient, and the Son the 
ministering Cause? They do not, y they dare not say it. 
For, besides this plain text, out of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, directly against it, they cannot but know that the 
whole Catholic Church, down from Barnabas, (that is, 
from the days of the Apostles,) were of another mind; 
that even Origen and Eusebius, their two favourite au- 
thors, would condemn them ; and that the soberer Arians 
themselves were so far orthodox, as to allow a proper effi- 
ciency to the Son, in the work of creation, Scripture and 
tradition running clear and strong for it. Since therefore 
a proper efficiency must be admitted, what can they pre- 
tend next? That the Son’s efficiency reached not so far, 
was not of the same extent, as the Father’s 2 But here 
Scripture, express Scripture, comes in, and precludes every 
pretence of this nature. “ All things were made by him,” 
says St. John, (John i. 3.) not a single thing without 
him: all things, says St. Paul, (Eph. iii. 9.) and again, 
all things by the Son, the same, and therefore as many 


y Dr. Clarke, indeed, says, (Script. Doctr. p- 269. 2d. ed.) that the Son 
created the world by the power of the Father: but he does not deny that 
he created it by his own power: that would be too plainly running counter 
to Scripture and the whole Catholic Church; and betraying meaner thoughts 
of Christ than the generality of the ancient Arians appear to have had. See 
above, 'p. 25. 
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things as of the Father, (1 Cor. viii. 6.) and again, “ all 
“ things visible and invisible” &c. Coloss. i. 16. If there- 
fore a proper efficiency, and of the same extent, must be 
allowed, what will our adversaries allege farther to lessen 
it? Will they say that it is not the same in kind? that 
the Father, for example, created; the Son only framed or 
modelled? But neither will this pretence serve any better 
than the former: for then it would net have been said 
that the Father made or created the, world, or all things, 
by his Son, but framed and modelled only. And yet we 
have every word applied in this case, that can be sup- 
posed to carry any weight or significancy ; révra dyévero, 
says St. John, all things were made, not framed or mo- 
delled only. Or if xrigew, to create, be stronger, mavra 
éxrigSy, all things were created, twice over by St. Paul, 
Coloss. i. 16. Or if zoiziv be imagined to signify some- 
thing more, we have that word also, a” % rod aldvas emoiy- 
cev, “ by whom also he made the worlds,” Heb. i. 2. 

If then the Son’s efficiency be proper, and of the same 
extent, and of the same kind with the Father’s, let our 
adversaries tell us what they would have next? They will 
say still, the Son is subordinate. Right; and so long as 
they take the other considerations, along with it, that he 
is efficient in a proper sense, in the same kind, and in the 
same extent, as the Father is, we shall not dispute the 
point of subordination with them. The Father is primarily 
Creator, as the first in order, the Son secondarily, as 
second in order; and they are both one Creator, as. they 
are one in nature, in power, and in operation. This is the 
Catholic faith, which was before Arianism; and will be 
after it. 

Thus far I have proceeded in the proof of my position 
from the New Testament: and there is no farther need of 
any other. But since the ancients have also. made use of 
several texts of the Old Testament, it will be proper to 
take a short view of them also; not so much to confirm 
what has been before proved and wants no confirmation, 
as to explain and illustrate it something farther, and withal 
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to give us a clearer idea of the sentiments of the primitive 
writers on this head. 

In the first chapter of Genesis, ver..26, God is intro- 
duced, speaking in the plural number, “ Let us make 
“man in OUR image, after OUR likeness.”’ This text 
has been understood of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, (or 
at least of Father and Son,) by the whole stream of Chris- 
tian writers, down from the. times of the Apostles. The 
Christians were not singular in thinking that the text inti- 
mated a plurality. The Jews before, and after, believed so 
too, as appears from Philo, and J ustin Martyr’s Dialogue 
with Trypho the Jew; only they interpreted the text of 
God and his angels, which the Christians understood of 
the Persons of the Trinity. Justin Martyr and others 
made very good use of it against the Jews, observing 
how absurd it was to suppose that angels could be joined 
in that manner with God the Father, and be able to create 
man, or any thing. 

Thus far at least we may infer from their manner of 
using this text, and their reasonings upon it, that the 
Christian Church, in general, believed Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost to create, as it were, in concert, and every 
Person of the Trinity to be properly Creator. 

This will appear. farther from another text of the Old 
Testament, which they cite very frequently, to the same 
purpose. It is Psalm xxxiii. 6. “ By the word of the Lord 
« were the heavens made, and all the hosts of them by 
« the breath of his mouth:”’ or, as it may be understood, 
by his Worp, and by his Spirit. This they inter- 
preted of the Aéyos, or WORD, which St. John speaks of, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Which interpretation 2 obtained 
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very early in the second century, and was generally re- 
ceived afterwards. It must indeed be presumed that those 
early writers would not have entirely founded any doc- 
trine of that moment on texts so very capable of another 
construction. But having already imbibed the principles 
of Christianity from the New Testament and Catholic 
tradition, they easily believed that those texts intended 
such a sense, when they knew from other evidences, that 
that sense was a truth, whether taught there or no. 

Here again I must observe, that whether the text of 
the Psalms proves any thing or nothing to the point in 
hand, its being used formerly, in favour of such a doc- 
trine, shows that that doctrine was then received, and 
was the faith of the Church. 

There are two texts more out of Psalms, which I may 
put together, being both of the same import and signi- 
ficancy. Ps. xxxiii. 9. ** He spake, and it was done; he 
<¢ commanded, and it stood fast.” The other is Ps. cxlviil. 
5. “* He commanded, and they were created.”’ 

These the @ancients understood of the three Persons; 
the Father being supposed to issue out his orders or com- 
mands for the creation, and the Son and Holy Ghost to 
execute or fulfil them. This notion » obtained among the 
Ante-Nicene and Post-Nicene writers ; and seems to have 
been grounded chiefly upon those two passages out of the 
Psalms, and some expressions in the first chapter of Gene- 
sis®. What led the Fathers to take the more notice of 
those places, was the singular use they might be of in 
their disputes with Jews and heretics. The Jews denied 
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the divinity, or rather the distinct personality of the Aéyos, 


or Worp. They were not to be confuted out of the 


New Testament, (which was of no authority with the 
Jews,) but out of the Old, which both sides equally ad- 
mitted. Hence it became the more necessary to search 
the Old Testament for proofs of the divinity or distinct 
personality of Christ. Now it was thought that no per- 
son would be introduced as giving out orders or commands 
to himself, but that such expressions denoted a plurality 
of persons. Who then could these other Persons be that 
received the commands? They could not be angels or 
archangels: why? because the orders were such as no 
angels could execute4. They were orders to create man, 
and the whole universe. None less than God’s own Son 
and Holy Spirit could be equal to such a charge. There 
are therefore two divine Persons, or at least one, besides 
the Father. This was their argument from the Old Tes- 
tament against the Jews. They had, besides, almost the 
like occasion to make use of the very same argument 
against heretics; against the Sabellians especially, and 
sometimes Arians. For, as many as had a mind to prove 
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that the Person of the Father, and he only, was God, 
were wont to plead that Moses and the Prophets knew of 
no other veal Person that. was God besides him; quoting 
Deut. vi. 4. (“* Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
<< [ord:’) and other passages of the Old Testament of 
like import. Had this pretence been true, it would not 
have weakened the belief of a Trinity of Persons, founded 
upon a fuller and clearer discovery made by the Gospel. 
But they thought there were sufficient (though in some 
measure obscure) intimations given of a plurality of real 
Persons in the Old Testament; and accordingly they 
alleged those texts which I have mentioned, and abun- 
dance more too tedious to recite; insisting upon it, that 
‘Moses and the Prophets. had asserted a plurality of divine 
Persons; and that, notwithstanding their doctrine of the 
Unity of God, they had actually applied the titles of God, 
Lord, Jehovah, &c. to more Persons than one; and that 
it was not the Father singly, but he, and his Son, and 
Holy Spirit, that created the world. The last particular 
(as I have before observed) they inferred from the texts 
which I have here cited out of the Psalms, and from others 
of like import. I have dwelt the longer upon this matter, 
because some persons, upon their first reading of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, (meeting with those passages where 
the Father is said to have commanded, and the Son to 
have executed his orders,) are apt either to be offended at 
‘them, or to draw strange conclusions from them: not: 
considering that such men as Athanasius, Basil, and Cyril, 
made no scruple of them, understanding very well what 
such expressions meant at that time, and with what view 
they were intended¢. The patrons of Arianism will never 
be able to serve their cause at all by them. They would 
indeed gladly infer, that since the Father is introduced 
as commanding, and the Son as fulfilling, that there- 
fore the Son was supposed of an inferior nature to the 
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Father. But if they please to take a view of the whole 
argument, as it stands in the primitive writers, they 
will find that the very contrary is the truth. For the 
argument is this: the Father is represented in Scripture 
as giving out commands for the creation of the universe : 
no inferior person, no angel or archangel, no ‘creature 
whatever, could be equal to the office, or able to execute 
those commands: therefore there must be some other 
Person or’Persons, distinct from the Father, and superior 
to all creatures ; and those are his Son, and his Holy Spi- 
rit. Thus we see, that the primitive writers proceeded 
upon a supposition directly opposite to what the Arians 
pretend: for had they supposed the Son and Holy Ghost 
to be creatures, there had been no force at all in their ar- 
gument; nor could they, in that way, have proved «that 
there was any Son or Holy Ghost at all. But admitting 
that the work of creation was. too big for any creature, 
and admitting at the same time that there were other Per- 
sons, besides the Father; who created the world; the 
consequence is very clear, that there are more divine un= 
created Persons ‘than one; and thus. the doctrine» of a 
coeternal Trinity is established. 

I must entréat you to observe, that I do not take upon 
me to maintain the ‘whole premises, which those ancient 
writers went’ upon. I think the argument from those 
texts is barely probable: I do not apprehend that a plu- 
rality of Persons can certainly be inferred, merely from 
such forms of expression, where the Father is said to have 
commanded, and things were created. The style is not 
improper or unsuitable, as 1 humbly conceive, though the 
Father were supposed the only Person concerned: in 
creating. It is a handsome way of expressing that to 
will or to dois with God one and the same thing. All 
that I intend is, that the Fathers, who made: use of that 
way of reasoning; believed that God the Son was ‘pro- 
perly Creator (otherwise there is neither force. nor pertis 
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nency in their argument) and properly divine. As to the 
argument itself, they had no need of it, but in occasional 
disputes, where it might be of some service, ad homines at 
least; or where the New Testament proofs, on which 
they chiefly grounded their doctrine, could not be ad- 
mitted at all. 

I shall now just give you a brief summary of the doc~ 
trine of the primitive Church, in this article, and then 
take my leave of you for this time. They believed that 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, were distinct Persons, and 
all jointly concerned in the creation of the world; not as: 
many Creators, but as one Creator; not dividing the work 
into parts, but as concurring in the whole, and in every 
part. Man, and every man, was supposed the creature of 
the whole Trinity; and so also the universe, and every 
part of the universe, was believed to be the creature of 
all, there being no creatures of the Father’s but what 
were likewise creatures of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Yet they admitted some distinction in the manner of ope- 
ration, reserving to the Father, as first Person, some sort 
of preeminence in every thing. He was primarily con- 
sidered as Creator by the operation of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit; but without excluding them from a proper 
efficiency. So far from it, that they chose rather to repre- 
sent the Father as willing or designing, and the two other 
Persons as acting and executing ; contributing, as it were, 
but in subordination to one Head, to the beginning, the 
growth, and the perfection of every work. They ventured 
no farther, nor was it proper to indulge imagination in a 
matter so sublime, and above the comprehension of men 
or angels. It is sufficient to know, that the creation was 
the effect of three Persons, whose operations were undi-. 
vided, as their nature and essence is; and whose powers, 
perfections, and glory are one. But I must not anticipate 
what more properly belongs to my second head of dis- 
course. 

Having shown from Scripture, that God the Son is 
strictly and properly Creator of men, of angels, and of the 
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whole universe, I am next to consider the force of the 
argument deducible from it, in favour of Christ’s divinity, 
But the first part having already taken up the full time 
allowable in discourses of this nature, I must be content 
to defer the remainder to another opportunity. 


‘Christ properly Creator : 


OR 


CHRIST’S DIVINITY 


PROVED FROM CREATION. 





The third Sermon preached November 4, 1719. 


SSS 


JOHN i. 3. 
‘All things were made by him, and without him was not 
any thing made that was made. 


In discoursing on these words, I proposed three things : 

I. To show that God the Son, a distinct Person from 
God the Father, is strictly and properly Creator, and effi- ~ 
cient Cause of all things. 

2. To consider the force of the argument arising from 
it, in favour of Christ’s divinity. 

3. To make some reflections and observations upon the 
whole, for our farther improvement. 

I had then no more time than was necessary to be 
taken up in making good my first position: which, I 
hope, I have clearly shown to be founded in express 
words of Scripture, and confirmed all along by the una- 
nimous suffrage of Catholic antiquity. The two remain- 
ing parts I reserved for the subject-matter of our present 
meditations. I proceed then to my second general head 
of discourse. 

II. To consider the force of the argument, in respect 
¢f Christ’s divinity, contained in this; that he is properly 
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Creator of men, of angels, of all things. I shall consider 
it under three views, debating the point distinctly, from 
the reason of the thing, from Scripture, and from anti- 
quity 

1. From the reason of the thing. I shall not here treat 
of the subject in the scholastic way ; which would afford 
but dry entertainment: besides that, the argument would 
suffer by it, and lose much of its foree and efficacy. There 
is sometimes in moral probabilities an irresistible strength, 
little short of the strictest demonstration. There is some- 
thing so affecting and sensible under them, that they 
cannot fail of making their way into every well-disposed 
and ingenuous mind: and so it often happens that they 
do as infallibly (and more agreeably) win over our assent, 
as demonstration can force it. To come to the business 

-in hand: God the Son is Creator of all things. On that 
foundation I am to proceed: and when I say Creator, 1 
include Swstainer and Preserver. Let us then distinctly 
consider him: 

1. As Creator of man. 

2. As Creator of the earth, and of all things in it. 

3. As Creator of the heavens, with all their host. 

4. As Creator of angels and archangels, thrones and 
dominions, principalities and powers, which live, and 
move, and have their being from, and in, the Son of 
God. 

I do not heighten or rhetoricate at all, in these parti- 
culars. They are no more than strict and close comment 
upon Coloss. i. 16. and Heb. i. 10. only branching out 
into parts what is there couched and comprised in few 
words. 

1. First then, let us consider our blessed Lord as Cre- 
ator of man, of all men living quite round the globes of 
all that have lived and died from Adam down to this 
day. » I leave it to the anatomists and physiologists to de- 
scribe the wonderful mechanism and exquisite workman- 
ship of the human body: the erect posture, the figure 
and shape, the size and stature, the structure and use of 
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every part, and the symmetry of the whole ; which carry 
in them uncontestable proofs of the skill, and the con- 
trivance, and the consummate wisdom of him that made 
us. How many lectures might be read upon the fabric 
of the eye, the texture of the brain, the configuration of 
the muscles, and disposition of the nerves, or glands ; all 
bearing testimony to the power and greatness of the Son 
of God; of whom we may now say, that “ he hath set 
«‘ the members every one of them in the body, as it hath 
‘¢ pleased him;” and hath so “tempered the body to- 
«< gether,” as admirably to answer all the wise ends and 
purposes designed by him. The same wisdom, which is 
visible in every single individual, reaches at the same 
time to the whole species round the globe. All are sup- 
ported, sustained, and actuated by God the Son, in 
“ whom all things consist.” He is equally present to 
all, supplying motion, nutriment, and strength to every 
individual, extending his providential care to the ends of 
the earth, and in one comprehensive view grasping the 
whole system. For, 

2. We are to consider him as Creator of the terraque- 
ous globe, the earth and all things in it. He “ has laid 
« the foundations thereof,’ divided it into sea and land, 
garnished it with plants, trees, and flowers, stocked it 
with living creatures for the use of man, and plentifully 
furnished it with the most grateful and unexpressible va- 
riety. Every herb that grows, every spire of grass that 
springs up, every creeping thing that moyeth upon the 
face of the earth, proclaims the wisdom of its Maker, 
sounds forth the praises of the Son of God. I may here 
apply the words of the Psalmist, which, whether meant of 
Father or Son, are certainly applicable to both. “ Praise 
“the Lord from the earth, ye dragons, and all deeps : 
fire, and hail; snow, and vapours; stormy wind fulfilling 
his word: mountains, and all hills; fruitful trees, and all 
“< cedars: beasts, and all cattle; creeping things, and flying 
** fowl: kings of the earth, and all people; princes, and all 
“ judges of the earth: both young men, and maidens; old 
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‘men, and children: let them praise the name of the 
Lord: for his name alone is excellent; his glory is above 
* the earth and heaven.” Psalm cxlviii. It would lead me 
too far off from my purpose to consider, of to enumerate, 
the many legible characters of 4 wisdom and powe¥ no- 
thing short of divine, which are every where discovétable 
within and without this earth where6dn we live. These T 
leave to the naturalists to describe. No man that con- 
siders its stupendous size, or bulk alone, but must think 
it a work too august and great for any thing less than a 
divine architect. We have often triumphed over atheists 
upon this head, alleging that no power or wisdom less 
than infinite could be equal to the task. The very same 
topics, to such as believe the Scriptures, may be as justly 
urged for the divinity of God the Son. It was his hand 
that made all these things, and by his power they are 
sustained and held together. And yet these are little 
things, and as nothing in comparison. For, ° 

3. We are thirdly to consider, that the heavens also are 
the “ works of his hands.” That huge and yast com- 
pass, that immense region of ther, and therein the sun, 
with its planetary chorus dancing round it, the fixed 
stars, (perhaps suns too, with their planets rolling about 
them,) whatever modern much improved astronomy has 
discovered, or whatever yet farther discoveries future 
ages may bring to light; all things visible and invisible 
have the Son of God for their Creator, Sustainer, and 
Preserver. If we survey the magnitude of the heavenly 
bodies, some smaller, most vastly bigger than our own 
globe, all of an amazing size and greatness; if we con- 
‘sidér the nice proportion of their distances, the regularity 
of their situations, the harmony of their courses, and uni- 
formity of all their motions ; they cannot but raise in us 
an idea of the infinite power, wisdom, and greatness of 
him that made them. This is a theme of very wide extent, 
and has been often and excellently’ handled in defence of 
our common religion, against the atheists and sceptics of 
our age, or nation. It is with pleasure I observe, that 
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the same topics (only taking in those Scriptures which 
they and we own) will almost equally serve. against 
Arians or Socinians, or any that presume to deny the divi- 
nity of God the Son. It is clear from the Sacred Writ, 
that he “created” all things, and that by him “ all things 
“ consist :”? and therefore it is evident, that all the marks 
of wisdom, power, or majesty, discoverable in this grand 
palace, and august structure of the universe, are so many 
arguments of his divinity, and proclaim him to be the 
eternal and-omnipotent God. 1 have one particular more 
to urge under this head. Hitherto I have been speaking 
of sun, moon,.and stars, prodigiously great, but yet im- 
_animate bodies; and creatures less perfect than we our- 
selves are, who make a part, though the lowest part, of 
the rational creation. We are farther to consider, 

4. That the very angels themselves, the top, surely, of 
the creation, those bright intelligences, and glorious mi- 
nisters of the court of heaven, are the creatures and 
workmanship of the Son of God. Whether they be 
thrones or dominions, principalities or powers, they were 
all created, not only ly him, but for him. Myriads of 
those heavenly spirits are continually serving and praising 
him. To him they owe their perfections, their strength, 
their glory, their life, their very being; and on him they 
depend for their support and sustenance.. I shall. proceed 
no farther: I have said enough. I leave it to any man 
of plain good sense, and common discernment, to pass a 
judgment, whether, supposing these facts be true, (and 
they are true, if plain Scripture be so,) any longer doubt 
can be made of the real and essential divinity of the Son 
of God, If any one tells me, after all, that this does not 
amount to strict demonstration, because we cannot make 
a certain estimate of the scale of being, nor define pe- 
remptorily what degrees of perfection there may be short 
of infinite ; I say, if any one urges this, I should allow 
that there is not what may be called strict demonstration : 
but.it is demonstration that the evidence is such as ought 
to conyince every wise and considerate man; and such. as. 
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ought to have the same effect upon the mind as a thou- 

sand demonstrations. There are many things not capable 

of strict demonstration ; and yet so evident and undoubted, 

that a man would forfeit the very character of sobriety 

and common sense, that should seriously make the least 

question of them. I might mention, for instance, the ex- 

istence of the world about us; which good philosophers 

have thought not capable of strict demonstration. But a 
man would hardly be supposed well in his wits, that 
should seriously entertain any the least doubt or suspi- 

cion concerning it. His eyes, his ears, and all his senses 

bear testimony to the truth and certainty of it: and if it 
be not strictly demonstrable in the rational way, yet this 

is demonstrable, that the nature and circumstances of 
man are such, that he both may and must believe it. 

The same, in a great measure, I am persuaded, is the 
case which I have been mentioning. For, allowing the 
first position, that the Son of God is properly Creator of 
men, of angels, and of the universe ; there is no man that 
attends to it, and considers it in its full latitude, but must 
come to this conclusion, that the Son of God is no crea- 

ture, nor any‘thing less than the eternal and infinite God. 
So much for my first head of argument, from the nature 
and reason of the thing itself. My second head of argu- 
ment is from Scripture-texts. 

2. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the same 
who had told us, in his first chapter, that the Son had 
& Jaid the foundation of the earth,” and that the “ hea- 
“vens were the works of his hands;” I say, the same 
author observes, ch. iii. ver. 4. that “he that built all 
«things is God;” thus establishing the very conclusion 
which we are seeking after, as he had before done the 
premises. This, considered as a general maxim, must be 
applicable to the particular instance of God the Son, if it 
was he that “ built all things,” as hath been proved : 
nay, it is reasonable to believe that the Apostle intended 
it particularly of God the Son. This construction is very 
suitable to the argument which the author was upon, in 
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that chapter; and to the high things spoken of the Son 
in chapter the first: there is nothing in the context but 
what extremely favours and confirms it; except it be 
that, verse the sixth, it is said, “ Christ as a Son over his 
“e own house,” intimating as if he was not that Person 
before spoken of, (who is called God, ver. 4.) but Son of 
that Person.» But to this it may be replied, that the au- 
thor was here setting forth the preference of Christ,above 
Moses ; the comparison was between those two persons 
only. How the Person of the Father came in here, is not 
easy to account: but understanding it of the Person of 
the Son, the sense is clear, the argument proper and per- 
tinent. As to his being called God in the fourth verse, 
and Son in the sixth, it was very proper and significant, 
because he is so God, as withal to be Son of God, or God 
of God. 

I proceed now to another text, Rom. i. 20. . “ The in- 
** visible things of him from the creation of the world are 
*« clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
“* made, even his eternal power and Godhead; so that 
“they are without excuse.” If then, as the Apostle 
here testifies, the work of creation proclaims the eternity 
and divinity of its Creator, it will follow from thence, that 
God the Son as Creator must be efernal, and strictly di- 
vine. I am sensible that St. Paul’s argument may be 
taken under another view. For it may mean, not that 
the magnificence or greatness of the work) proves ‘that 
every: Creator must be eternal, or God; but that there 
must be one eternal first Cause of all things; otherwise 
there would be a progress of causes, one higher than an- 
other, i infinitum, which is absurd. The first construc- 
tion I take to be the more probable, as it is more obvious 
to common capacities, and as the argument in that view 
strikes the more sensibly, being such as few could miss 
of; and therefore the Gentiles were without excuse, for 
not attending to it. However this be, I lay no great 
stress upon it, designing a more general, and, I think, 
more convincing argument out of Scripture, than I have 
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hitherto mentioned’; which is this: that the work of cre- 
ation is every where represented. as the certain mark and 
characteristic of the true God. It is the favourite topic 
which God is pleased to insist most upon, whenever he 
would either distinguish his own peculiar majesty and 
power, above and beyond all the gods of the nations, or 
when he would excite in his people the highest idea pos- 
sible, suitable to his transcendent excellency and peerless 
perfections. Numberless are the texts of the Old Testa- 
ment, which might be cited to this purpose. I shall sin- 
gle out as many as may serve to give adue light. and force 
to the present argument. 

Hezekiah, in his prayer to God, thus expresses him- 
self. “O Lord God of Israel, which dwellest between | 
“the cherubims, thou art the God, even thou alone, of 
“ all the kingdoms of the earth.’ Then follows the rea- 
son why he is so eminently distinguished, and so infinitely 
superior to all others. “ Thou hast. made heaven and 
“ earth.” 2 Kings xix. 15. 

Job, describing the supereminent majesty of the one 
true God, thus elegantly sets it forth. He stretcheth 
“ out the north over. the empty place, and hangeth the 
“ earth upon nothing. He bindeth up the waters in his 
“ thick clouds; and the cloud is not rent under them—— 
“«¢ The pillars of heaven tremble, and are astonished at his 
“ yeproof, He divideth the sea with his power. By his 
“¢ Spirit he hath garnished the heavens ; his hand hath 
“¢ formed the crooked serpent.” Job xxvi. 7, &c- . 

In the Psalms we meet with a great deal to the same 
purpose.. “ The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
“the firmament showeth his handywork,” Ps. Kix. T.~ 
“ All the gods of the nations. are idols: but the Lord 
<‘ made the heavens.” Ps. xcvi. 5. ‘¢ The heavens are 
“ thine, the earth also is thine :. as for the world and the 
<¢ fulness thereof, thou hast founded them. The north and. 
<‘ the south, thou hast created them.” Ps. Ixxxix. 11, 12. 

More to.the same effect occurs perpetually in the Pro- 
phets.. I shall cite a few examples only. ‘‘ Lift up your. 
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“eyes on high, and behold who hath created these 
“ things, that bringeth out their host by number,” &c, 
Isa. xl. 26. ‘ Who hath measured the waters in the 
“hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven with the 
‘span, and comprehended the dust of the earth in a 
“* measure, and weighed the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance?” Isa. x]. 12. ‘© Thus saith God the 
“* Lord, he that created the heavens, and stretched them 
“out; he that spread forth the earth, and that which 
*‘ cometh out of it,” &c. Isa. xlii. 5. Thus saith the 
“* Lord that created thee, O Jacob, and he that formed 
“* thee, O Israel,”’ Isa. xliii. 1. So again; “I am the Lord, 


*‘and there is none else. I form the light, and create. 


“* darkness.” Isa. xlv. 6, 7. ‘I have made the earth; 
‘‘and created man upon it: I, even my hands, have 
** stretched out the heavens, and all their host have I 
“‘ commanded.” Isa. xly. 12. ‘Thus shall ye say unto 
“¢ them, The gods that have not made the heavens and the 
“ earth, even they shall perish from the earth, and from 
“under these heavens. He hath made the earth by his 
‘* power, he hath established the world by his wisdom, 
“and hath stretched out the heavens by his discretion.’’ 
Jer. x. 11, 12. 

It would be tedious to add more texts. These are suf- 
ficient to show what a particular stress and emphasis is 
laid upon God’s being Creator of all things. It is the 
distinguishing character of the one true God; and when- 
ever Scripture intended to raise in men’s minds such 
esteem and veneration as they ought to have for the su- 
preme God of Israel, nothing higher or greater could be 
said than this, that he had created the universe, had “ laid 


‘* the foundations of the earth,” and that the “ heavens 


“‘ were the works of his hands.” (See Psal. cii. 25, 26.) 
This is farther confirmed from the New Testament, Rom. 
i, 25. where St. Paul directs us to worship the Creator, 
in opposition to all creatwre-worship. From whence it is 
plain that the Apostle supposes the Creator, or Person 
creating, to be no ereatwre, but God “ blessed for ever :”? 


ae 
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from whence also, by the way;-we may remark, that 
Scripture knows no medium between God and creature, 
but includes all things and all persons whatever under 
that distinction; as does also antiquity unanimously, and 
all sound philosophy, and the common sense and reason 
of mankind. But to proceed. 

Seeing then that the title of Creator is thus magnifi- 
cently and elegantly set forth in holy Scripture, as the 
distinguishing mark of eminency, the epitome of all per- 
fection, and the sure and certain character of érue Divinity: 
if nothing higher or stronger can be thought on, to raise 
in us the most sublime, awful, and exalted idea of the su- 
preme God of Israel; and if the Son of God be plainly 
and evidently set forth to us under this same high cha- 
racter: if he created all things, visible and invisible ; if he 
“ Jaid the foundations of the earth,” and if the “ heavens 
“¢ are the works of his hands:” if these be the premises, 
let any man of eommon abilities, that has not his facul- 
ties fore-closed, or is not steeled against conviction, be 
left to draw the conclusion. To say of God the Son, that 
he is the Maker of the world, of the kinds in it, as well 
as of the grand palace itself, (as a late ingenious author # 
expresses it,) is to say-as much and as high of him, as it 
is possible to say or to conceive of any other person, 
however named: because the whole that we can natu- 
rally know or apprehend of God, his powers or perfec-: 
tions, is only what we can infer from his work of cre- 
ation. Hence it is, that Socinians and Sabellians have 
joined with the Catholics in condemning the Arians for 
making two or more creators, the same in effect with two 
eternal gods: and since there is no way of avoiding it, 
but either by saying that Father and Son are one Creator, 
or else denying the Son to be Creator at all; those gen- 
tlemen have chose the Jatter, rather than part with their 
main principle, that the “unity of God is an unity of 
‘‘ Person,” But then they manifestly run counter’ to 


@ Mr, Nye, Explication of the Divine Unity, p, 91. 
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Scripture, which evidently makes the Son of God Creator, 
as I have before shown. . 

3. I proceed now, thirdly, to inquire into the senti- 
ments of the ancients upon this head; whether they 
thought it did not exceed the power of a creature to 
create any thing, or whether the work of creating was. 
not looked upon as a. work properly divine, belonging to 
God only. It does not appear that any, except heretics, 
ever dogmatically b ascribed the work of creation, or any 
part of it, to any creature. 

Simon Magus, borrowing his sentiments from the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, did not scruple to assert, even in the 
times. of the Apostles, that this lower world was made 
by angels. After him, 4 Menander, ¢ Saturninus,  Basi- 
lides, & Carpocrates, » Cerinthus, with the infamous crew 
of Gnostics, taught the same, or very nearly the same 
doctrine; and this within the first century. Cerdo and 
Marcion of the second century have been thought by 
some to have asserted the same principles in the main, 
differing rather in words, than in realityi. The Valenti- 
nians also were so far in the sentiments of the Gnostics, 
as to ascribe the creation of the lower world to a crea- 
ture of their own devising, whom they called Demiur- 
gus, or Creator. These wild and vain conceits were ut- 
terly detested by the sober Catholics; who would not so 
much as hear of any angel or archangel’s: creating the 
world, or any part of it; but ascribed it wholly to the 
joint operation of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. It ap- 
pears to have been a rule and maxim of the Church, in 
Irenzeus’s time *, and probably all along, that no creature 


+ Origen indeed seems to have indulged some fanciful conjectures that 
way, in some of his looser writings, if they be his. (See Comm. in Joh. 
p. 42, 43.) But in his more accurate and certainly genuine works, nothing. 
appears of it, but the contrary. 

¢ Jreneus, lib. i. cap. 23. p. 99. 4 Thid. p. 100. e Tbid. 

f Ibid. p. 101. & Ibid. p. 103. h Tbid. p. 105. 

i Vid. Dissert. Prev. ad Iren. et Bened. p. 70. 

* Nihil enim in totum Diabolus invenitur fecisse, videlicet. cum et ipse 
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whatever could have any hand in creating 3 but that cre- 
ating was an indisputable mark of a divine immutable na- 
ture. These principles seem to have obtained constantly 
in the Church long before the Nicene Council. No 
sooner did the Arian controversy arise, but the Catholics, 
upon their old principles, charged the Arians with great 
inconsistency, as making a creature of the Son of God, 
and yet admitting him to be Creator. They scrupled not 
to tell them, that this was copying after Valentinus, and 
reviving the principles of the Gnostics: that it was con- 
founding the ideas of Creator and creature, and was all 
over contradictory and repugnant. No argument bore 
harder upon the Arians than this, as appears by the per- 
plexity and confusion they were in upon it; not being 
able to come to any fixed and certain resolution in it. 
Scripture and Catholic tradition appeared clear, full, and 
strong for the Son’s being properly and strictly Framer 
and Maker of the world; and there were but few in com- 
parison that durst go such lengths as openly to deny it: 
on the other hand, to make a creature-creator, was in a 
manner unheard of, except among heretics, and was, be- 
sides, harsh and shocking even to common sense!. 

To soften this matter, the Arians, many of them, would 
not own that they held the Son to be a creature ; which 
was pretence only, and playing with words: for had they 


Creatura sit Dei, quemadmodum et reliqui angeli. Omnia enim fecit Deus, 
quemadmodum et David ait: Quonium ipse diwit et facta sunt; ipse pre- 
cepit et creata sunt, Psal, cxlviii. 5. Iren. lib. iv. cap. 41. p. 288. 

Et hoc Deus ab homine differt, quoniam Deus quidem facit, homo autem 
fit: et quidem qui facit semper idem est. Tren. lib. iv. cap. 12. p. 240. 
_ That this was likewise the sense of all antiquity appears from hence, that 
all the Fathers, where they declare against creature-worship, do: at, the 
game time declare for the worship of the Creator: constantly opposing Cre- 
ator and creature to each other, in such a manner as shows plainly that they 


thought there was no medium between, and that creation belonged to God 


alone, not to any creature. 

See Athenagoras, p. 56. Tertull, Apolog. c. 17. Clem. Alex, p. 55,59. 
Origen. contr. Cels. p. 158, 375. 

1 Quis auctorem inter opera sua deputet, ut videatur id esse quod fecit? 
Ambros, de Fid: tib. i, cap. 5. p. 450. 
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not only verbally, but Wally intended that the Son was 
no creature, they and the Catholics could have had no 
farther dispute. But this was a contrivance to dissemble 
an absurdity too gross to be owned, and to disguise a 
difficulty which they could not answer. They had, be- 
sides, many little arts and subterfuges, to lessen and un- 
dervalue the Son’s part or province in the work of cre- 
ation, such as I have mentioned and confuted above ; the 
same that are made use of by their successors at this day. 
But all would not do: Scripture was plain and clear, and 
tradition full and strong; and was not to be bore down 
by little quirks and subtilties. In fine, truth prevailed, 
Arianism daily lost ground; and this very argument, 
from the Son’s concern in the work of creation, contri- 
buted, as much as any other, to sink it. The strength of 
it has been often tried since. The Socinians, who at the 
beginning were most of them Arians, were soon sensible 
of this difficulty.. They knew not what to make of two 
Creators upon the Arian scheme, nor how to avoid it, 
if the texts were to be understood literally of a proper 
Creation: and this, very probably, was one main reason 
of their giving the Arian scheme up, and running in with 
the Photinian Aypothesis, which looked more defensible. 


They observed that the texts, which speak of the Son’s — 


being Creafor, were few in comparison; and therefore 
thought, they might be able to deal with them; being 
never at a loss for some subtile and surprising meaning 
for any text in the Scripture which made against them. 


‘Their device, at length, was to interpret every text of a 


metaphorical creation: and so they left the Arians to shift 
as they could, resting themselves upon a new bottom. 
Yet this could not hold long, though supported and set 


off with all the advantages of wit and criticism. Several. 


of the acutest and ablest of the Unitarians grew dissatis- 
fied with it, and began themselves to feel the force of, 
and to close in with, the arguments of the Trinitarians 
against it. The result was, the preferring the old Sa- 
bellian before the late Socinian construction: and yet 
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that is as manifestly unscriptural, false, and groundless, 
as either Socinian or Arian. But thus do men rove and _ 
range about, after they have once forsaken the truth, and 
have given themselves up to the conduct of their private 
fancies, instead of adhering to God’s written word, and 
to the most faithful guide, for the interpretation of it, the 
primitive and Catholic Church. I thought it not im~ 
proper to hint thus much of the history of the argument 
whereof I have been discoursing. It has lost no weight 
or strength all the time: for truth is always the same, 
The variety of methods thought on to elude it, only con- 
firm it so much the more. I doubt not but the Unita- 


- rians, of every denomination, are very sensible, that our 


interpretation of Scripture, so far as concerns this point, 
is the most easy, obvious, and natural, and most agree- 
able to the letter of the inspired writers: only they have 
some scruples about three and one, and know not how to 
digest three Persons that create, and yet but one Creator. 
There is all the difficulty: and so they choose to follow 
philosophical conjectures, (which they call reason,) rather 
than the dictates of true and sownd reason, which will 
tell us, that we ought not to be wise beyond what is 
written, nor put a violent construction on any passages, 
where there is no necessity for it, nor leave a safe and 
plain rule, to follow our own wanderings. But enough 
of this. I have now finished, in a great measure, what I 
designed, having explained and vindicated the argument 
for Christ’s divinity drawn from the consideration of his 
being Creator of the world. In a former discourse I en- 
deavoured to maintain the premises; and now in this, to 
make good the conclusion. The sum of it is this: God 
the Son is Creator of the universe: the Creator of the 
universe is strictly and truly God: therefore God the 
Son is strictly and truly, or essentially God, which was 
to be proved. , It remains now only, in the third and last 
place, 

III. To make some reflections and observations upon 
the whole. 


, 
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1. Having before shown the truth and certainty of 
our principles, give me leave, in conclusion, to recom- 
mend them farther from their plainness and simplicity. 
The Arians were never more perplexed about any thing, 
than in accounting for God’s taking in a creature to be 
his agent and operator in making the world™. ‘What? 
make one creature in order to make others? Why might 
he not rather have made all creatures, as well as one, 
and reserved the sole glory of so great and so stupendous 
a work, as that of creating, to his own self? Did he 
want the assistance of an inferior being? Or was not his 
own will and fiat sufficient to give birth to all things-? 
Besides, did he cease to work after he made the Son, 
leaving it to a creature of his own to have, in a manner, 
the honour of doing of every thing else, and to: be the 
immediate agent and manager in all things, both in hea- 
ven and earth? These were tenets which appeared very 
harsh and strange, and were not naturally, scarce tole- 
rably, accounted for on the Arian hypothesis. But, upon 
the Catholic scheme, all is easy, expedite, and clear. 
The Son is of the same nature and substance with the 
Father; so nearly allied, so closely united, that nothing 
could be the work of one, without being at the same time 
the work of loth: hence it was, that the Son was Joint- 
Creator with the Father, that “ all things were made by 
“ him,” and nothing without him. It was not ” possible 
for them either to act, or to exist separately ; and there- 
fore it is, that the work of creation is in Scripture at- 
tributed to both. This is an easy and natural account of 
the whole thing; and besides very agreeable to Scripture. 
** My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” John vy. fe 


" m Vid. Athan. Orat. ii. p. 496. 

2 Odx ADivero f un OF wdrod ysvicSon oe Bnccsougryhpacee’ peng yee vo Gis ra 
eee re mévre Pricer, xed dvev rod amavydowures obx dy ot GuricSe. 
aire nol 6 Marne, ws dice ‘egies ty rq Adyw sieydcure re WHIT, &e. Adan. 
Orat. ii, p. 498. 

Comp. Cyril, Alex. Comm. in Joh, i, 3, p. 45. 
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“ What things soever he doth,, these also doth the Son 
* likewise.”’ John y. 19. 

9. Another thing which recommends our principles 
is, their great consistency with each other, and with the 
principles of the Catholic Church, in this article espe- 
cially, from the very beginning. When the Arians first 
broached their heresy, they had some plausible things to 
urge, particularly in respect of the generation of the Son, 
which was their principal topic, and which they most 
delighted to dwell upon. But then they took but a par- 
tial and superficial view of things, and knew not how to 
work up a consistent scheme. The Church had all along 
set forth God the Son as Framer, Creator, Maker, nay, 
and Sustainer too, of all things, in subordination to the 
Father. The subordination looked well on the Arian 
side; but Creator and Preserver were strange attributes 
to be applied to a creature. This alone was sufficient to 
show, that the Catholic Church had never gone upon 
Arian principles; having so unanimously and so expressly 
ascribed creative powers to the Son of God; and not 
only so, but had supposed him Inspector.and Governor of 
the whole universe°, extending his power and presence 
through the whole compass of being. That the fact was 
really thus, besides many other evidences, one might 
reasonably infer from the works of Eusebius alone; of 
whom I may venture to say, that he never would have 
ascribed more power, dignity, or perfection to the Son of 
God, than the plain force of Scripture and Catholic tra- 
dition obliged him to. This man, though a favourer of 
the Arians, (of the men at least, if not of their cause) yet 
every where says many high and great things of the Son’s 
creating and governing the whole universe, such as any 
man of plain sense ‘must think can belong to no creature, 
but to God only. if 

In his oration before the Emperor Constantine he de- 


© Tren. p. 190, 315. Clem. Alex. p. 123, 273, 831. Tertull. adv. Prax. 


’ cap. xxiii, p. 514. Origen, contr, Cels, p. 63, 164, 239. in Johan. p. ¥22,, 
128. Noyat. cap. 14. 
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scribes God the Son, under the most endearing and mag- 
nificent characters imaginable. ‘ He is the omnipotent 
“‘ Lord and Governor of the whole universe, the framer 
and disposer of all things, who is above all, and through 
“ all, and in all; pervading and permeating all things both 
«© above and below, earthly and heavenly, visible and in- 
“visible. Itis he that formed and brought into regu- 
“larity the confused chaos, made it habitable and plea- 
“© surable, adorned it with trees, plants, and flowers, stored 
“ the sea with fishes, and the land with variety of ani- 
** mals, supporting, preserving, and sustaining them all. 
“ It is he that gave the sun its light, and who directs the 
* courses of the stars; whois superintendent every where, 
*¢ and steers the whole universe. To him the very angels 
*© owe their life, their light, their knowledge, or whatever 
*¢ excellencies and perfections they stand possessed of. In 
*© a word, he is set forth as operator and manager, direc- 
“€ tor and supervisor over all the works of God, shedding 
*¢ his rich blessings, and distributing his bounties through 
the whole creation.” This is Eusebius’s account of 
God the Son, as it lies scattered through that oration P. 
A great deal too much for any Arian to say, and more 
than can be tolerably accounted for, upon any other than 
Catholic principles. I shall not here pass any positive 
judgment upon Eusebius, about whom the learned world 
has been so much divided. I shall only say, that if he 
was an Arian at the bottom, he was the most inconsistent 
one that ever was. He ought either to have been much 
more of an Arian than he appears to have been, or no 
Arian at all. He ascribed so much to God the Son, that 
he hardly left any thing peculiar to. the Father, but a kind 
of nominal greatness and majesty, as it were to be above 
and beyond the world. In short, he describes him, as it 
were, sitting in his throne of state, and looking on, and 
God the Son as acting and performing every thing. Atha- 


» Vid. Eugeb, de Laud, Constant. p. 50], 525, 526, 527, 528, 529, 530, 
531, &c. ' 
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nasius’s account of this matter appears much more rational 
-and consistent. For indeed it is by,no means reconcile- 


able with good sense, .and the truth and reason of things, 
to allow so much to God the Son as Eusebius did, and 
not to allow ,him eyery ,thing which Athanasius, with 
other Catholics at that .time (as the Catholic Church 
had.all along) ascribed,to,him. It) was a weak thing to 
pretend to-honour the Son of God by halves. A creature 
or no creature, was the question. ‘The Arians innovated 
in making :the Sona creature, and .yet were minded .to 
keep up,iin other.xespects, the same honours.and.acknow- 
ledgments .which jhad -been paid -him before. This was 
trifling and.inconsistent. ‘Fhe Catholics. were, wiser men. 
They. preserved the. same honour and respect which:had 
been: formerly paid to God the,Son; but withal, carefully 


Jooked after the foundation of it; that so they might,be 


able not only to do their duty, but to, give a reason also-for 
the doing it. ‘This was acting with thought and judg- 
ment; in which they appear.to have been as much supe- 
rior to their adversaries, all along, as in true piety, pro- 


_bity, and sincerity. But, 


3dly and,lastly,,I would observe to. you, what. I before 
hinted, that while we. acknowledge the Son of ;God.to: be 
Creator, we acknowledge him a Son also: the second only, - 
not the first Person of the Trinity. The Father therefore 
is primarily Creator, as Father. He is first in conception, 
whenever we speak of the divine nature. And hence it is 
that he is said to create by the Son, and he is eminently 
and emphatically represented in the Creeds, as Maker of 
heaven and earth, the Son having another title, more pecu- 
liar to him, that of Redeemer. The Nicene Creed (as do 
many other ancient Creeds) takes notice of the world’s 
being made by the Son; but yet so that he did not make 
the worlds by the Father, but the Father by him. This 
is the constant language of antiquity, always keeping up 
some preeminence of order, as proper to the jirst Person, 
along with the true essential divinity of the other two. 
This distinction of order, consistent with a parity of na= 
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ture, they Jearned from Scripture, and inviolably main- 
tained. For thus they thought that, by referring all things 
to one Head and Fountain, they should preserve the unity; 
along with the distinction; and consistently teach a plu- 
rality of Persons in one Godhead, as we do at this day. 
There can be no such thing as Tritheism, upon the prin- 
ciples of the ancient Church, so long as a proper Sonship 
and subordination is allowed: for therein consists the re- 
lation, the alliance, the strict union of the Persons, while 
they are considered, as I may say, of the same stock, and 
included in each other. But take away that relation and 
alliance, either by supposing three independent separate 
principles, or by making two of the Persons creatures, 
and consequently of a different nature from the other; and 
then immediately commences either Tritheism, strictly so 
called, or Gentile Polytheism. So that the Catholic doc- 
trine is the only security agairist a plurality of Gods; un- 
less we take our last refuge in Sabellianism, whichis ut- 
terly repugnant to the whole tenor of Scripture, and to 
the doctrine of the universal Church. ‘ Now to God the 
“ Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three Persons and one 
«God, be all honour and glory, power and dominion, 
“ henceforth and for evermore.” Amen. 
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The Scripture- Unity not an Unity of Person: 


OR 


THE DIVINE UNITY 


STATED AND CLEARED. 








The fourth Sermon preached December 2, 1719. 








Mark Xii. 29. 


Kupios 6 Oeds quciv Kupios els ect. 
‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord. 


My design in taking this text is to inquire into the 
' Scripture-notion of the Divine Unity: a point very neces- 
sary to be stated and cleared, in order to a right under- 

standing of the doctrine of the Trinity. I was once in- 
‘ clinable to defer the treating of it some time longer; think- 
ing it most suitable to the rules of strict method to throw 
it off to the last part of what I intend upon this subject. 
But I considered, that while I am asserting the divinity of 
more Persons than one, the thought will, in a manner, 
perpetually occur, how it can be consistent with the Scrip- 
ture-account of the Divine Unity: and many may be im- 
patient to have that point settled before we go farther. 
Upon this consideration, I thought it advisable to post- 
pone this matter no longer, choosing rather to break in 
upon the rules of strict method, than to suffer a prejudice 
to lie upon the minds of any, which might so easily’ be 
removed. I shall therefore now fall directly to the bust- 
ness of the Unity. 

F2 
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The words which I have chosen to discourse on ap- 
pear first in Deuteronomy, chap. vi. ver. 4. from whence 
they are cited by our blessed Lord, and thereby made a 
doctrine of the Gospel, as before of the Law. ‘ Hear, 
s‘ © Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.” I think it 
proper, in the entrance, to take notice, that the original 
word in the Hebrew for Lord, is Jehovah, (according to 
our now customary way of reading and pronouncing it ;) 
and if we put Jehovah, instead of Lord, into the English 
text, it will then run thus: Jehovah our God is one Jeho- 
vah. The use which I intend of this will appear pre- 
sently. 

There are three several constructions of this one short 
sentence. The differences betwixt them may appear slight, 
but are really of moment *in'this*controversy, as will be 
seen in the sequel. The Anti-Trinitarians of all sorts 
have here an interest to serve in making the word Jehovah 
to be nothing more than the proper name of one Person 
only. It is for this reason chiefly they contrive to change 
the obvious, natural order and construction of the words: 
for otherwise indeed, upon their hypothesis, they would 
scarce be sense. Suppose it were said, David, our king, 
is one David; or Abraham, our father, is one Abraham ; 
what sense would there be in it? And yet this sentence, 
Jehovah our God is one Jehovah, supposing Jehovah to 
be merely a proper name, will be just such another say- 
ing, and is too flat and insipid a sense to be suffered to 
pass upon ‘the sacred writings. This our adversaries are 
sensible of, and therefore, to salve their hypothesis, they 
make bold with the order and construction of the words 
two ways; which I shall here previously take notice. of 
and examine, and then proceed to lay down the third con- 
struction, which is the only true one. 

1. The first way is, to turn the sentence thus: Je- 
hovah is our God, Jehovah only. Here you see, in this 
form, Jehovah may be a proper name, and the words are 
good sense too: and so, they think, both points are se- 
cured, But the objection against it is, that the words 
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here in St. Mark (and indeed those in Deuteronomy) will 
not bear that construction. For then the words should 
have been thus: Kupids ésw 6 @sds judiv, Kopios pdvos, which 
is very different from what we find, pong is quite another 
proposition. 

a. A second way of construing the words is thus: 
Jehovah our God, even Jehovah, is one Person. Here 
again you will observe, that Jehovah may be understood 
as a proper name, which is thought a great point gained; 
and a greater than that is intended by interpreting one, 
one Person. So there are thought to be two ends served 
at once. But it will be easy to defeat them both; which 
we shall see presently, as soon as we come to assert and 
explain the true construction of the place. I shall here 
only examine a pretence which is #made from Zechariah 
xiy. 9. in favour of this fanciful interpretation. The verse: 
runs thus in our translation: ‘* And the Lord shall be 
‘© King’ over all the earth: in that day shall there be one 
‘¢ Lord, and his name one.” | 

Here it is thought that the truer rendering of the latter 
part should be thus; The Lord (or Jehovah) shall be one, 
and his name one. That is, say they, The Lord shall be 
one Person. It is somewhat strange that they do not add 
likewise, that his name shall be one thing, to answer to 
the other. It requires no great acumen to perceive that 
the attribute of one is applied to Jehovah in the same man- 
ner as it is to the mame; and so it is «is, or unus, in the 
masculine gender, when applied to Lord; ¢v, or wnum, in 
the neuter gender, when applied to name. And it is evi- 
dent that the meaning only is, that as there shall not be 
many names, but one name acknowledged im that day over 
all the earth; so there shall not be many lords, but one 
Lord, or one Jehovah, one only received as such. This 
consideration alone is sufficient to confute the surmise, as 
if the Prophet was here concerned about Unity of Person, 
or intended any thing like it. He certainly meant no more 
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than that the Jehovah, who has the sole right of dominion . 
over all, will then appear so in fact, and be received, : 


among his subjects, as the only God and Lord, reigning 
without a rival. He will be one, in opposition to any dzf- 
ferent gods or lords, and acknowledged as one Head, 
uniting all under him. This is the sense of the place, as 
is clear from the context. For the text is not speaking 


of what God is in himself, being in that respect always . 


the same; but of what he should be in respect of his 
reception in the world, when he should be generally ac- 
knowledged, and have no rival set up in opposition to 
him. The other construction, which would force. Unity 
of Person out of this passage, take it which way we will, 
is scarce sense. . For is it thus? Jehovah will in that day 
become one Person, which he was not before? This is, 
at first sight, ridiculous. Or, is it that Jehovah will then 
be acknowledged to be one Person? This is almost as ab- 
surd as the other. For, probably, those that did not receive 
the God of Israel as their God, yet might have thought 
him to be one Person, all along. This was not the point ; 
but they were to acknowledge him so one, as not to pre- 
sume to set up any rival power against him. The Prophet 
had something else at heart than either Unity of swb- 
stance, or Person. "Esas Kipios eis: “* There shall be one 
“ Lord’? (as our version rightly renders it) both for Jew 
and Gentile. The expression is much such another as 
vous els Zou, (Numb. ix. 14.) ‘ There shall be one law to 
“him that is home born, and to him that_sojourneth 
“‘ among you:” You shall not be under different rules or 
laws, but one and the same shall be for all. In like man- 
ner the Prophet predicts that Jew and Gentile shall not. 
have different gods or lords, but one and the same God 
and Lord shall rule over both, Having shown then that 
the second interpretation is as groundless as the first, 

3. I proceed to Jay down the third, which is the true 
one. The Lord our God is the sole Lord, or the only God: 


* Vid, etiam cap, xiil. ver. 2; 
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in opposition to gods many, and lords many, whether 
supreme or inferior. Thus the Scribe, to whom our Lord 
spake, and whom he commends as answering so far dis- 
creetly, understood it.“ There is one God, and there is 
‘© none other but he.’ This shows that Jehovah was here 
equivalent to @zds, or God. Some of the ancient versions, 
instead of one Lord, render it, one God: as do also some 
of the » primitive Fathers; none of them (so far as I have 
observed) either considering Jehovah in this place as a 
proper name of one Person only, or eyer bringing this 
text to prove that God is but one Person. This they un- 
derstood, and this only; that there is but one God, one 
Lord, and one Jehovah ; not two Gods, two Lords, or two 
Jehovahs. 

If it be asked, who, or what Person is intended by “ the 
« Lord our God” in the text, it seems most reasonable 
and natural to understand it of God the Father ; not ex- 
clusive of, but abstracting from the consideration of, the 
other two Persons. The Scribe perhaps understood it in 
the exclusive sense; exclusive of all other Persons. Our 
Lord commends him as answering discreetly, in acknow- 
ledging one God; but intimates withal, that he was not 
yet come to perfection: he wanted something farther, he 
‘vas “not far from the kingdom of God.” One thing that 
he wanted was to acknowledge the Son to be God and 
Lord, as well as the Father: and it is pretty remarkable 
that both the Evangelists, St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
after relating this conference of our Saviour with the 
Scribe, immediately subjoin the history of our Saviour’s 
putting a question to the Pharisees, how the Messiah 
could be both David’s Son and David’s Lord, quotung 
that passage of Psal. cx. 1. “ The Lord said unto my 
“‘ Lord,” &c. It is no improbable conjecture of a © judi- 
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cious Father, that our blessed Saviour thereby intended to 
correct the Jewish construction of Deuteron. vi. 4. and 
to intimate, as far as was proper at that time, that the 
Father is not <i; Kpios, one Lord, in such a sense as to 
exclude the Son, who is also Kégios, or Lord, and tacitly 
included, as often as the Father is styled the only God, or 
Lord. But it is now time to consider more distinctly and 
fully the doctrine contained in’ the text, which I shall 
endeavour thus: 

1. By inquiring, under what salvos, and qualifying con- 
siderations, we may reasonably understand the general 
doctrine of God the Father’s being the only true God, or 
Lord. 

2. By considering what we may justly infer from it, 
and what use we are to make of it. 

I. I shall mquire, under what salvos, or qualifying con- 
siderations, we may reasonably understand the: general 
doctrine of God the Father’s bemg the only true God, or 
Lord. 

The texts seem, at first view, to exclude all other per- 
sons whatever, from being divine im the same sense; and 
also from having any right or title to religiows worship, 
or any degree of it. The texts run m the personal charac- 
ter; “I am the Lord thy God:” and generally 4in the 
singular number; I, not we; or he, not they. And then 
the practical doctrine founded thereupon is to pay to that 
Person, not supreme worship only, but all worship; not 
out highest religious service, but our whole religious ser- 
vice; reserving no part nor degree of it to any other. If 
therefore the doctrine is to be interpreted up to the ut- 
most rigour in both its parts, the Father only is God, in 
any strict of proper sense; and every part and degree of 
religious service is to be paid to him solely. But how 
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can we be Christians if we say this? or how is it possible 
to reconcile it with other plain Scriptures? There must 
be some abatement, some favourable allowance of con- 
struction, in one part or other, to make Scripture con- 
sistent; and the difficulty is to know where we are to 
settle this necessary latitude of interpretation, so as nei- 
ther to do violence to the letter, nor defeat the intent of 
the inspired writers. There have been two ways.thought 
on to compromise this matter. I shall mention that first, 
which is the least likely to do us any service, that I may 
come with the greater advantage to the other, which, will: 
appear to be not only the best, but the only way of re- 
conciling the difficulty, after we have seen that the’ first 
will not bear. 

1. The first way is to suppose that the words Lord and 
God admit of a higher and a lower sense; so that the 
texts which declare the Father the one God, are to be 
understood to mean one only supreme God, leaving room 
for inferior and subordinate gods besides him: and so also 
worship must be understood to be of two kinds, sovereign 
and inferior; and that the supreme God claims only, sove- 
reign, not all religious worship to himself. 

But against this way of reconciling there appear to be 
many insuperable objections. It is not only against the 
letter, but the very intent and design of the sacred writings. 
For, not to mention that Scripture no where tells, us of 
two true, i. e. two adorable, Gods, or of two religious. wor- 
ships, sovereign and inferior ; the very end and design of 
all the texts relating to the Unity seems to have been to 
preclude inferior gods, and them especially ; there being 
less danger of men’s running into the notion of many 
supremes. Besides the general drift and purport of those 
texts, there are some particular texts still more express 
and decisive. ‘There is no God before me,’’ says the 
one God, “ neither shall there be any after me:’’ and yet 
every inferior God must be after the supreme®. “ T he 
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“gods that have not made the heavens and the earth, 
“even they shall perish from the earth.” Jerem. x. 11. 
And yet it is never to be supposed that any inferior god 
can be Creator, which is the distinguishing character of 
the one supreme God; consequently, every inferior god 
shall perish and come to nothing’. Besides, every inferior 
god must of course be supposed a creature of the great 
God. But St. Paul has expressly cautioned us against 
serving the “creature more than (or besides) the Crea- 
“tor,” and against serving those that “ by nature are no 
“ gods.” Farther than this, it is as clear as words can 
make it} that the great God has claimed to himself all 
sacrifice, without distinction of sovereign and inferior, our 
whole religious service, and whole confidences. To sup- 
pose the contrary, would have been to leave room for the 
greatest confusion in worship imaginable, and would not 
have been the way to root out, but to establish, idolatry. 
Add to this, that the distinction of a twofold sense in the 
word God, will not help us out of the difficulty: because 
we have all the reason in the world to believe that an- 
‘other Person, besides the Father, is called God, in the same: 
_ sense, in the same Scriptures; and therefore this solution 
of the difficulty will not bear; but we must of course look 
out for another. 

2. The other way then is, to suppose that the exclusive 
terms of one, only, or the like, may admit of some lati- 
tude of construction; and that, so long as the full intent 
and meaning of the declarations of the Unity is in this 
way answered, all is safe and secure. That this is the 
very truth of the case, I shall now proceed to show at 
large. 
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God the Father may be, and is, very reasonably and 
justly styled the one or only God, without excluding every 
other Person; particularly, without excluding the Son 
from the one true Godhead. It is a rule and maxim, and 


. may be proved by many instances in sacred and profane 


writings, that eaclustve terms are not to be interpreted 
with the utmost rigour, so as to leave no room for dacit 
exceptions, such as reason and good sense will easily sup- 
ply. It may be sometimes needless or impertinent to 
mention every exception ; and often wiser or better not to 
do it, but to leave them to the intelligent reader. 

_ Thus for instance it is said, “ No one knoweth the Fa- 
“ ther but the Son, and no one knoweth the Son but the 
‘¢ Father.”’ (Matt. xi. 27.) If we should here interpret the 
exclusive terms with the utmost strictness, it must follow 
that the Father does not know himself, nor the Son him- 
self. But no man of common sense can think so of either; 
and therefore there was no occasion for any further guard 
or exception. 

So again it is said, that “ the things of God knoweth 
“¢ no one, but the Spirit of God,”’ (1 Cor. ii. 11.) as before, 
(in Matt. xi. 27.) ‘* No one knoweth the Father but the 
« Son.”? Now, if we understand the exclusive terms with 
the utmost strictness, it must follow from one passage, 
that the Holy Ghost knows more of the Father than the 
Son does; and from the other, that the Son knows more 
of the Father than the Holy Ghost does: which are pro- 
positions directly repugnant. But the truth is, here was 
no opposition intended to Son or Holy Ghost in either 
place; but to creatures only. 

In like manner it is said, in the Revelations, of the Son 
of God, that ‘* he had a name written, that no one (ovdels) 
“knew, but he himself ;’’ (Rev. xix. 12.) which, if the 
exclusive term is to be strictly understood, makes the Fa- 
ther himself ignorant of what was known to the Son. 

St. Paul says, “I determined not to know any thing 
<6 among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified,” 
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1 Cor. ii. 2. If this be rigorously interpreted up to the 
letter, St. Paul must have been contented to be ignorant 
of God the Father, and of many the most important arti- 
cles of the Christian religion. But it is obvious to com- 
mon sense, that such expressions are to be qualified both 
from the reason of the thing, and from other Scriptures. 
These instances are sufficient to show that exclusive terms 
may, and in several cases must, admit of a favourable 
construction. Now to come to the point in hand. I shall 
first show, directly and plainly, that God the Son was not 
intended to be excluded at all, by the texts which pro- 
claim the Father the one God; and next, give some rea- 
sons why there was no occasion to make any particular 
exception or salvo, on that account; or why it was better 
not to do it. First, let us compare texts with texts. 

Isa. xliv. 24. we read thus: “ I am the Lord that mak- 
“ eth all things; that stretcheth forth the heavens alone, 
“ and spreadeth abroad the earth by myself.” Now here, 
according to the rigour of construction, one should sup- 
pose the Father (if it is indeed to be understood of the 
Father) to have been by himself when he made the world, 
and that no other Person had any hand in creating, or was— 
so much as with him when he did it. And yet certain it 
is from other Scriptures, as I have shown formerly, that 
God the Son was not only with him, but assisted also in 
the work of creation. But it was needless for the Prophet 
to take any notice of the Son’s concern in it, while he was 
only considering the true God in opposition to other gods ; 
besides that the time was not yet come for the distinct 
and clear revelation of God the Son. So again we find it 
said, probably in respect of the Father, “ Thou only 
* knowest the hearts of all the children of men,” (1 Kings 
vill. 39.) and it is not said, Thou only knowest originally, 
or in the most perfect manner, but, Thou only knowest, 
simply and absolutely. And yet evident it is, from other 
places of Scripture, that not the Father only, but the Son 
also must then have known the hearts of all the children 
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of men}; and it may be certainly inferred from his being 
Creator of all men from the beginning. 

We read (Ps, Ixxxiii. 18.) “‘ Thou, whose name alone 
‘* is Jehovah,” supposed to be meant of God the Father. 
If the exclusive term is there to be rigorously understood, 
no other Person but the Father has the title or name of — 
Jehovah. And yet certain it is, from other Scriptures, 
that the Son is another Person, and that the name Jehovah 
is also his name. But it was needless, or would have been 
foreign, to have-inserted any particular caution or excep- 
tion, while the Psalmist was considering only the true 
God, in opposition to other gods, or to the gods of the 
nations. God the Father (probably) says, Isa. xlii. 11. 
** T, even I, am the Lord, and besides me there is no Sa- 
“ yiour.”’ And yet no man of sense that reads the Bible 
can believe, that the intent was to exclude our blessed Sa- 
viour from being properly such, as well as the Father. It 
is said also, (Isa. ii. 11, 17.) that ‘the Lord alone shall 
“¢ be exalted in that day.” Suppose this be meant of God 
the Father ;-yet no one, who considers either the context, 
or reason of the thing, or other Scriptures, can imagine 
that this was designed to exclude God the Son from being 
exalted ; or that it was intended in opposition to any thing 
but idols in particular, or creatures in general. It would 
be easy to illustrate this matter by more examples of the 
like nature: but these already given are, I am persuaded, 
sufficient to show that, whether it be said that the Fa- 
ther is the only God, or whether it were said that 
the Father only is God, (which expression would ‘be 
stronger,) the exclusive term only need not be supposed 
to affect the Son at all; but he may still be tacitly under- 
stood: and there was no necessity for any express caution 
in the case, the reason of the thing sufficiently showing it 
afterwards. When therefore we read of the Father’s be- 
ing the one God, we are to understand it of the Father 
singly, not exclusively ; of the Father, but in conjunction 
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still with the Son: not that we mean by the term Father, 
both Father and Son, but we consider the Father singly, 
in such cases, abstracting from the consideration of God 
the Son, not excluding him from partaking of the same 
Godhead. This then appears to be matter of fact, that 
God the Son ‘is not excluded, but always tacitly under- 
stood in those expressions of the Unity, which we meet 
with in Scripture. The same is true of any other expres- 
sions of the like nature, as if the Father be said to be the 
alone good, the only wise, the only potentate, or only hav- 
ing immortality; they are not intended in opposition to 
-God the Son, or Holy Ghost, (who being so nearly allied 
to, so much one with the Father, are ‘acitly to be under- 
stood as partaking of every perfection which. is ascribed 
to the Father,) but in opposition to creatures, or other 
gods; in opposition to every thing extra Patrem, every 
thing not contained in him, or not inseparably included 
with him. This I observe, on supposition that those texts. 
are meant of the Father: but perhaps the word God in 
those places is to be understood in the indefinite sense, 
abstracting from the particular consideration of this or 
that person; in like manner as the word man often stands, 
not for any particular human person, but the whole spe- 
cies, or human nature: man is frail, man is mortal, or the 
like. I say the word God may be thus understood; and 
since the doctrine of the Trinity is demonstrable from 
other Scriptures, we have great reason to believe that this 
is the true and real meaning of the word God; as often as 
the context or other circumstances do not confine its signi- 
fication and intent to one Person only. It remains now 
only to account for the manner of speaking. For it may 
be asked, why, when it is said, suppose by the Father, 
‘¢ I am the Lord, and there is none else,’’ it may be asked 
why there might not have been added, except my Son and 


Holy Spirit, or some other saving clause of like kind? To 
this it may be answered, 


1. That it was needless. 
2. That it might have been hurtful, 
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1. It was needless. None of those declarations con- 
cerning the wnity of God, and the worship due to God 
alone, were made at the beginning, or before idolatry 
Was grown into practice. Their intent and design was 
to be a remedy against it, and to root it out of the world. 
Those declarations were then so understood, as it was in- 
tended they should be, in opposition to all other gods, all 
that were plainly opposite to, or different from, the one 
God of Israel. Thus the end of them was fully answer- 

_ed; and there was no occasion explicitly to mention the 
Person of the Son, before the proper time came to reveal 
_ his distinct Person and character fully and clearly to the 
world. After he was come, it was still as needless to 
insert any such saving clauses; because the revealing his 
nature, and character, and personal perfections, was equi- 
valent thereto, and were interpretatively so many quali- 
fying clauses or exceptions; the reason. of the thing 
showing that he must be supposed as included always, 
without any special proviso for it. Thus, for instance, if 
the Father claims all worship, homage, and adoration to 
himself, because Jehovah, because Creator, Sustainer, and 
Preserver of all things; and if it appears afterwards, that 
the Son also is Jehovah, Creator, Sustainer, and Preserver 
of all things; it is manifest that the worship of the Son 
‘comes. within the reason, intent, and letter of the law 
about worship ;-and therefore it cannot, by any man of 
sense, bé supposed to exclude him from it. There is no 
need of any special salvo to include a person, whom pa- 
rity: of reason shows to be included of course.. So if it is 
_said,.that the Father is the only God or Lord, without any 
“express caution or salvo, we might be apt to think it some- 
what strange to hear of any other person who is God and 
Lord also: but when we find that this other Person is so 
nearly related, as a Son to a Father; that he and his 
Father are one; that he who has seen one, has therein 
seen the other also; that he is in the bosom of the Father, 
and as intimate to him as thought to the mind ; that all 
things which the Father hath are the Son’s; and that 
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what things soever the Father doth, those also doth the 
Son likewise: when we find them represented as “one 
temple,” (Rev. xxi. 22.) and as having ‘but ‘ one 
*¢ throne,” (Rev. xxii. 1.) and making “ one light,” (Rev. 
xxi. 23.) and that he is ‘in the Father, and the Father in 
him: when we observe the same titles, the same opera- 
tions, the same attributes, the same glory, &c. ascribed 
to both in holy Scripture: when these and the like con- 
siderations have been duly weighed, must it not look 
strangely impertinent to demand any exception, or special 
salvo, as often as the Father is styled the only God? The 
Scriptures suppose men to have the use of their reason, 
and that therefore there was no need to make express 
mention of the Son, whenever the Father is declared to 
be the only God; Father and Son being so much one, 
that asserting it of either is implicitly asserting the same 
of both: And’hence it may appear, 

"9. That particular exceptions and eautions in this case 
were not only needless, but might have been ‘hurtful. 
Had the first commandment run thus; Thou shalt have 
no other gods besides me, except my Son, it had been 
plainly making the Son another God i, which was not the 
intent of Scripture, nor suitable to the truth and reason of 
the thing. The union and intimacy between Father and 
Son is such, that they are not two Gods, but one God. 
‘This was the idea which Scripture was to insinuate along 
with the distinction of Persons, and which it has every 
where carefully kept up. What may -be thought an 
omission in the case, is really an advantage ; sand the want 
of'an exception in respect of God the Son, or‘ Holy Ghost, 
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b-BY wig tym Abou @cdv, GAR. ob Vinge Tov Diov years Ewonos work woy aa~ 
ripe, ors pty, rod xare Pua i adrov meoxtoetvoy wveduaroes, 0 xab tery Due 
aired, dome yi 6 timiy &vSpwmrey, maven ve xul wdvrws Diemsuvioeron xad roV 
tvovewy oboiwdas wire, & moorriuxsre wry dySoumov amorEAtiy odx tvovrw.dty obx- 
drut xare dv icovy &c. Cyril. Alex. contr. Julian, lib. viii. p..264. 

i Atquin si nominasset illum, separasset, ita dicens, Alius preter me non 
est, nisi Filius meus. Adium enim etiam Filium fecisset, quem de aliis ex- 
cepisset. ert. Prax, cap. Xviil. 
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is an argument to us that their unity is too strict and in- 
timate to admit of it. A late k writer upon these words 
in Deuteronomy, “ I, even I, am he, and there is no God 
“with me,” (Deut. xxxii. 39.) observes, that it is not 
said, except it be in the same essence, but absolutely, 
there is no God. He might have observed also, that 
it is not said, except it be in subordination to me, or, 
except such inferior gods .as are by my appointment ; 
but absolutely, there is no God. To answer more di- 
rectly: if is very true that Scripture has not mentioned 
any such exception, because it would have been im- 
proper, not to say absurd, to do it. The design was to 
teach us that there is mo other God, besides the God of 
Israel. Had he said there is no other God, except it 
be in the same essence, it had been the same as to 
say, there is no other God, except one, who is not an- 
other God. But the objector here supposes that two di- 
vine Persons in the same essence are two Gods, which is 
supposing the thing in question. The contrary appears 
from this very text. For let us admit that it was said, in 
the person of the Father, “ I, even I, am he, and there is 
“no God with me:”’ it is certain that God the Son was 
then with him, and that he was God before the founda- 
tion of the world, Johni. 1. And yet there was no God, 
that is, no o¢/her God with him, as appears from this text : 
consequently the Son is not another God, but the same 
God; and therefore two divine Persons having the same 
essence, (as we are able to prove those two to have,) are 
not two Gods, but one God. 

I have hitherto been observing the Scripture-manner of 
speaking in this article of the unity, and have shown 
how easy it is to account for it upon Catholic principles. 
IT shall just take notice farther, that the primitive writers 
of the Church follow the same style exactly. We shall 
frequently find them giving the title of one or only God, 
to the Father, in such a manner, that if we looked no 


k Modest Plea, &c. p. 133. 
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farther, we might be apt to imagine that they thought 
of no other person’s being God but the Father. And 
yet perhaps, within a few pages or lines, we shall meet 
with as full and strong expressions of the divinity of the 
Son, as any are, or can be; that he is God, true God, 
God of the Jews, and the like. These seeming contra- 
rieties they sometimes leave without any guard or expli- 
cation, presuming that no Christian, who had been but 
tolerably instructed, could mistake the meaning. At 
other times, upon occasion, they are more particular and 
explicit, showing how reconcileable and perfectly con- 
sistent with each other, these things are. They give us 
to understand that the exclusive terms affect not the Son 
at all; that they are often meant in opposition to idols 
only; that at the most they exclude only other gods, 
and not the Son who is the same and !not another God, 
nor indeed another Person in such a sense as separate di- 
vided persons are other persons. They are distinct only, 
not separate ; and therefore, ina qualified sense, the Son 
is very self of the Father, as Irenzus expresses it, and as 
later Fathers, dAdog gauris, alter idem, or alius idem, an- 
other self, another same; distinct and yet not different, 
one with the Father, and undivided from him, From 
these and the, like hints and illustrations, we easily un- 
derstand what either the ancient creeds or primitive 
Church-writers mean by styling the Father, the one, or 
only God™; a title which they sometimes apply to the 


1 Tgitur unus Deus Pater, et aléws absque eo non est: quod ipse inferens, 
non Filium negat, sed alium Deum. Czxterum alius a Patre Filius non est. 
Tert. contr. Prax. cap. xviii. p, 510. \ 

Non ergo alius erat qui cognoscebatur, et alius qui dicebat, Memo cog- 
noscit Patrem; sed unus et idem, omnia subjiciente ei Patre, et ab om- 
nibus accipiens testimonium, quoniam vere homo, et vere Deus. Jren. 
p. 234, 235. ‘ 

™ It is worth observing, how little stress the ancients laid upon the exelu- 
sive terms. 

Clemens Alex. calls the Son the only Judge, p. 99. and only God, p. 84. 

Origen calls the Sox the only Lord. Contr. Cels. p. 389. 

Cyril of Jerusalem calls him the only King, p. 223. 


Eusebius 
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Son also, but seldom, and sparingly. The reason is this: 
the Father is, as it were, the top of Unity, the head and 
fountain of all: he is first in our conception of God, and 
therefore whether we speak of the almighty God, or the 
eternal God, or the all-knowing God, (and the reason is 
the same for the only God, unity being an attribute of 
the Godhead like omnipotence, eternity, &c.) we primarily 
and principally mean the Father, tacitly including the 
other two Persons. 

This is more decent, proper, and suitable, than to have 
fixed these names, titles, or attributes principally upon 
either of the other two Persons, tacitly including the 
Father. The nature of language and customary way of 
speaking required that they should be thus generally 
fixed upon one of the Persons, and we are directed to 
which by the very name of Father, denoting some kind 
of priority of order, such as we cannot perfectly under- 
stand; but a confuse, general perception of it, is sufficient 
to all the purposes of faith or worship. In strictness, the 
one God is the whole Trinity: but we must be content to 
speak as the customary use of language will bear. Our 
ideas of person are plainly taken from, our conceptions of 
human persons, and from them transferred to other sub- 
jects, though they do not strictly answer in every cir- 
cumstance. Properly speaking, he and him are no more 


Eusebius understands, Psal. Ixxxvi. 10. “ God alone,’ &c. and Isa. xliv. 
24, where it is said, that ‘¢ he stretcheth forth the heavens ALONE,”’ of God 
the Son. 

Baruch iii. 35. “© This is our God, and there shall none other be ac- 
“ counted of in comparison of him,” is by Cyprian (Test. lib. ii. cap. 6.) 
and by Lactantius (Epit. p. 116.) understood of God the Son: as it is also 
by the later Fathers in general. 

Micah vii. 18. ‘* Who is a God like unto thee?” &c. is also by early 
‘writers understood of God the Son. 

So also Isa. xliv. 6. and Isa. xlv.14, 15. See my Defence, &c. vol. i. 
p. 20, 21, &c. y 

Now had the ancients acknowledged any such force of the exclusive terms, 
as is insisted on by some moderns, the Father himself must have been there- 
by excluded: from being Judge, Lord, King, or God. 
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applicable to a divine Person, than she or her: but we 
have no third way of denoting a person; and so of the 
two, we choose the best, and custom familiarizes it to us. 
In like manner, when we would speak of God, we have 
but three ways of expressing our thoughts, and none of 
them without some inconvenience. To say it, or that, 
meaning that thing or substance, would sound low and 
flat; and it is the way of speaking which we have, in a 
manner, appropriated to inanimate or irrational beings. 
To say he, or him, ordinarily ® carries in it the idea of one 
Person only, and is therefore inconvenient on that ac- 
count, as not taking in all that we apprehend of the one 
true God. To say they, or them, would appear as if the 
, Persons were divided and separate, like other persons, and 
might sound as if the three Persons were three gods. Of 
those three ways, the best and least offensive is that 
which has been generally taken, as well in Scripture, as 
in ecclesiastical writings: which is to say, he, or him, 
speaking of God, and meaning it of one Person, princi- 
pally, yet not excluding, but tacitly comprehending the 
other two, as partakers of the same Godhead. And 
since it was thus necessary to fix upon one Person, who 
should be primarily considered as God, it must of 


J say ordinarily, not constantly: and therefore the argument drawn 
from the personal characters, I, thou, thee, he, him, applied to God, is very 
weak and inconclusive against a plurality of Persons. We often find in 
Scripture the personal characters of thou, thee, he, him, applied to a whole 

' fumily, tribe, or people, collectively considered ; (see Exod. xiii. 5, 7, 95 
11, 13. Numb. xxii. 5, 6. xxiii. 9. Deut. i. 21, 31. iv. 9, 10. xi. 15. xvili. 2. 
Josh, xvii. 15. 1 Sam. xv, 3.) and at other times we find some things ap- 
plied to the head of a family, which belong not strictly to him alone, but to 
him and his whole seed, (See Gen. xii. 2, 3. xiii. 17. xviii. 18. xlviii. 19, 
20. xlix. 4, 8, &c.) Why then may not the like expressions be used of God 
the Father, the head and fountain of the other two divine Persons, which 
yet strictly are not to be understood of him alone, but of him considered 
with his Son and Holy Spirit, who are infinitely more united to him, than 
any earthly progeny is, or can be, to their head ? 

This argument is @ fortiori, and there is more than parity of reason to be 
pleaded in favour of this manner of speaking, with relation to the Persons of 
the undivided Trinity. 
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course be the Father, who revealed his own Person first 
to the world, and was known under that character before 
either the Son or Holy Ghost were distinctly and fully 
revealed; who has still the character of Father, as Head 
and Fountain of all, and is generally first in our concep- 
tion, when we speak of God absolutely, without particu- 
larly specifying any Person of the Godhead. Yet I must 
observe to you, that it is far from being certain that the 
Father, or any particular Person, is always meant, when- 
ever the word God is used absolutely in Scripture. For, 
as I before hinted, no good reason can be given why the 
word God may not be used in a large indefinite sense, not 
denoting any particular Person, just as the word man is 
often used in Scripture, not denoting any particular man, 
but man in general, or man indefinitely. (Gen. vi. 3, 7. 
Vili. 21. ix. 6. Deut. viii. 3:. 1'Sam. xvi. 7. Job iv. 17. 
v. 7. Psal. lvi. t1. Ixxviii.. 25. xc. 3. cxvill. 6,8. Hos. 
xi. g. Matt. iv. 4. Luke iv. 4. xviii. 4. 1 Thess. iv. 8. 
1 Tim. ii. 5. Tit. ili. 4.) As the word man sometimes 
stands for the whole species ; sometimes indefinitely for 
any individual of the species, without determining which; 
and sometimes for this or that particular man: so, by 
way of analogy, or imperfect resemblance, the word God 
may sometimes signify all the divine Persons; sometimes 
any Person of the three indefinitely, without determining 
which ; and sometimes one particular Person, either Fa- 
ther, Son, or Holy Ghost. From what hath been said, I 
am willing to hope we may now sufficiently understand 
in what sense, and under what restrictions, the Father is 
set forth in Scripture or antiquity, as the one or only God. 
I proceed now, 
II. To consider what we may reasonably and fairly 
infer from the Scripture-declarations of the unity. Of 
this very briefly; that I may not trespass (as I fear I 
already have) too long upon your patience. 

1. We may certainly infer from them, that they abso- 
lutely exclude all rival or anti-gods, set up in opposition 
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to God the Father; consequently all idols, and all the 
es of the heathen nations. 

. We may farther infer, that they do as certainly ex- 
pats all such gods as the Marcionites, or others, pre- 
tended to be besides, or superior to, the Creator and God 
of Israel. 

3. We may also reasonably infer, that they exclude all 
things or persons whatsoever, that are separate from, or 
aliene to; that are not necessarily included in, and com- 
prehended with, God the Father: briefly, they exclude 
all other gods; consequently they exclude all creatures: 
for since all creatures are posterior in time, and different 
in nature, they are adventitious and extraneous ; they are 
not necessarily included in God the Father; he was with- 
out them, and may be again, if he pleases: if they are 
gods. in any sense, they are other gods, not the same god 
with God the Father; and so stand excluded from having 
the name or title of God, in any proper or religious sense 5 
and from receiving any kind, part, or degree of our reli- 
gious homage, worship, or adoration. Socinians and 
Arians have split upon this absurdity, supposing the Son 
to be a creature only, and yet receiving him as God, an- 
other God besides the Father; which is Polytheism and 
Gentilism, condemned by Scripture, and all Catholic an- 
tiquity. The Arians, ancient and modern, have appeared 
so sensible of it, that they never durst openly profess it ; . 
being reduced to this hard and truly pitiable case, to re- 
ceive, in reality, into their creed, what they are ashamed 
to express in ¢erms°, 


° Consequens est, inquam, ut aut non colatis Christum, aut non unwm 
Deum colatis, sed duos. Ad hoc tu respondere conatus, multum quidem 
locutus es, asserens quod et Christum Deum colatis: sed duos Deos a vobis 
coli, quamyis non negaveris, tamen non ausus es confiteri.. Sensisti enim, 
duos Deos esse colendos, Christianas aures ferre non posse. O quam de 
proximo te corrigeres, si timeres credere quod dicere timuisti! cum enim 
clamet Apostolus, ‘‘ corde ereditur ad justitiam, ore confessio fiat ad salu- 
“tem: si ad justitiam putes pertinere quod credis, cur hoc ad salutem 
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They are used to insist much upon the force of the ew- 
clusive terms, when they have a mind to exclude the Per- 
son of the Son from being one God with the Father. But 
they entirely forget that the exclusive terms have any 
force,at all, when they imagine that they do not so much 
as exclude creatures from being gods, but leave room 
for other gods, for two gods, or three gods, and as many 
objects of worship. Thus they appear to strain at a gnat”’ 
while they can ‘ swallow a camel ;’’ and use arguments 
against the Catholics, which recoil more strongly upon 
themselves. They are forced, in their turnP, to plead 
that the exclusive terms are intended chiefly in opposition 
to idols and false-gods; and that they do not exclude 
Christ from being true God, and true object of worship: 
which is unsaying all that they had before asserted, and 
is unravelling their own argument, so far as concerns the 
bare necessary force of the exclusive terms. For if they 
do not exclude creatures (strangers and aliens, in compa- 
rison) from being true gods, much less can they be sup- 
posed necessarily to exclude God’s own Son, of the same 
nature, and duration, and perfections with himself, (if 
the thing be possible,) from being true God with him, 
and one God with him. This then must be argued from 
other topics, and not from any supposed necessary force 
of the exclusive terms. To conclude, we may observe 
that Scripture and antiquity often tell us of God and God, 
but never of two Gods; Creator and Creator, but never 
two Creators ; Saviour and Saviour, but never two Sa- 
viours; Lord and Lord, but never two Lords; Judge and 
Judge, but never two Judges; King and King, but never 
two Kings. These things are easily accounted for upon 
Catholic principles; Father and Son are one Creator, 


etiam ore non confiteris? Si autem duos Deos colendos ad salutem non per- 
tinet confiteri, sine dubio nec ad justitiam pertinet credere. Vid. Augustin. 
contr. Maxim. lib. i. p. 677, 678. 

p See Clarke’s Reply, p. 50, 69. Vid. et Crell. de uno Deo Patre, sect, i. 
cap. 1. 
G 4 
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one Saviour, one Lord, one Judge, one King, and one God, 
because their operations, attributes, powers, and perfec- 
tions (and consequently the substance of both) are one. 
* To Father, Son, and ae Ghost, all honour and glory 
** be now and for ever.’’ Amen. 





Christ's Divinity proved from his Coequality with 
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The fifth Sermon preached January 6, 1748. 





PHIL. ii. 5—IT. 


Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: 
who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God: but made himself of no reputation, 
and took upon him the form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of men: and being found in fashion as a 
man, he humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. _Wherefore God also 
hath highly exalted him, and given him a name which is 
above every name: that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth 3 and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father. 


THERE have been great disputes between the Catho- 
lics and Arians about this passage; both sides claiming 
it as their own, and as directly favouring their respective 
principles. They have neither of them been content to 
be on the defensive only, in respect of this, as in several 
other texts; but, interpreting the words differently, and 
taking them under contrary views, they urge them 
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against each other, and appeal to them as decisive both 
ways, according to their respective tenets and persua- 
sions. My design is to inquire carefully into the mean- 
ing of so remarkable a passage, and to fix it, where it 
ought to lie, on the Catholic side. It will be proper to 
take along with us the scope and intent of the Apostle 
in it, as a sure mark to direct us to the true and genuine 
sense of it. The two verses immediately preceding those 
of the text run thus: “ Let nothing be done through 
“ strife or vain-glory; but in lowliness of mind let each 
‘¢ esteem other better than themselves. Look not every 
‘‘ man on his own things, but every man also on the 
“ things of others.” Then follows; ‘‘ Let this mind be 
“in you, which was also in Christ Jesus,” &c. The 
Apostle proposes Christ as a perfect patterm and example 
of the virtue or virtues which he had been recommending. 
And what were they? Humility, modesty, philanthropy, 
in opposition to vain-glory, ostentation, and self-seeking. 
He exhorts the Philippians to good-nature and tender- 
ness; to wave all little niceties and punctilios of ceremony, 
and to be willing to sacrifice their reputation or honour, 
upon occasion, to the glory of God and the good of 
others. Thus far by way of preliminary. Now let us 
proceed to the instance given, as a powerful motive to 
incite them to put on that happy temper of mind. It is 
the example of Christ Jesus: ** Who being in ‘the form 
“ of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God: 
“ but made himself of no reputation, and took upon him 
«the form of a servant,” atid so on. Here, every word 
almost will require a minute and particular discussion. 
We must therefore be content to advance slowly, that we 
may clear our way as we go, and at length sum up the 
whole in a short paraphrase, concluding with a few brief 
observations upon it. And this is all the order, or me+ 
thod, that I propose to observe in my following dis- 
course. 

I begin with the words, “‘ Who being in the form of 
“ God,” év wo} ©zod. We do not meet with this phrase 
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elsewhere in Scripture. But there are two passages, one 
in the Epistle to the Colossians, the other in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, which are near akin to it, and may help 
to direct us to the true sense of it. Our blessed Lord is 
by our Apostle styled the “ image of the invisible God,” 
(Coloss. i. 15.) There is not much difference between 
sixady and pog¢y}, betwixt image and form: and therefore, 
probably, the Apostle might intend the same thing by 
being ‘in the form of God,” and being “ the image of 
“« the invisible God.” Now, as to the meaning of Christ’s 
being the “ image of the invisible God,” it is well ex- 
plained by the words immediately there following: apw- 
Torox0s mons xticews: “ born (or begotten) before every 
“ creature ;”’ that is, as he was “‘ Son of God”’ before the 
creation of the world. Thus was he the “ image of God,” 
bearing his figure and mevomblative, as truly, fully, and 
perfectly, as a “ son of man” has all the features, linea- 
ments, and perfections belonging to the nature of man. 
And thus antiquity * has constantly understood Christ to 
be the “image of God,” as he is God’s Son, In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, chap. i. we find our blessed Lord 
described under the character of Son of God, and “ heir 
* of all things, by whom God made the worlds,” ver. 2. 


2 In effigie et imagine, qua Filius Patris, vere Dei predicatus est. Tertull. 
contr. Mare. lib. v. cap. 20. p. 486. 

Ei isi sixwy rod Osod rod dogdrov, aoeuros AOI THs aHarovoUNdsou, nel ade. 
Siyuroy trostosws Tod wareds sina, 6 agunTne, Adyos, &c. Origen. apud 
Athan. tom. i. p. 233. 

Thy rareixny tu@igeiay dngibas wipune oagetv 0 vids Tov Tureis, THY Rare mdvTE 
spoidrnra wire ix Picrms cmrouukiweves, nul dmaghrrdanros tinwy Tov TaTeds TUYy= 
never, xual rou remrorimou txrumes xucanrhe. Alexand. Theod. E. H. \ib. i. 
cap. 4. p. 15. 

As to Post.Nicene writers, see Petavins, who has collected their testimo- 
nies, and who gives his judgment of all in these words : 

Porro ex vi et nativa conditione productionis suz hoc imaginem habere, ut 
auctorem representet: adeoque Verbum cixove, et imaginem ideo nominari, 
quoniam ita procedit a Patre, ut eum necessario exprimat, antiqui omnes 
Theologi demonstrant; qui imaginem dici Verbum Dei asserunt, guatenus a 
Patre gignitur. Petav. de Trin. lib. vi. cap. 5. p. 326. 


. 
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And immediately after, he is said.to be the amatyarpo, 
the shining forth of his sarge s glory, and the “ express 
“image of his person,’ as we render it; or, as others 
think the more probable construction to be, of his sub- 
stance», This is a farther confirmation, that those expres- 
sions of image or form of God relate to Christ’s sonship 
or filiation, whereby he is, as it were, the exact copy or 
resemblance of God the Father, in respect of his divine 
nature, being as truly God of God, in that capacity, as he 
is san of man in another. Thus, as before said, the Ante- 
Nicene as well as Post-Nicene writers understood the 
phrases of Christ’s being the image of God, and express 
image of his hypostasis: and not only so, but the very 
words of the text, his being “ in the form of God,” were 
by them® believed to signify his being God, or God of 
God, or Son of God; all amounting to the same thing. 
This construction agrees also perfectly well with the con- 


b Vide Petay. de Trin. lib. vi. cap. 6. per totum, 

Tis Seias Qiciws aradyacua nu) xugaxrhe. Origen. contr. Cels. p. 342. 

Compare the parallel expressions in the apocryphal book cf Wisdom. 

"Aruls Tis Ta Oxov duvdpesms* doroppoie rus Tod ruvronearoges dokns siAimeivns® 
"Arabyacum Paris ab die toorreov axmridwroy Tis Tou Oso iveeytias sixwy ris 
ayadtornros adrod. Cap. vii. ver. 25, 26. 

e A®que non erit Deus Christus vere, si nec homo vere fuit in effigie ho- 
minis constitutus—quod si in effigie et imagine, qua Filius Patris, vere Dei 
preedicatus est, etiam in effigie et imagine hominis, qua Filius hominis, vere 
hominem inventum. Tertul. contr. Mare. lib. v. cap. 20. p. 486. 

“O povoyevns rou @eov Aoyos, Oeds bmaexwy tx Ozod, xexivwxey viaurer, &c. Hip- 
polytus, vol. ii. p. 29. Fabric. ed. 

Osis piv xsvacas iauriy aad rod sivas iow Ose. Conc. Antioch. Labb. vol. i. 
p. 848. 

“HD woeh rod cod, xual G Abyos wer airod Osis, xa vids Osov. Dionys. Alex. 
contr. Paul. Samosat. p. 853. Labb. 

Quamvis esset in forma Dei, non est rapinam arbitratus equalem se Deo 
esse, Quamvis enim se ex Deo Patre Deum esse meminisset, nunquam, &c. 
Novat. de Trin. c. 17. 

Ipse a Patre exaltatus sit, quia se in terris Sermo et Virtus, et Sapientia 
Dei Patris humiliavit. Cypr. de Unitat. Eccl. p. 118. ed. Ox. 

The sentiments of Post-Nicene nee are well known, and need not be 
mentioned. a 
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text, which no other does. For the phrase of poggiv dodae 
Aaéoy, “ taking upon him the form of a servant,” is plainly 
meant of his taking upon him human nature, becoming 
thereby a servant of God in that capacity. The Apostle 
himself interprets the “ form of a servant” by the words 
immediately following, év éuormors avSpdmwy vyevuevos, that 
is, being made in the likeness of man; which is the same 
with being really and truly man: being in the form of 
man, as Son of man, in like manner as he was before said 
to have been in the form of God, as Son of God. The 
¢ancients have constantly interpreted the “ form of a ser- 
“‘ vant”’ in the sense which I have mentioned. Human 
nature was that ‘form of a servant’? which our Lord 
assumed, and he became a servant by becoming man. 
The construction then now given of the words, év pop¢y% 
©200, being agreeable to the context, as well as to the 
literal grammatical signification of the words; and being 
besides countenanced by parallel places of Scripture, and 
received by the ancients in general, it is certainly prefer- 
able to any other; and we need not look out farther for a 
meaning, when we have so great reason to believe that 
this is the true and the only true one that can be as- 
signed. Yet I must not conceal from you, that there 
is another interpretation, which has been taken up of late, 
and much contended for by some of the Arian persuasion. 
I must observe to you, in the way of preliminary, that all 
the appearances of God, under the Old Testament, were 
supposed by the ancients to have been in and by God the 
Son. It was he that called himself God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and all along headed and conducted the 
people of the Jews. This notion, so far, is just, and the 
fact true, and it is of very good use against the Socinians 
especially; and, I may add, against the Arians also, when 
rightly understood. But some amongst us, mistaking this 


d Herm. Pastor. Simil. v. cap. 2. Clem. Alexandr. p. 251. Origen. in Joh. 
p. 34, Hippelyt. vol. ii. p. 2, 3, 29. Novat. cap. 17, Euseb. in Psalm. p. 616. 
Hilar. in Psalm, p. 325, ed. Bened. Athanas. Orat. i. p. 447. ed. Bened. Cy- 
ril. Hierosol. p, 322. ed. Ox, 
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matter, have been pleased to speak of those appearances, 
or transactions, of the Son of God, as being little more 
than what any angel or archangel might have been capa- 
ble of sustaining. They call it personating God, acting 
in his name; and speaking his words. And thus they 
understand that our Lord was, before his incarnation, éy 
0p] Occ, “in the form of God,” being God’s legate, 
vicegerent, or representative. But against this there lie 
these following objections : 

1. That this construction of év pop?_ ©eod is perfectly 
precarious. They cannot name any ancient Catholic writer 
that ever so understood it, nor bring any parallel text of 
Scripture to countenance it. 

2. In the next place, the very supposition itself of 
Christ’s personating God, in any such low sense, is a 
mere fancy and fiction, unsupported by Scripture or Ca- 
tholic antiquity. The primitive writers who speak of it 
understood that our blessed Lord did not barely personate 
God, but was himself really God, and spoke in his own 
name, as well as the Father's; bemg himself Lord and 
God, &c. as coeternal and coessential Son of the Father ®. 
So that this interpretation of “ form of God,” so far as 
there is any thing of truth in it, will at length resolve i into 
the very same which I have before given. 

3. Admitting (but not granting) that God the Son per- 
sonated the Father in any such low sense as is pretended, 
(though our adversaries cannot show that he ever said, 
Iam God the Father, as he might have said upon their 
hypothesis, which is worth observing,) yet that cannot be 
the meaning of é pop¢y @eod in the text; for this plain 
reason: because St. Paul going about to magnify the 
great condescension of God the Son, from the highest 
pinnacle of glory (if I may so speak) to the lowest in- 
stance of contempt and ignominy, would certainly begin 
with the mention of what he was in his highest capacity. 
Now his personating the Father is nothing so honourable 

ie ab ip 
© See my Defence; &e. vol. i. Query 2..p. 25, &e. 
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a Circumstance, as what St. John speaks of in the-first 
chapter of his Gospel, or what St. Paul himself has ob- 
served, (Coloss. i. 15, 16.) His being Ged from the be- 
ginning, and maker of the world, are of much higher. im- 
port than personating God, which any angel might do, in 
such a low sense as is here pretended. If then the Apo- 
stle’s argument did require that he should begin with the 
highest instance of perfection belonging to the Son, and 
if there be really a higher than is contained in this cir- 
cumstance of personating God, (supposing it any thing 
more than a fiction,) it is a demonstration that St. Paul 
did not intend év pope7 @sod (¢ in the form of God”’) in any 
such low sense, as would only lessen the miracle of 
Christ’s condescension, and weaken the force of the Apo- 
stle’s argument. So much for this. Having settled the 
meaning of the phrase, év wop¢i Oecd, signifying as much 
as God of God, or essentially divine, we may next pro- 
ceed to the following words: “ thought it not robbery 
** to be equal with God.’ 

The phrase, &y dpraypiv fyfoaro, occurs not any where 
else in Scripture, nor, so far as I can find, in any profane 
writer; (for there is.a difference between dprayya and dp- 
mayyuds';) so that all the light we can have into it must 
be from the grammatical méaning of the word, and from 
ancient versions, and from ecclesiastical writers, and the 
context. Our Translators have rendered the words lite- 
rally, and indeed very justly. It will not however be 
amiss to inquire what may be fairly pleaded for their 
interpretation. ‘Thought it not robbery to be equal 
‘< with God.” The ancientest versions of the New Testa- 
ment favour this rendering; the Greek and Latin Fathers, 
from the fourth century downwards, do as plainly counte- 
nance it. Nay, Tertullian’, of the second or third cen- 


f Vid. Wooton. Preefat. ad Clem. Rom. p. 187. 

8 Sermo enim Deus, qui in effigie Dei constitutus, non rapinam existima- 
vit pariari Deo. Tertull. p. 329. 

Deus erat. Sermo——Hic certe est qui in effigie Dei constitutus, non rapi- 
nam existimavit esse se equalem Deo, Jbid. p. 504. 
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tury, seems to have understood it in the same sense. The 
words will, inystrict propriety, bear it; and not only so, 
but more naturally and properly than any other. Let us 
then put the sense together, and see how it will stand. 
‘¢ Who being Son of God, and therefore essentially God, 
“ thought it not robbery, that is, knew that he did not 
“ wrongfully or unreasonably assume Zo be equal with 
« God: but, notwithstanding, was pleased to make him- 
< self of no reputation,” ‘gcc. The Apostle having before 
told us that the Son was really God (which I have shown 
to be the meaning of “ being in the form of God’’) might 
very justly add, that he was “ equal with God ;” which is 
only explanatory of what he had said, and more emphati- 
cally expressing the dignity and majesty of that Person, 
whose condescension he was going to illustrate. The 
phrase, elves Ira @ed, admits of no construction so natu- 
rally as this, “‘ to be equal with God h,”? The force of it 
lies in the word civa. For, whatever instances may be 
brought of the use of the word joa, it can never be shown 
that elves iow signifies any thing so naturally as to be equal 
to, or equal with. What confirms this construction is, 
that the ancientsi frequently infer the equality of the Son 
with the Father, from his being the “ Son of God,” or 
the “ image of God;” either of which comes to the same 
sense with St. Paul’s “ form of God.” And why might 
not St. Paul make the same just inference from the same 
premises, since it flows so naturally from them, and was 
very pertinent to the argument on which he was treating? 
The most considerable objection against it is from the 
particle 42, following after; which some think should 
rather have been 4an’ duws, or the like. But this. piece of 

h See Pearson on the Creed, Art. II. p. 123. ies 

i Et bene qui dixit ipsum immensum Patrem in Filio mensuratnm; men- 
sura enim Patris Filius, quoniam et capit eum. Jren. lib, iv. cap. 4. p. 231. 

‘OSeiog Adyos, 6 Puvegararos dvrws Osis, 6 rH Acomorn ray drwy ticwSsis* Ors Hv 
vids adrod, Kai 6 Adyos viv ty rq Osp. Clem, Alex. p. 86. ed. Ox. 

"ly, eluawy adrds ruyxavey Tov dogerou Oro, xal ty ca weyids: coon chy cixovee 
rot mourpas" ou yee oloy x Hy elves répapaergoy (wv obrws avopertow) nal narny sinovee Te 
énoarov Ost, eh nod vod peyldoup mebeistouy ray cixdva, Orig. contr. Cels. p. 323. 
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criticism is easily got over: it is frequent for the sacred 
writers to have the word daad instead of aan’ Gums, signify- 
ing howbeit, or nevertheless: and so indeed our Translators 
should have rendered it here, agreeably to their rendering 
of the words preceding. I shall give two or three in- 
stances out of St. Paul’s own writingse 1 Cor. ix. 12. “If 
“ others be partakers of this power over you, are not we 
“ rather? Nevertheless’’ (aAAd in the Greek) “ we have 
“* not used this power.” So again, Rom. v. 13, 14. “ Sin 
* is not imputed when there is no law: nevertheless (drag 
“ again) death reigned from Adam to Moses.”? ‘There is 
therefore no sufficient ground for laying aside this con- 
struction on account of the particle; which may, and often 
does, signify the same as nevertheless, howbeit, notwith- 
standing, &c. Thus far I have been pleading for that 
_sense of the words which appears in our English version. 
-The sum of the plea is, that it is literal and grammatical ; 
‘agrees with the oldest versions; is countenanced by Ter- 
tullian in the beginning of the third century, and by the 
Catholic Fathers in general! after the Nicene Council ; 
is very pertinent to the Apostle’s argument, and there is 
no objection of weight from the context against it. If 
this construction be admitted, the Apostle’s reasoning, so 
far, will run thus: * Who being essentially God, as Son 
“© of God, knew that he was rightfully and naturally equal 


Gen, xl. 15. 2 Chron, xxx. 1]. Isa, xlix, 15. Matth. xxiv. 6. Mark ix, 
13, 22. x. 43. xiii. 7, 20, 24. xiy. 29, 36. Luke xyi. 30. xxi. 9. Joh. xi: li, 
16. xvi. 7. Acts vii. 47. 2 Cor. v. 16. vii. 6. xii, 16, Coloss. ii. 5. 2 Tim. i. 
12. 2 Pet. iii. 14. 1 Tim. i. 16. Rev. ii. 4, 6. 

! I may give one or two for a specimen. a 

Quid est ‘‘ non rapinam arbitratus est esse se zqualem Deo?” Non usur- 
pavit equalitatem Dei, sed erat itvilla in qua natus erat. August, Traet. in 
Joh. 17. . 

Non quasi rapinam habebat’ equalitatem cum Patre, quam in substantia 
sui, tanquam Deus et Dominus possidebat. Ambros. de Fid. lib. ii. c. 8. 

Non alienum arbitratus est, esse quod natus est. Aug. eontr. Max. p.681. 

Manens enim in forma Dei, non yi aliqua sibi ac rapina, id quod erat, 
presumendum existimavit, scilicet uf Deo esset wqualis. Erat enim in Dei 
forma, nihilque ei ex ejus gloria deerat, if Cujus forma manebat; sed formam 
servi sni per humilitatem accepit, &¢. “Efilar. in Psalm, p. 325. ed. Bened, 
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«“ with God, and could not be said to usurp or arrogate in 
“ respect to what was his own. Nevertheless he made 
“himself of no reputation, appearing and acting much 
< below his dignity, taking upon him human nature, &e.”” 
It must be owned that some of the Ante-Nicene writers 
interpreted the words differently. Origen ™, understanding 
the whole passages as it seems, of the man Christ Jesus, 
(whose soul he supposed to have preeisted,) interprets 
the phrase, ody dpraypov hyyoaro, &e. did not assume, or 
covet to be honoured as God. And this construction he 
was led into from this consideration, that the Aoyos, or 
divine nature of Christ, could not be capable of any pro- 
per exaltation. Novatian® understands the passage of the 
Adyos, or divine nature, and makes the sense to be, that 
Christ did not pretend to an absolute equality with God 
the Father, considering himself as second only, or as Son 
of the Father. The churches of Lyons and Vienne (in a let- 
ter recorded by Eusebius°) seem to understand it thus, that 
our Lord did not assume to himself, as he justly might 
have done, to be honoured as God, but waved his privi- 
lege, and declined all ostentation of his glory, fort pat- 
tern to, and for the good of others. The three inter- 
pretations now mentioned are different from each other, 
and all of them reconcileable with Catholic principles. 
Origen’s, though singular, is very safe, for one that would 
be only upon the defensive, in respect of this text, against 
the Arians. Novatian’s may serve either way; because, 
while he denies only such an equality as no Catholic con- 
tends for, he asserts the true equality of nature between 
Father and SonP. The third interpretation is too loose 


™ Origen. in Joh. p. 34, 413. He seeffis to be of the same opinion in his 
book against Celsus. See p. 167, 168, 172. 

» Novatian. de Trin. c. 17. 

® Euseb. E. Hist. lib..v. cap. 2. 

P Phebadius of the fourth century, a zealous defender of the Catholic doc- 
trine against the Arians, yet scruples not to interpret this text nearly in the 
same way with Novatian. 

Hic Sermo, eum in forma Dei esset, sapientia et ratione, et spiritus ra- 
tione, et spiritus virtute constructus, hoc est, totam vim Dei possidens, non 
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and general to make any thing of on éither side: only 
this is observable of them all, that they construe the 
words obx dpmayuiy jyfoaro &c. not as a part of the pre- 
ceding character of Christ’s greatness, but as part of the 
consequent account of his humiliation, so far contrary to 
the interpretation which I have before been pleading for. 
You may have observed, from what has been already 
hinted, that, taking the words as a part of the consequent 
account of Christ’s humiliation, they are still capable of 
a very good meaning, and no way favourable, but contra- 
dictory, to the Arian hypothesis. For let the sense of the 
passage appear as follows : 
“« Who being essentially God, (and consequently hav- 
* ing a rightful claim to be honoured equally with God,) 
* yet did not covet or desire to be so honoured, did not 
‘¢ insist upon his right; but, for the greater glory of God, 
* and for the good of others, chose rather (in the particu- 
“ Jar instance of his incarnation) to wave his pretensions, 
** and, in appearance, to recede from them.’ This way 
of paraphrasing the words takes off the objection about 
the particle 2Ad, and answers to that sense of the phrase, 
ox, demayyoy iyioaro, which Origen, Novatian, and the 
churches of Lyons, &c. took it in; and withal secures 
the main point which we insist on from this text, namely, 
the equality, the essential equality of the Son to the Fa- 
ther. . In fine, either sense of the phrase, ody domarypov Hy7- 
caro, will suit very well with Catholic principles ; but it is 
the latter only that can be any way drawn to favour the 


se Deo Patri adequavit, sed formam servi accipiens humiliavit se usque ad 
mortem. Induerat enim quod servire, quod mori possit. Phebad. contr. 
Arian. Bibl. Patr. tom. iy. p. 304. ; 

Cyril also of Alexandria seems, in one place, to have understood the words 
oly, Keruypor nyioero, as part of the consequent account of Christ’s humilia- 
tion. 

‘O uty yee rev Caw» cwrng nad Kious, uniro psrdv adra rd bv moe xed igbrnrs 
TH mare wiv oTiody dgucSas apds roy murtoc, nal rois rig Seornros ivaEpivecSas Sd~ 
Hols, OU HoMay—oy nynraro To Elyas loo Od, aan iavrov, &c, Cyril. Alex. contr. 
Jul, lib. vi. p. 195. sd 
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Arians: which indeed is the true reason why they con- 
tend so much-for it. As to the two interpretations which 
I have given, the first, agreeing with our English version, 
seems to me preferable. It has been, in a manner, the 
standing interpretation for 1300 years. It has given in- 
deed great uneasiness to the Arians; but they were never 
yet able, nor ever will be, to confute it. I pass on to the 
next words. ‘ But made himself of no reputation, and 
“ took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in 
“ the likeness of men.” Which words should have been 
turned thus: Nevertheless he emptied himself, taking the 
form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men. 
This rendering is not only more exact and conform- 
able to the original, but also more suitable to the ren- 
dering of the words preceding. When our Lord is said 
to have “ made himself of no reputation,” or to have 
emptied himself, which signifies much the same, we are 
not to suppose that he dlost any thing which he had 
before; or that he ceased to be in the form of God, by 
taking on him the form of man. No: he had the same 
essential glory, the same real dignity, which he ever had, 
but among men concealed it; appeared not in majesty 
and glory like to God, but divested himself of every daz- 


@ ELD xed cape Synrdy nee) poh» dvSowarlony dvarabay 6 &Ddvaros Ords rayes, 
Donel og Kiaow arrderecSou nul uwirarrarcec der pavdavere dri d Adyos, By pety 
wdore av hare TO came, nn urn. cvyxarntaivay do &c. Origen. contr. Cels. 
p- 170. 

Non amittens quod erat, sed accipiens quod non erat. Aust. in Joh. 
Tract. 17. 

"Eoyluguvey adrod Thy Seornra. Euseb. lib. i. cap. 13. 

Nam ctsi apostolus semetipsum exinanisse dicit, formam servi suscipiendo, 
non utique sic exinanitum accipimus ut aliud quam quod fuerat idem spiritus 
fieret : sed ut, seposito interim majestatis sue honore, humanum corpus in- 
dueret, quo suscepto, salus gentium fieret. Ut enim sol cum nube tegitur, 
claritas cjus comprimitur, non cecatur; et lumen illud quod toto orbe diffu- 
sum claro splendore cuncta perfundit, parvo admodum obstaculo nubis inclu- 
ditur, non aufewur: sic et homo ille quem Dominus Jesus Salvatorque noster, 
id est, Deus, Deique Filius induit, Deum tamen in illo non intercepit, sed 
abscondit, Pseud-Ambros. de Fid. Orthod. cap. viii. p. 355. ed. Bened. 
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zling appearance, and every outward mark of majesty and 
greatness, ‘condescending to appear, and act, and con- 
verse_as a man, like unto us in all things, sin only ex- 
cepted. In this sense it is that our Lord emptied himself. 
He came not with any pomp and ostentation of greatness, 
he laid aside his Godlike majesty, and disrobed himself, 
as it were, of all outward glories, becoming a man, a 
miserable man, and in that nature suffering, bleeding, and 
dying for us. ‘* Wherefore God hath also highly exalted 
“him.” Here we must make a pause, and inquire dili- 
_gently what this exaltation means. One that is ¢ruly Son 
of God, and in a proper sense God, cannot be properly 
exalted ; that is, cannot be preferred to any higher or bet- 
ter state than he ever enjoyed, nor receive any improve- 
ment of, or accession to, his essential dignity, glory, or 
happiness. Hence it is,.that as many of the ancients as 
have understood the text of a proper exaltation, have in- 
terpreted it of the human only, and not the divine nature 
of Christ. This is true of the Ante-Nicene, as well as 
Post-Nicene writers, which appears from Origen’ and 
Hippolytust: and I do not know of any direct testimony 
to the contrary. So that here again the Arians, under- 
standing it of a proper exaltation to a better state, and of 
Christ considered in his highest capacity, run counter to 
the doctrine of the ancients before the Nicene Council, in 
a very material article respecting this controversy. 


T Td oxnrreoy sHs weyarwovyns Tov Oeov 6 Kies nowy Xeisos Incavs ovx naSey 
ty xomarw arakovias od: dmeenPuvias, xalree duvdevos ZAAL Tumevopooay, xadws 
7) Tipe +d Kyiay Feel adrov tAdaAnoev. Clem. Rom. Ep. cap. xvi. p. 70. 

Abras miv yap tv 77 aOSderw airod dein weds Tuts EADSv novvaro’ GAR Hesis 
ovdsmamore +d whysSos rhs S0kns ubrod Basdlev AvvdusSa. Tren. lib. iv. cap. 38. 
'p. 284. 

“Osis ty dex hn reds rov soy By, Vie rods xoAANS TAs TH cugnl nad ryevopebvore omrse 
ciel, tyivero otek, ive xwendh dard ray wn duvaptvoy adrov Brtrew nado Adyos Hy, 
xael weds Osdv Hv, xe) eds nv. Orig. contr. Cels. lib. vi. p. 322. 

SO yao Adyos tv aoyn weds Tov Ozdy, 6 Osds Aoyos &x tmidixsro 70 dreoupudh— 
yas. Orig. in Joh. p. 413. Huet. 

t “Yorsqupovodas Atyerect, xed ws ode txcwy, duc +0 avSedaivoy wavovour), &e. Hip= 
polyt. Fragm, yol. ii. p. 29. Fabric. 
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The ancients were certainly in the right not to admit 
of any proper exaltation, in the sense before given, in 
respect of the divine nature of Christ. For, as ¥ Athana- 
-sius and other Catholics well argue in this case, how 
could he, that was with God, and in the losom of the 
Father, be exalted, or become higher than he always was? 
How could the Giver and Dispenser of all graces receive 
any thing as a matter of grace or favour? How could 
he be then said to have attained the privilege of being 
-adored, who had long before been adored both by men 
and angels ? He who was God from the beginning, who 
had glory with the Father “ before the world was,” who 
‘is himself the “ Lord of glory,” and Creator and Pre- 
server of all things, was infinitely too high, too great, 
and too divine, to receive any accession to his dignity, 
any real increase either of perfection or glory. Thus far 
is very right; and therefore, if a proper exaltation, in that 
sense, be intended, it can only be meant of Christ as God- 
man, receiving those honours and titles, in his human or 
mediatorial capacity, which he had always enjoyed in an- 
other. And thus the *ancients, for the most part, have 
understood Christ’s exaltation to be no more than a kind 
of new investiture, upon his new and late condescension ; 
and his having those rights, titles, and honours confirmed 
to him as God-man, which as God he never wanted. 
This, in the main, is true and right; and is a good ac- 
count, in part, of what was in fact. But there is some 
reason to think, that it is not precisely and accurately the 
meaning of this text. For if the exaltation be meant 
only of the human nature, it is more natural to suppose 
that St. Paul would not here have spoken of the conde- 
scension of the Logos, but would rather have told us only 


u Athanas. Op. tom. i. p. 445, &e. 

x ELD bpoodau Abyerat, xml iv rakes vagiopares +0 bate rity dvoum déxsoSat, 
Bis Exeiyo OnAovors mere Cuguds traveryeral, bts amep nv xd Slae cugxos. Cyril. 
Alex. Thesaur. p. 130. 

Vid. etiam Greg. Nyss. contr. Eunom. Orat. v. p, 597. Athanas. alios- 
que. 
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what the man Christ Jesus had done, how humbly and 
how righteously Christ had demeaned himself in that 
capacity, and how God had rewarded his services. And 
thus it is that Y Hermas, a very early writer of the first 
century, represents this matter. 7 An ancient commen- 
tator upon this text gives several reasons why the ewalia- 
tion here spoken of is not, cannot be intended of the Man 
only, but of Christ in his whole Person. “1. Because 
<¢ if Christ be God as well as Man, then all the time from 
‘¢ his incarnation he must have had, along with his hu- 
*€ manity, all that pertains to God; and therefore could 
‘“‘not afterwards properly receive what he had before. 
** 2, Supposing that he wanted any thing in respect of 
** his manhood, yet why should the Father be said to 
‘© give what he himself, as God, could easily supply? 
‘<3. The things mentioned as given to Christ are too 
“high and great for the man to receive, unless the hu- 
‘‘ man nature be supposed to be divine, which is absurd: 


‘‘ or if it be supposed to have been made God by adop- 


y Adhibito itaque Filio, quem carum et heredem habebat, et amicis quos 
in consilio advocabat, indicat ea que servo suo facienda mandasset, que 
preeterea ille fecisset. At illi protinus gratulati sunt servo i, quod tam 
plenum testimonium Domini sui assecutus fuisset. Ait deinde illis: Ego qui- 
dem huie servo libertatem promisi, si custodisset mandatum meum quod 
dederam, et custodivit illud, et preterea opus bonum adjecit in vineam, 
quod mihi quam plurimum placuit. Pro hoc igitur opere quod fecit, volo 
eum Filio meo facere coheredem; quoniam cum sensisset quod esset bo- 
num, non omisit sed fecit illud. Herm. Simil. v. p. 104, Coteler. 

2 Quibusdam tamen videtur homini donatum esse nomen: quod est 
super omne. nomen quod nullo genere, nulla ratione convenit. Si enim 
Christus Dei Filius idem ipse et homo est, non poterat Deus homo factus, 
sed manens Deus, his egere quee habebat: aut si secundum quod homo erat, 
his egebat que Dei sunt, ipse sibi Dei Filius Dens dedisset que deerant ci 
juxta quod homo erat.—Neque caro. hoc posset effici quod est Deus. Sed forte 
ut adoptione Deus esset: et hic color est. Incipiet enim ex parte Deus 
verus esse: Christus, et ex parte adoptivus, aut duo Dii:, sed aliud Scriptura 
significat. Illi enim donatum significat, qui se exinanivit, qui formam servi 
aceepit, qui in similitudinem hominis factus est homo, qui patri obedivit. 
Si Homo Deo Patri obedivit, quid magnum est:quod dixit Apostolus ? Sed 
hoc magnum dicit, quia cum equalis esset.obedivit. Psewd-Amébros. in loc. 
p- 255. 
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“‘ tion, then either Christ is God partly by nature and 
‘¢ partly by adoption, or the two natures are two Gods. 
‘< 4. It appears from the text, that the exaltation belongs 
“to the same nature which condescended and emptied it- 
“ self. And what nature was that but the Divine na- 
“ture? Or what great matter would it have been for the 
“« Apostle to have told us, that a man did not pretend to 
** be equal with God, or was obedient to God?” 

There is a great deal of weight in the reasonings of 
this author, which made him at length 4 conclude, that 
the text does not speak of any proper exaltation, or new 
accession to any thing, but of the more illustrious mani- 
festation of him, for the solemn proclaiming him to be 
what he always was. And this, indeed, I take to be true 
in part, though not the full meaning of the text before 
us. Though the absolute, essential dignity of our blessed 
Lord was always the same, and in respect of which he 
was ever equal with God, yet his relative dignity towards 
us, founded in the obligations we have received from him, 
never so signally appeared as in that amazing and asto- 
nishing instance of condescension and goodness, his be- 
coming man, and dying for us. We were hereby “ bought 
‘< with a price,” becoming servants to Christ, and Christ 
a Lord to us, in a peculiar sense, and under a new and 


* Hoe ergo natus accepit, ut post crucem manifestaretur quid a Patre 
dum generaretur acceperit. 

> 1 Cor. vi. 20. vii. 22, 23. 1 Pet. i. 19. 

Els retro yao Xewrds nal aatQave nal aviorn nod aveenoev, Iva nal vexgmy nad 
Covray xugiedon. Rom. xiv. 9. : 

Invisibilis visibilis factus, et incomprehensibilis factus comprehensibilis, 
et impassibilis passibilis, et Verbum homo, universa in semetipsum recapi- 
tulans: uti sicut in superccelestibus et spiritalibus, et invisibilibus princeps 
est Verbum Dei; sic in visibilibus, et corporalibus principatum habeat, in 
semetipsum primatum assumens, et apponens semetipsum caput Ecclesia, 
universa attrahat ad semetipsum apto in tempore. Jren. lib. iii, cap. 16. 
p. 206. pepe 

Accipiens omnium potestatem, quando Verbum caro factum est, ut quem- 
admodum in ceelis principatum habuit Verbum Dei, sic et in terra haberet 
principatum, quoniam homo justus, ‘‘ qui peccatum non fecit, nee inventus 
“est dolus in ore ejus;’’ principatum autem habeat eorum que sunt terra, 
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special title. Upon this occasion; and on this account,. 

it pleased God, in the most solemn and pompous manner 
to proclaim the high dignity of God the Son, to reinforce 
his rightful claim of homage, and to command heaven 
and earth, angels and men, to pay him all honour, reve- 
rence, and adoration suitable to the dignity of so great, 

so good, so divine a Person as the Son of God. He had’ 
lately run through an unparalleled work of mercy, had. 
redeemed mankind and triumphed over death and hell: 
upon this, his divinity is recognized, and his high worth 
proclaimed. We may observe how, under the Old Tes- 
tament, it pleased God often to insist upon what great 
things he had done (though many of them slight in com- 
parison to the work of redemption) in order to move the 
persons concerned to receive him as God. So he tells 
Abram, “Iam the Lord that brought thee out of Ur 
““ of the Chaldees.’? Gen. xv. 7. And to the children of 
Israel he says: “ I will take you to me for a people, and 
** T will be to you a God: and ye shall know that I am 
“the Lord your God, which bringeth you out from 
** under the burdens of the Egyptians.”” Exod. vi. 7. And 
again, “I am the Lord thy God, which have brought 
“thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
“bondage. Thou shalt have no other Gods before me.” 
Exod. xx. 2, 3. Or when it pleased God to speak any 
thing higher, of what he had done, he reminded his peo- 


ipse primogenuitus mortuorum factus: et ut viderent omnia, qiemadmodum 
prediximus, suum regem, &c. Jren. lib. iv. cap. 20. p. 253. 

Per omnem venit etatem, et infantibus infans factus. Sanctificans in- 
fantes: in*parvulis parvulus —— in juvenibus juvenis, exemplum juvenibus 
fiens, et sanctificans Domino. Sic et senior in senioribus, ut sit perfectus .° 
magister in omnibus——deinde et usque ad mortem pervenit ut sit “ primo-. 
“* genitus ex mortuis, ipse primatum tenens in omnibus,’’ princeps vite, 
prior omnium, precedens omnes. Jren. p. 147, 148. 

The sense of all this is very distinctly expressed by Hippolytus. 

"Og terovenviav, nal txiysiar, xa) narardovioy Buciréds xual xeirhs rdvray axe 
Nedeinrat. xrovenvioy mtv Irs Aoyos TOU wureds wed wavrwy ryeryevnwtvos Ay ixiysior 
db, ort avSeumos ty avdedmas tyewnIn, averrdoowy Of taurod Trav "Adu xara 
aeSoviny dt, 071 nuk tx vexoois xarsAoyicIn—diec Davarov roy Savaroy uxay. Fippol. 


de Antichrist. cap. xxvi. p. 15. Fabric. 
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ple of his being their Creator and Redeemer. ‘“ Thus 
“ saith the Lord that created thee, O Jacob, and he that 
“‘ formed thee, O Israel, Fear not: for I have redeemed 
“ thee, I have called thee by my name ; thou art mine.”’ 
Isa. xliili. 1. We see from hence, how even God the Fa- 
ther asserted his claim to the homage and adoration of 
his people, from the good and great things he had done 
for them. Not that he was not God and Lord before, 
but because the obligations laid upon them were apt to 
strike the more powerfully, and to bring the consideration 
of their duty towards him close and home to their hearts. 
To. apply this to our present purpose; you may please 
- to consider that after God the Son had shown such amaz- 
ing and astonishing acts of goodness towards mankind, 
then was it proper to celebrate his name to the utmost, 
to recognize the dignity and majesty of his Person, and 
to recommend him to the world, as their God and Lord, 
with all imaginable advantage, with such endearing cir- 
cumstances as could not but affect, ravish, and astonish 
every pious and ingenuous mind. And thus I understand 
the words, ‘‘ wherefore God also hath highly exalted 
“him.” That is; on account of the great work of re- 
demption, so full of love and goodness, so astonishing 
and so endearing, God hath remarkably proclaimed his 
dignity, and set forth his glory; commanding all men 
hereupon to acknowledge him their God and Lord; their 
Lord always, but now more especially, by a new and 
distinct claim, as'their Saviour, and Deliverer, and only 
Redeemer. As to the sense of the word exalted, nothing 

© God the Futher had remained as glorious as now he is, although he 
had never created the world; for the creation gave much, even all they had, 
to things created, it gave nothing unto God, who. was in being infinite : yet if 
God had created nothing, the attribute of Creator could have had no real 
ground, it had been no real attribute. In like manner, suppose the Son of 
God had never condescended to take our nature upon him, he had remained 
as glorious in his nature and person as now he is; yet not glorified for, or 
by, this ¢i¢de or attribute of incarnation. Or-suppose he had not ‘¢ humbled 


“« himself unto death’——he had remained as glorious in his nature and 
. person, and in the atéribute of incarnation, as now he is; but without these 
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is more frequent in Scripture, than such as I have here 
given. I shall mention only two or three examples, re- 
ferring to a Concordance for the rest. 

“ He is my God—and I will exalt him.” Exod. xy. 2. 
‘* Exalted be the God of the rock of my salvation.” 
2 Sam. xxii. 47. ‘¢ Let the God of my salvation be ex- 
“ alted.” Psal. xviii. 46. ‘ Be thou exalted, Lord, in 
“thine own strength.” Psal. xxi. 13. “Thou art my 
“ God, and I will praise thee; thou art my God, and I 
“¢ will exalt thee.’ Psal. cxviii. 28. “The Lord alone 
“ shall be exalted in that day.” Isa. ii. 11, 17. These 
(besides many other instances of like kind) are enough 
to justify this interpretation of the word exalted‘. Be- 
sides that I would have it observed, that the word, in the 
original, is not dws, but drepipwoe*. The former very 
probably would have been used, had the Apostle intended 
only a proper local exaltation of the man Christ Jesus, 
to the right hand of God. Farther; the immediate 
words following confirm this sense of the word. For, 
how is Christ exalted? God “hath given him a name 
<‘ which is above every name.” Thats, he has extolled 
and magnified his name, above all names. Thus was the 


glorious attributes of being “‘ our Lord and Redeemer,” and of being the 
“6 fountain of grace, and salvation unto us.’’ All these are real attributes, 
and suppose a real ground or foundation; and that was, “‘ his humbling 
“« himself unto death, even the death of the cross.’’ Nor are these attri- 
butes only real but more glorious, both in respect of God the Father, who 
was pleased to give his only Son for us; and in respect of God the Son, who 
was pleased to pay our ransom by his humiliation, than the a¢éribute of cre- 
ation is. The Son of God then, not the Son of David only, hath been ex- 
alted since his death, to be our Lord, by a new and real title, by the title of 
redemption and salvation. Jackson on the Creed, vol. iii. lib. ii. cap. 3. p. 
316. See also Bull. Prim. Trad. p. 39, 40. 

4 ‘0 ©:ds abrdy baegdrpwor. val 6 Oxds yiig Abyss 7G Oxy wov Inood Xeierw dud 
Aabid, ‘TPIInes tw) rods odpavods 6 Otis, xul ia) witvuy chy yay h d0be cov, 
"Edikecey aitiy 6 warke ZAAL nal 6 vids 2ibace viv Warton, &e. Dionys. 
Ascript. Epist. contr. Samosat. p. 881. Labb. 

© Eb ek Kdguos 6 trices tw) racuy chy viv, opodeu daeoupaIns Imig raveus 
rovs @covs. Psal. xevi. 9. 

Alva wal dareguipa xai Yokales tiv Baoirte vod ovgaved. Dan. iv. 34. 
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Son of God exalted, or glorified, for the great things he 
had done, and dignified (if I may so speak) with a very 
high and honourable title, (too big for any creature to 
have merited, or for any thing less than himself to wear,) 
that of Redeemer and Preserver of man, and Lord of the 
whole universe. After the Apostle had taught us the 
great and supereminent dignity of God the Son, it was 
very proper to add, “ to the glory of God the Father,” 
that we might not be so entirely taken up with admiring 
and reverencing the excellency and perfections of God the 
Son, as to forget that he is a Son still, referring all to God 
the Fatherf; whose glory itis to have had always with 
him, and “ rejoicing always before him,” so great and so 
divine a Son, equal to himself, the express image, the per- 
fect transcript and adequate resemblance of his Person é&. 
I may just observe to you the strict accuracy of the 
Apostle’s expression “ God the Father:” not God, ab- 
solutely, nor God his Father, as some affect to speak, but 
“© God the Father ;’’ intimating that the Son is God also, 
and therefore, for distinction sake, he adds, ‘* the Fa- 
‘‘ ther,” expressing it thus, to the ‘ glory of God the 
s¢’Father.” 

I have at length run through the text, explaining the 
particulars of it in their order. I shall now subjoin a 
summary view of the whole, in a paraphrase conformable 
to the explication before given. 

“Ver. 3, 4. Be ye not vain-glorious, or selfish, but be 
“‘ willing to stoop and condescend even beneath your- 
“ selves, in some instances, for the glory of God and the 
“¢ good of others. 


f Alqualem ergo Patri credite Filium: sed tamen de Patre Filium, Pa- 
trem vero non de Filio. Origo apud illum, equalitas apud istum genuit 
autem Pater e@qualem sibi, et totum quicquid est Filius, habet de Puére, 
quod autem Deus Pater est non habet de Filio. Itaque dicimus Patrem 
Deum de nullo, Filium Deum de Deo. Augustin. Serm. 140. tom. vy. 
p. 681. 3 
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*¢ Ver. 5. Let this mind be in you, which was also in 
© Christ Jesus : : 

“Ver. 6. Who, though Son of God, and, as such, 
“ rightfully and really equal with God ; 

“< Ver. 7. Yet notwithstanding chose, in the instance 
‘* of his incarnation, to hide his majesty, and to. veil his 
“< glories, under the garb of humanity ; being content to 
“* become a man, and thereby a servant to God, though 
“ by nature a Son, and Lord of all. 

« Ver. 8. And having taken upon himself the nature 
* and condition of a man, he submitted -yet farther, even 
* to death itself; and that too in the most ignominious 
“ circumstances, nailed to a cross. 

Ver. 9. This amazing and astonishing instance of 
*¢ condescension, love, and goodness, God the Father 
‘< himself has most remarkably approved ; and has there- 
‘upon more solemnly and more illustriously proclaimed 
‘¢ the supereminent dignity of God the Son, who had me- 
‘¢ rited so highly of men. 

«© Ver. 10, 11. Commanding all persons to honour, 
“‘ worship, and adore him, as God and Lord ; and under 
<‘ the new and special title of Redeemer, to the glory of 
“ God the Father, whose Son he is; their honour insepa- 
“ rable, and their glory one.” 

This appears to be the most natural and obvious mean- 
ing of this celebrated passage, consonant to Scripture, 
and to the principles of the primitive and Catholic 
Church. I should now make some reflections upon the 
whole, but have scarce room barely to hint them for 
your leisure thoughts to improve. 

Let the Socinians or Arians make as great a matter as 
they please of a man’s, or of a creature’s becoming a ser- 
vant to God; we shall think it a still greater and more 
marvellous condescension, for one that was above every 
thiug servile, himself equal to God, to condescend as he 
did. 

Let them magnify his merits and performances, done 
for his own sake, to arrive at such an immense glory 
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above all other creatures; we shall look upon them as 
more noble, more disinterested, and truly divine, if done 
for others only, by one that was himself too great to re- 
ceive any recompence. : 

Let them value it as an extraordinary piece of conde- 
scension, that he did not lay claim to what he had no 
right to; we shall think it more pious and more decent 
to say, that he quitted his right, and receded from his 
just pretensions. 

Let them honour him as their Lord, made as it were 
but of yesterday; we shall honour him as Lord and God 
from the beginning; the Creator first, and now, at last, 
Redeemer of man. 

Let them, lastly, look upon him as a servant still, a 
servant at least to God, (as all creatures are“;) while we, 
with angels and archangels, with things m heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth, believe and 
confess that Jesus Christ is no servant, but Lord and 
God, to the glory of God the Father. ‘ To whom with 
* the Holy Ghost, all honour, and praise, might, ma- 
«€ jesty, power, and dominion, be ascribed now and for 
“ever.” Amen, 


« El os yop tor tv rois obow, 1 durioros Quo tory, A xTICTH. GAN 4 phy xm 
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Divine Titles ascribed to Christ in Holy Scripture : 


OR 


CHRIST’S DIVINITY 


PROVED FROM HIS TITLES. 


————— 
The sixth Sermon preached February 3, 1742, 


JOHN xvi. 15. 


All things that the Father hath are mine: therefore said I, 
that he shall take of mine, and shall show it unto you. 


Turse are the words of our blessed Saviour, speaking 
of the Spirit of Truth, otherwise styled the “ Spirit of 
“ God 4,” and “ Spirit of the living God >,” and “ Spirit 
“of the Father®,” and ‘ Spirit of the Lord4;” and 
sometimes the “ Spirit of Christ®,” and “ Spirit of Je- 
“ sus,” and emphatically “ the Spirit £,” but most com- 
monly the “ Holy Spirit,” or “* Holy Ghost,” who is the 
third Person of the ever blessed and adorable Trinity. Our 
Lord had intimated, in the verses foregoing, that this di- 

= Matt. iii. 16. Rom. viii. 9, 14. xv. 19. 1 Cor. ii, 10, 11, 14, iii, 16. vi. 
1). Eph. iy. 30. 1 Pet. iv. 14. 

b 2 Cor. iii. 3. 

© Matt. x. 20. Eph. iii, 14, 16. 

@ Acts v. 9. viii. 39, 2 Cor. iii. 17, 18. 

e Rom. viii. 9. Gal. iv. 6. 1 Pet. i. 11. 

f Acts xvi. 7. See Mill upon this place. Phil. i. 19, 

© Luke iv. 14. John iii. 8, vii. 39, Acts ii, 4. vill. 29. x. 19. Rom. xv. 
30. 
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vine Person, the Spirit of Truth, should shortly come 
upon the disciples, and ‘ guide them into all truth ;” 
(ver. 13.) For,” says our blessed Saviour, ‘ he shall 
“not speak of himself;” that-is, not of himself alone, 
separate from, or independent of, every other person}, 
but “ whatsoever he shall hear,” (that is, know in an in- 
effable manner, by his intimate union and communion 
in all things with Father and Son,) « that shall he speak : 
“ and he will show you things to come. He shall glo- 
“¢ rify me, for he shall receive of minei, and shall show it 
“unto you.” ver.14. That is, whatever influences he 
shall shed, whatever truths he shall reveal, whatever mi- 
racles he shall perform, they will be all so many mani- 
festations of my glory, as coming from me, acting and 
speaking in and‘ by the * Spirit°of God.” Then follow 
the words of the text. ‘ All things that the Father hath 
« are mine: therefore said I, that he shall take of mine, 
and shall show it unto you.” 

As much as to say, Think it not strange that I ease 
to myself the operations and influences of the “ Spirit of 
“ God,” or “ Spirit of the Father,” with the glory’ of 
them: for though these things do indeed of right belong 
to the Father, whose Spirit he is; yet this is very con- 
sistent with my claim, because “ all that the Father hath 
‘is mine:” his power is my power, his works my 
works, his Spirit my Spirit; our perfections common, 
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hb)“ Non enim loquetur a semetipso.” Hoc est, non sine me et sine meo 
et Patris arbitrio: quia inseparabilis a mea et Patris est voluntate; quia 
non ex se est, sed ex Patre et me est: hoc enim ipsum quod subsistit et lo- 
quitur, a Patre et me illi est. Didym. apud Hieron. vol. iy. a ved. 
Bened. 

i « De meo sumet,”’ inquit, sicut ipse de Patris. Ita connexus Patris i in 
Filio, et Filii in Paracleto, tres efficit coherentes, alterum ex altero: qui 
tres wnum sint, non wnus; quomodo dictum est, ‘ Ego et Pater unum 
** sumus ;”” ad substantiz unitatem, non ad numeri singularitatem., Tertul. 
contr. Prax. cap. XXv. 

‘O KUTNG oe vied avy duryi TV MAT! Te rovre moagihigay, oun HAAG Sd Kan 
plopare, nee dre viov, wel dAra erylov Tvevuuros. file yee n cwrngia, mia 2 du- 
vapers, oie h wigris. Cyril. Hieros, Cutech. xvi. p, 236. Ox. ed. 
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our nature equal, andour glory one*. This is the most 
natural and obvious meaning of the text, consonant to 
other Scriptures, and to Catholic antiquity; as shall be 
shown in the sequel. The text might lead me to dis- 
course on the divinity of the Holy Ghost, as well as of 
the Son: but having hitherto confined myself to the sin- 
gle point of Christ’s divinity, that I might the more fully 
and distinctly treat of it; I shall for the same reason do 
so still, and occasionally only touch upon the other, as it 
may fall in my way, or may be subservient to my main 
point. The words now under consideration will afford 
- two distinct arguments of the divinity of God the Son; 
one particular and special, the other more general. 

1. The first, which I call particular and special, is con- 
tained in this, that the operations, gifts, and graces of 
the Spirit of God with the glory of them, are ascnied 
to. Christ. 

2. The second, which I call general, lies in the general 
reason given as the foundation of the. former; that “all 
‘* things that the Father hath,” our Saviour attributes to 
himself, and challenges as his own. Of these in thety 
order. 

I. We are to obserye, that, the operations, gifts, and 
graces of the Spirit of God, with, the glory of them, 
are ascribed: to Christ ; ¢€ He shall receive of mine, and 
“‘ shall show it unto, you.” He shall glorify me: the 
glory of whatsoever shall. be done or taught by the Holy 
Spirit, our Lord ascribes to himself, as being (in con- 
Junction with the Father) the author and fountain of it. 
The context indeed mentions only the Spirit’s teaching; 
but the reason is the same for whatever should be done. 
by the Holy Spirit of God, who is also the Spirit of 
Christ: and therefore the miraculous works of the Holy 
Ghost are expressly ascribed to Christ by St. Peter, Acts 


k Licet, a Patre. procedat, Spiritus seins et det illis Deus Spiritum 
Sanctum petentibus se: tamen quia ‘‘ omnia que habet Pater mea sunt,’’ 
et ipse Spiritus Patris meus est, et de meo accipiet. Didym. de Spir. Sanct. 
apud Hieron, tom. iv. p. 516. 

VOL. Il. I 
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ii. 33. “ Being by the right hand of God exalted, and 
‘© having received of the Father the promise of the Holy 
“ Ghost, he hath shed forth this which ye now see and 
“hear? When therefore our Lord says, “ he shall re- 
< ceive of mine, and shall show it unto you,” it is but 
reasonable to understand it of every operation, gift, or 
influence of the Holy Spirit, (of whatever kind it were,) 
showered down upon the Apostles. All were derived 
from Christ; to him therefore (in conjunction with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost) is the glory of them to be 
ascribed, as is plain from the words, “ he shall glorify 
me,” ‘ver. 14. . 

Now; if the Holy Ghost himself be a divine Person, 
and one with God the Father, and adored together with 
him, as the Catholic Church has all along taught}, and 
Scripture itself has sufficiently intimated; then we have 
here a clear and irresistible proof of the divinity of Christ, 
who, as appears from this text, is at least equal to, or in 
some sense greater than the Holy Ghost ™. But because 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost is what our adversaries 
will no more admit than they will the other, and it would 
be here too great a digression for me to enter into the 
proof of it; I must be content: to wave that point, and 
consider only whether, or how far, our argument may be 
conceived to stand independent of it. 

The Person of the Holy Ghost is described in Scripture 
as the immediate author and worker of miracles®; and 


%, 


1 Justin, Mart. Apol. i. cap. 16. Athenagoras, p. 40, 96. Ireneus, lib. 
iv. cap. 37. Clem. Alex. p. 1020. ed. Ox. Tertullian, contr. Prax. cap. ix. 
xiii, xxv. Hippolytus contr. Noét. cap. xii. Origen. apud Basil. de Sp. S. 
p- 219, in Joh. p. 124. Cyprian. Ep. ad Jubajan. p. 203. 

m Si a Christo accepit que nuntiet, major ergo jam Paracleto Christus 
est: quoniam nec Paracletus a Christo acciperet nisi minor Christo esset, 
Minor autem Christo Paracletus Christum etiam Deum esse hoc ipso probat 
a quo accepit que nuntiat; ut festimonium Christi divinitatis grande sit, 
dum minor Christo Paracletus repertus, ab illo sumit que ceteris tradit. 
Novat. de Trin. cap. xxiv. 

Acts ii. 4, 45, 46. Rom. xv. 19. 1 Cor. ii, 4, 5, xii. 4, 8, 11. xiv. 2. 
Heb. ii. 4. 
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even of those done by our Lord himself; the Conductor 
of Christ Jesus in his human capacity, during his state of 
humiliation here upon earthP; the Inspirer of the Pro- 
phets and Apostles4; the Searcher of all hearts, and the 
Comforter of good Christians in difficulties". To lie to 
him is the same thing as to lie unto Gods. Blasphemy 
against him is unpardonablet. To resist him is the same 
thing as to resist Godt. He is in God, and knows the 
mind of God as perfectly as a man knows his own mind; 
and that in respect of all things, even the deep things of 
God*. Men’s bodies are his templey, and, by being his 
temple, are the temple of Godz. He is joined with God 
the Father and Son, in the solemn form of baptism ?; in 
religious oaths, and in invocations for grace and peace; 
in the same common operations ¢; in the same authori- 
tative mission and vocation of persons into the ministry 4; 
and he is joined with the Father in the same common 
mission, even of the Son himselfe: in a word, he is Lord f 
(or Jehovah) and Gods, and Lord of Hosts». This is a 
brief summary of what the Scriptures have taught us of 
the person, character, and offices of the Holy Ghost. 
Exceptions may be’ made (though of no great weight) to 
some particulars, which I have not here time to consider. 
The least that can be inferred from them, and what the 
Arians themselves will not scruple to admit, is, that the 


° Matt. xii. 18. Acts x. 38. 
P Matt. iv. 1. xii. 18. Luke iv. 1.. John i. 32. iii.34. Acts i, 2. 
4 See the proofs in Clarke’s Script. Doctr. cap. iii. sect, 2. 
See Script. Doctr. cap. iv. sect. 3. 
® Acts v. 3, 4. * Matt. xii. 31, 32. u Acts vii. 51, 
* 1 Cor. ii. 10, 11. y 1 Cor. vi, 19. 
2 1 Cor. iii. 16. Eph. ii. 21, 22. 
* Matt. xxviii. 19. ; 
b 2 Cor. xiii. 14. Rev. i. 4,5. Rom. ix. J. 
© 1 Cor. xii. 4—7, &c. 
4 Acts xiii. 2. Compare Hos. ii. 23. Acts ix. 15. 
© Isa. xlviii. 16. j 
£ Compare Exod. xxxiy. 34. with 2 Cor. iii. 17. 
« Acts v. 3, 4. 
h Compare Isa. vi. with Acts xxviii. 25, 26. 
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Holy Ghost is a Person of very high eminence, dignity, 
‘and majesty; much superior to any angel or archangel, 
or any other person whatsoever, excepting only God the 
Father, and his Son Christ Jesus: Let it then be con- 
sidered, that however great and glorious, however: mighty 
and powerful, however wise and knowing, however ve- 
nerable and adorable this Person is, and howeyer intimate 
with, and. united to, God the Father, whose Spirit he is 5 
_yet all that he is, and all that he does, is to be referred to 
Christ, as the author and fountain of it. He claims the 
glory of all, because all. is his. Now if we. consider the 
infinite distance there is between God and the very high- 
est of his creatures, and how arrogant it must appear in 
‘any creature to make a claim of this kind and value, a 
claim upon God’s own Spirit, a claim of glory (though in 
strictness glory can be dué to God alone) as having a 
hand. in all his works, and, as it were, assisting and in- 
fluencing the very “ Spirit of the Father:’’ I say, if we 
consider this, and at the same time reflect that. our bless- 
ed Lord (who was the most perfect pattern of humility, 
meekness, and modesty): has really made. this claim, and 
has been thus familiar with Almighty God; what can 
we think less than this; that our blessed Lord is infinitely 
superior, to all creatures, and consequently is himself 
really, truly, and essentially God, coequal and. coeternal 
with God the Fatheri? Thus, and thus only, can his 
claim be justified, and his pretensions reconciled to the 
Scriptures, or to the truth and reason of things: which 
will appear farther, if we consider, 

II. Secondly, the general reason, upon which our 
blessed Lord founds his particular claim. “ All things 
“ that the Father hath are mine.” All things; and 
therefore the very highest of all, namely, those specified 
in that chapter. And indeed it is but reasonable, and 


i Neque enim de ereaturis sumebat Spiritus Sanctus, qui Dei Spiritus 
est; ut ex his videatur accipere, quia ea omnia Dei sunt. Hilar. de Trin. 
lib. ix. p. 1033. 
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even necessary to suppose, that one who could justly 
ascribe so much to himself, must be in all respects. equal 
tothe Father, excepting only (what the text intimates in 
the very name of Father‘) that he is not another Father, 
but Son of the Father. This clearly accounts for ‘his 
ascribing to himself all the influences, gifts, and ‘graces of 
God’s Holy Spirit, and the glory of them. For if God 
the Son hath all things that the Father hath, then hath 
he all the attributes and perfections belonging to the Fa- 
ther; the same power, rights, and privileges; the same 
honour and glory ; and, ina word, the same nature, sub- 
stance, and Godhead, Then, indeed, every divine work is 
his work; the Spirit of the Fatheris also his Spirit ; the 
operations of the Holy Ghost must, of course, be the 
operations of Father and Son too and the glory of every 
thing must be referred to both, as to one common author 
and fountain thereof. On these principles, the sense of 
the whole passage is easy, expedite, and clear; and very 
consonant to. our ‘blessed Lord’s account of *himself in 
other:places of: this Gospel: particularly where he says, 
«What things soever he” (the Father) ‘ doth, these 
“ also doth the Son Jikewise,”’.John v. 19. © 1 and my 
«‘ Father are one,” John x. 30. “ He:that hath seen me 
‘* hath seen the. Father —J.am in the Father, and the Fa- 
*< ther in-me,”’ John xiy. 9, 10.) .“ Glorify me with ‘thine 
“¢ own self, with the glory which I had with thee before 
“ the world was,” John xvii. 5.‘ All mine are thine, 
‘‘ and thine are mine, and I am glorified in them,” John 


K Aiz rodeo yg axgibas tlpnuey, oom txts b marne, ive nal wade Atyav rov To- 
Tipe, wn nal airs marnge vomusodn ov yay slenxey iyatiuss marie, EAA’ dow txt 
@ rare. Athunas. Op. vol. i. p. 107. ed. Bened. 

Procul hinc absint dialecticorum tendicule et sophismata a veritate pel- 
lantur : que occasionem impietatis ex pia predicatione capientia, dicunt : 
Ergo et Pater est Filius, et Filius Pater. Si enim dixisset, ‘* Omnia 
¢ quecunque habet Deus, mea sunt,’’ haberet impietas occasionem confin- 
gendi, et verisimile videretur mendacium. Cum vero-dixerit, ‘* Omnia qua 
** habet Pater, mea sunt;’’ Patris nomine se Filiwm declaravit ; Paterni- 
tatem, qui Filius erat, non usurpavit. Didym. de Sp. S. Hieron, tom, iv. 
p. 516. ed. Bened. 
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xvii. 10. These are very high and strong expressions, 
confirming that sense of the text which I have given, and 
which prevailed in the Christian Church (as appears from 
Tertullian above cited) before the Council of Nice, as 
well as after!. But my design is next to proceed to 
other Scriptures which expressly ascribe the same high 
titles, powers, and perfections to the Son which they do 
to the Father; therein justifying, or rather more fully 
and particularly declaring what our Lord had but briefly 
intimated in the words, “ All things that the Father hath 
“are mine.” My method shall be, 

1. To show that the divine titles are ascribed to the 
Son in Holy Scripture: and, 

2. That the divine attributes are also applied to him. 

3. To sum up the force of the argument, and to ob- 
viate such general objections as tend to weaken our con- 
clusion. 

ad. The divine titles ascribed to the Son in Holy Scrip- 
ture are as follow; God, God with us, Lord God, true God, 
great God, mighty God, God over all blessed for evermore, 
Jehovah, Almighty, Lord of glory, King of kings, and Lord 
of lords, Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last. Of 
these in their order. 

As to the title of God, our adversaries are pleased to 
allow, that ‘ the Person of the Son is in the New Testa- 
‘ment’ (and the Old Testament should not have been 
entirely omitted) ‘ sometimes” (and why is it not said 
Frequently ?) styled God™,’ But then we are told that 
it "is not “ so much”’ (is it then at all?) ‘ on account of 
«his metaphysical substance —as of his relative attri- 
“< butes and divine authority,” that he is sometimes styled 
God. But this is more than our adversaries know, or 


1 Athanasius, vol. i. p. 106... Hilarius de Trin. lib. ix. p. 1004. Didymus, 
Interpr. Hieron. Op. tom. iv. p. 516, Ambros. de Fid. lib. ii. cap. 4. p. 477. 
ed. Bened. Cyril. Alex. Thes: lib. ix: Augustin. contr. Maxim. lib. ii. Ps se 5 
706. ed. Bened. ‘Cyril. Hieros. Cath. xvi. p. 236. 

™ See Clarke's Script. Doctr. Propos. xxiv. p. 263. 2d edit. 

» Ibid. Propos. xxv. p, 263. 
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‘can give the least shadow of proof to countenance. The 
Son of God may be proved from Scripture to be God, in 
the strict and proper ‘sense, after the very same way, and 
by the same kind of arguments, that the Father himself 
can be shown to be God, in the strict and proper sense. 
What is said about metaphysical substance (by which, it 
seems, is meant abstract metaphysical substance°) is tri- 
fling to the last degree. For undoubtedly the Trinita- 


rians are not so destitute of common sense and under-- 


standing, as to take the substance of Father, or Son, to be 
an abstract idea; which is all the sense of an abstract 
substance. They certainly mean a real, living, intelligent, 
and infinitely perfect substance,’ existing without, neces- 
sarily existing. And when they say that the Son is sub- 
stantially or essentially God, they intend to prevent equi- 
vocations, and to assert, that the Son is not of a fading pe- 
rishing nature, as creatures are; no precarious being, de- 
pending on the will and choice of another, but truly di- 
vine and neécessarily-existing. If this be admitted, we 
have no farther occasion to speak a word of substance; 
which, after all, is nothing more than another name for 
being or thing. And it must appear very strange, and sa- 
youring too much of delicacy or cavilling, that, if we are 
able to prove the Son to be eternal, divine, necessarily-ex- 
isting, &c. we may not be allowed to say, that his sub- 
stance is eternal, divine, &c. which is really neither more 
nor less than saying that Ae is so. Attributes and powers 
must have something to reside and inhere in, which some- 
thing is what we call substance, and considered with di- 
vine attributes, divine substance, or God. And this is 
what Scripture means in calling the Son God; as we are 
able to prove from the same topics, and in the same. way 
of reasoning, which another might make use of to prove 
the one God (or the God of the Jews) to be the supreme, 
eternal, and immutable God, against any Marcionite, Va- 
lentinian, Manichee, or other heretic; that should presume 


© Clarke's Script. Doctr. p. 342, 2d edit, e 
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to deny it: “Let those, who object to us the use of meta- 
physics, try if they can come at’the proof of the ‘Father's 
being self-existent, underived, one simple, uncompounded, 
undivided, intelligent Agent, &c.°without entering into 
metaphysics: and let them from thence learn to distinguish 
between false metaphysics and true; and not presume to 
condemn’ both promiscuously. “As to consequences, be 
they metaphysical or physical, moral or ‘religious, it mat- 
ters not, provided they are but just and ‘true: which is 
the only thing’ tobe inquired into. We are told, that 
“the Scripture, when it mentions God absolutely, and 
“by way of eminence, always means the Person of the 
“Father.” But this is an assertion not only void of 
proof, but impossible to be proved; and is besides con- 
trary to all antiquity, as 1 have shown elsewhere4; and 
even to the sentiments of the’ ancient Arians; whom our 
modern Arians would be thought to come up to at least, 
though they really fall short of them, as well in this, as 
in many other instances. However, certain it is, that the 
Church of Christ, down from the very times of the Apo- 
stles, have been in nothing more unanimous than in styl- 
ing the Son, God: and what they meant. by that name, 


‘as applied to the Son, is well known to the learned 


from their worship of him, and their utter abhorrence of 
any inferior deities ; from their arguing for the Son’s di- 
vinity considered as a Son,’ of the same nature with his 
Father ; from ‘their similitudes and illustrations; from the 
divine titles, attributes, and perfections which they as- 
cribed to him; and indeed from the whole tenor of their 
writings. This is a confirmation to us, that the Son of 


‘God, in Scripture, is so styled'in the strict and proper 
‘sensé of uncreated, eternal, and necessarily-existing. 


Another divine title’ given to God the Son, im: holy 
Scripture, is God with us, or Emmanuel™, ~Matt.*i. 23. 


Pp. Clarke’s Script. Doctr. Propos, xi. 

4 Defence of some Queries, vol. i. Qu. 2. 

T Me9’ nua 6 Otas. God, by way of excellency, with the article 6 pre- 
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‘A late writers would insinuate that the word God, in this 
place of St. Matthew, may be meant of the Father. But 
the text is plain and full to the contrary. «Behold, a 
<‘ Virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a Son, 
* and they shall call his mame (the Son’s, not the Father's 
“ name) Emmanuel.’ Christ therefore is Emmanuel, or 
God with us. The same writer pretends that the name 
Emmanuel proves nothing ‘more, in point of argument, 
than even the names of places, Jehovah-Jireh, Jehovah- 
Shammah, Jehovah-Shalom, Jehovah-Nissi, &c. But this 
Socinian surmise had been before sufficiently confuted by 
the learned and judicidus Bishop Pearson'; whose reason- 
ings upon this head should have been answered, instead 
of repeating’a stale objection. I shall only. take notice, 
that’ the early writers of the Christian Church constantly 
understood that Christ was really God with us, conform- 
able'to his name Emmanuel; and interpreted this text of 
St. Matthew as we do. To proceed: ys 
Another divine title given to God the Son in: holy 
Scripture is that of Lord God, which answers to Jehovah 
Elohim, the incommunicable name ofthe one:true God. 
The first text of the New Testament to our purpose is 
‘Luke i. 16, 17. “ Many shall he” (viz. John the Baptist) 
“turn to the Lord. their God, and he shall: go, before 
« him,’ &c. It is well observed by a late writer*, that 
“these words (the Lord their God) are, in strictness of 


s Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 71. 2d ed. 

t Pearson on the Creed, art. ii. p. 130. 

« Diligenter igitur significavit Spiritus Sanctus per ea que dicta sunt gene- 
rationem ‘ejus que est ex Virgine, et substantiam quoniam Deus, (Emmanuel 
enim nomen hoc significat,) et manifestat quoniam homo, &¢c. Jren, lib, iii. 
cap. 2. p. 217. ed. Bened. Vid. et p. 205, 212, 273. 

- Quod si Emmanuel nobiscum Deus est, Deus autem nobiscum Christus 

est, qui etiam in nobis est (quotquot enim Christum tincti-estis, Christum 

induistis) tam proprius est Christus in significatione noiinis, quod est nobis- 

cum Deus, quam in sono nominis, quod est Emmanuel. Tertul. contr. Mare. 

lib. iii. cap. 12. p. 403. Vid. et contr. Prax. cap. 27: It: Novat. cap. 12. Cy- 

prian. Testim. lib. i. cap. 6; p. 36. Euseb. Comment: in Isa. vii. 14, p. 381. 
. Pr. Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 72. 2d ed. 
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«* construction, immediately connected with the following 
‘* word, him; which must necessarily be understood of 
“ Christ.” Now, since there is no apparent necessity in 
the case of receding from the strictness of construction, it 
is but reasonable to understand the words (Lord their 
God) of Christ. What confirms this construction is, that 
the same St. Luke, in the third chapter of his Gospel, 
speaks of John the Baptist’s “ crying in the wilderness, - 
‘‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord,” chap. iii. 4. which 
answers to what he had observed chap. i. 16, 17. of John 
the Baptist’s “ going before him,” that is, Christ, here 
called Lord God, as there the Lord: and this is far- 
ther confirmed from Malachi iii. 1. “ Behold, I send my 
‘*¢ messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me: 
“ and the Lorp, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to 
‘his temple, even the messenger of the covenant,’’ &c. 
And from verse the 76th of the first of St. Luke, where 
he, before whom John the Baptist was to go, is called the 
Lord. There is no reasonable doubt to be made, after the 
comparing these passages together, but that the Lord 
(Kéguos) in St. Luke thrice, and in Malachi once, is to be 
understood of the Person of Christ. Neither is this con- 
struction of St. Luke strange or new, being countenanced 
by IrenzeusY, an early Father of the second century. I 
pass on to other texts, which style the Son Lord and God. 
St. Thomas’s confession, John xx. 28, *¢ My Lord and my 
“ God,” is pertinent to our purpose. The application of 
this to Christ is so manifest of itselfz, and, besides, 
hardly now disputed, that I need not say more of it. Isa. 
xl. 10, 11. we read thus: “ Behold, the Lord God will 
“come with strong hand, and his arm shall rule for him: 
“behold, his reward is with him, and his work before 
“him. He shall feed his floek like a shepherd,” &c. 
This is to be understood of Christ, and his second advent 


y Tren, lib. iii. cap. 10. p. 185. 


* If any one doubt of it, he may consult Bishop Pearson on the Creed, 
art. ip. 131. 
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to judge the world; as Eusebius® well interprets it. The 
words, ‘his reward is with him,” (comp. Rev. xxii. 13.) 
and, ‘‘he shall feed his flock like a shepherd,” (comp. 
John x. 11.) are sufficient indications of the Person there 
intended. Christ therefore is Lord God in the Scripture- 
style, as well as the Father. As to the sentiments of the 
ancients, many testimonies might be cited, where they 
call the Son God and Lord, or Lord and God: but it will 
be sufficient to observe their application of several texts of 
the Old Testament to God the Son. For instance: Gene- 
sis ili. 8. “ They heard the voice of the Lord God walk- 
‘‘ ing in the garden.” Gen. xxvii. 13. “* I am the Lord 
*€ God of Abraham thy Father®¢.’? Exod. iil, 14. “ The 
‘¢ Lord God of your Fathers4.” Exod. xx. 2. I am the 
“‘ Lord thy God¢:’’ and Hos. i. 7. ‘* I will save them by 
“the Lord their God.” These, with many other like 
texts 8, were understood by the ancients in general, long 
before the Council of Nice, of God the Son. From 
whence it is evident, that the style and title of Lord God 
was thought to be very applicable to God the Son, and 
not peculiar or appropriate, in holy Scripture, to God the 
Father. 

True God is another divine title belonging to the Son 
of God. “ We are in him, that is true, even in (or by) 
‘¢ his Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God, and eternal 
« Jifeh.? x John v.20. We have sufficient reason to be- 
lieve that God the Son is here called “‘ true God,’ and 
“ eternal life.’’ It is on all hands confessed that “* eternal 
“life,” in the style of St. John, (see 1 John i. 2.) is an 


_2 Euseb. in loc. p. 509, :, 

» Theoph. Antioch. p. 129. Tertul. contr. Prax. cap. 16. 

e Just. Mart. p. 218. Clem. Alex. Psd. lib. i. cap. 7. p. 131. 

4 Tren, lib. iii, cap: 6. lib. iv. cap. 5, 12. Just. Mart. Apol.i, p. 123. Ox. ed. 

¢ Clem. Alex. Ped. lib. i. cap. 7. p. 131. s 

€ Novat. Trin. cap. 12. 

« See Defence of some Queries, vol. i. Qu. 2. p. 20, &c. 
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epithet appropriate to the Son, and is to be understood of 
him in this very passage. And thus a late Arian writer! 
interprets the last words. ‘‘ This is the true God, even 
“ the Father ; and this is the way that leads to him, even 
s< Jesus Christ, who is the way, the truth, and the life ;” 
understanding eternal life as another name for, or as ap- 
propriate to, the Person of Jesus Christ.. But it is mani- 
fest that the pronoun this (odros,) is the subject of both 
the predicates, true God and eternal life. To make good 
construction of it the other way, the sentence should have 
run, This (obr0s) is the true» God, and that other (xeivos) is ~ 
‘eternal life. But the words are, “* This (person, odros) és 
§\ the true God (6 &AnSivds @edc) and eternal life’ (xal 4 gay 
aitevios.-) There-is no other subject of the latter predicate 
besides the odtos, this, going-before. If it be said that the 
particle 4 may stand for-airy, and so:the sense be, This is 
the way, pointing «as it were to Jesus Christ before men- 
tioned; yet so the construction is very harsh and unna- 
tural: besides that the particle 4 is observed to have been 
wanting in the Alexandrian and several other manuscripts. 
Our interpretation therefore agrees much better than the 
other, with the words following after obros, this. And I 
must observe farther, that it. agrees also better with the 
words going before it. .‘ We are in him that is true, 
“even im (or even by) his.Son Jesus Christ.’ Then fol- 
lows immediately odros, this, this Person, immediately be- 
fore mentioned, viz. Jesus Christ. For, allowing that a 
pronoun may sometimes refer to a remote antecedent, yet 
is it not so usual; nor so natural; neither should it be pre- 
sumed to do so, without a manifest necessity. Having 
shown that the context plainly favours our construction, 
let us next examine the pretences on the contrary side. 
It.is said, that the most and best MSS, read rev daySwiv 
©ziv, the true God, instead of tov &aySwiv, him that is true: 
and so the words will run thus: “‘ We know that the Son 


i Modest Plea, &c. p. 264. 
k Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p..51, 2d ed. 
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“ of God is come, and hath given us an understanding 
“« that we may know the true God, (viz. the Father,) and 
‘ we are in him that is true, (the true God before spoken 
S of,) in (that is, by) bis Son Jesus Christ. This is 
“ the true God, and eternal life’’ But admitting this 
reading of the words, it is so far from confronting the 
. sense before given, that it rather confirms it. For then it 
comes to this; that we are im the true God, viz. the Fa- 
ther, by being in his Son, because that Son is the true 
_ God. This construction is so far from being absurd or 
flat, that it is very expressive and significant; intimating 
that there is none so certain way of knowing the frue 
God, as by a teacher who is himself true God; nor any 
other way of being reconciled to God, but by being united 
with one who is God: that the Son of God alone can be 
able to unite us to the true God, and that because he him- 
self is true God; who by being imcarnate could jom the 
divine and human natures, God and man, in one. This 
kind of reasoning is very much insisted on by the ancient 
Fathers!; and upon this account the divinity of our blessed 
Lord was looked upon by them, as an article of the ut- 
most importance to salvation. Now we see from whence 
they borrowed their notions, namely, from the Apostles, 
from St. John especially ; who, as he began his Gospel 
with observing that the Father is God, and the Son God 


l "Asexgentt 3 zal vols “Hoses. lids Bovavres oeSives, si ph § Osis ay é oe 
curngiay aoTar exh YAS Wey ae eusres 5 5 wis ESeures yugace tis Osir, ti wa 6 
Oks igwetSn sis xSgure; Tren. p- 271. 

*ERakes ids § Kigees, Des Osiv sidivas oddely Bivares wh edz) Cred BeRLerres 
(leg. Bdzarres) rerisw, Env Qed ph yoicxssSas cir Osir. Ibid. p. 234. 
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Testim. p. 37. Lactantius, lib. iv. cap. 13,25. ~ paid s 
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also; so he ended his Epistle, teaching us to believe in 
the Father, as the true,God, and in the Son, as the true 
God too; which comes to the same with the other. Add 
to this, that St. John, very probably in his Epistle, as 
well as Gospel, (which were not wrote long after one 
another,) had a particular respect to the hereszes then 
growing up, namely, of Cerinthus and the Ebionites™,. 
who, as they denied the divinity of our Saviour, so also 
denied any divine Sonship, antecedent to the birth of the 
Virgin. Hence it is that St. John so often inculcates, 
through this Epistle, the necessity of believing in the Sox. 
“He that hath the Son hath life; and he that hath not 
“ the Son of God hath not life,’ chap. v. ver. 12. (See 
also ver. 10, 11, 13. and chap. iil. ver. 23.) Now, what 
sort of Son, or Son of Ged, St. John must have meant, 
appears sufficiently from the first chapter of his Gospel: 
he was the only-begotten Logos, that was with God, and 
was God, and “ by whom all things were made.” Such a 
Son of God as this, the Cerinthians and Ebionites denied 
our Lord to be; believing him to be a mere man, that 
had no existence before he became man. Nothing there- 
fore could be more directly levelled against those heresies 
than this very verse of St. John’s Epistle, asserting at 
once Christ’s proper Sonship, and his true divinity; which 
indeed amount to one and the same thing. These con- 
siderations put together abundantly make good our inter- 
pretation of this controverted text. But the author of 


™ Scripsit Evangelium, rogatus ab Asie Episcopis, adversus Cerinthum, 
aliosque hereticos, et maxime tunc Ebionitarum dogma consurgens,. qui 
asserunt, Christum ante Mariam non fuisse, unde et compulsus est divinam 
ejus_nutivitatem edicere. Hieron. Catal. Script. n. ix. p. 105. 

Trenzus, before Jerome, testifies that St. John’s Gospel was wrote particu- 
larly against the error of Cerinthus. ren. lib. iii. cap. 11. 

The same Irenzus intimates, that St. John’s Epistle pointed at the same 
heresy. Vid. Iren, lib. iii. cap. 16. p. 206. And Tertullian is still more par- 
ticular in these words : 

In Epistola, eos maxime Antichristos vocat, qui Christum negarent in 
carne venisse, et qui non putarent Jesum esse Filiwm Dei: illud Marcion, 
hoc Hebion vindicavit. Tertull. Prescript. adv. Heres. cap. 33. 
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Scripture Doctrine® is pleased : 
of this passage of St. Jo modern. ‘* Some moderns,” 
he says, “ refer this to Christ; but others, with all the 
* ancients, understand it of God the Father.’”? It may be 
_ thought somewhat hard to have a construction censured 
as modern, which has undoubtedly prevailed in the Chris- 
tianChurch thirteen centuries upwards®, if not higher. 
The Catholics of the fourth century cited it in this sense, 
without the least scruple, and without any intimation, so. 
far as I can find, that it was ever otherwise understood. 
The Arians themselves, as seems very probable, admitted 
this constructionP; or certain it is that many of them 
allowed that the Son was Oeds &AySwis, true God, (I sup- 
pose in virtue of this text, since they objected not against 
the title as unscriptural,) but they eluded the Catholic 
sense of it4. ‘The Ante-Nicene Fathers probably under- 
stood the text just as the Post-Nicene Catholics did; only 
they had less occasion to cite it, having so many other 
texts, both of the Old and New Testament, to produce 
in proof.of the Son’s being God; which was the same 
with them as true God, the distinction between God 
and true God being hardly ever started before the Arian 
controversy. It is a very singular way of speaking, which 
the author of Scripture Doctrine makes use of, when he 
says, all the ancients understood this text of God the Fa- 
ther. Who would not imagine from hence, that some 
one, at least, of the ancients might be produced, interpret- 
ing the text as he pretends they did? Yet certain it is, 
that he cannot produce one. The fact is only this; that 
none of the writers of the three first centuries interpreted 
this text at all: from whence this author, I suppose, con- 
eal | 


censure our construction 


n Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 51. 2d oat 

° Athanasius, p. 99, 283, 558, 684, 888. Basil. contr. Eunom. lib. iv. 
p- 106. Didym. in loc. Cyril. Alex. Dial. 8. ad cale. Ambros. de Fid. lib. ae 
cap. 17. p.467. Hieron. Not. in Is. p. 65. August. contr. Max. lib. ii. p. 705. 
Serm. cxl. p. 681. 

p See Ambrose, Epist. Class. i. p. 791. ed. Bened. 

4 Theodor. Eccl. Hist. lib. i. p. 28. 
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cludes (if we may judge of him from a friend. of his, with- 
out a name‘) that the text.must, in course, have been 
understood of the Father. This precarious, groundless in- 
ference (without letting his readers know that it is no more 
than an inference) he puts upon us as undoubted fact in 
Scripture Doctrine; which is greatly abusing his, readers. 

The sum then of what hath been pleaded for our inter- 
pretation of the passage is, that it is literal and grammati- 
cal; agreeable to the context, and to the doctrine of St. 
John in other places; that it suits perfectly well with the 
analogy of faith, and the undoubted principles of the pri- 
mitive Church; that there is no one instance of any con- 
trary interpretation of the text in all antiquity, but all that 
there are, are fully and clearly for it; that the objections 
against it are truly modern, and, besides, of little or no 
weight in themselves. Upon the whole, every reasonable 
man may be left to judge whether this or the other inter- 
pretation ought to be preferred. To proceed : 

Another divine title given to the Son, in holy Scripture, 
is great God. ‘* 8 Looking for that blessed hope, and the 
‘* glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour’ 
(or, our great God and Saviour) ** Jesus Christ.’ Tit. i i 
13. What we insist upon here is, that the titles of great 
God and Saviour are, in this passage, equally applied to 
Christ. Our adversaries themselves cannot but confess 
that the words will grammatically bear this constructiont: 
and we have good reason to believe, that, all things con- 
sidered, they can fairly bear no other. 1. Because of the 
omission of the article rod before cwripos, which, in strict 
propriety of language, should have been inserted, had the 
Apostle been speaking of two Persons; as the article gene- 
rally is (though not always) in such cases, where different 
subjects are intended": and it is observable, that the 


* Modest Plea, &c. p. 261. 

® Tageede gsr chy ooaxcegioy tAmiday nat emiPavercey TAs doens Tov Meyeaou Bron 
nad cwrneos nuay Ince Xeise. Tit. ii. 13. 

t Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 77. 2d ed. 

" Vid. M, Martin, Traité de la Relig. Revel. part iii. p. 262, &c. 
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Apostle goes on in Se ge of Christ only, without a 
word of the Father, ver, 14. which makes it still the more 
probable that the article ros would have been inserted, 
had he intended different persons. 2. Because emitcvere, 
the appearing, is always *, in the New Testament, ascribed 
to the Son alone, and never to the Father. . For though it 
be'said, Matt. xvi. 27. that « the Son of man shall come 
“ or appear in the glory of his Father,” yet it is no where 
in the New Testament said, that the Father shall appear, 
but the Son only. If it be replied, that it is not here said 
that the great God, or Father, shall appear, but his glory 
only ; I answer, that émipdveix ris 8¢En¢ does not necessa- 
tily signify the appearing of glory, but may properly sig- 
nify the glorious appearance; as it is rightly rendered in 
our English versiony. Against this construction of the 
text it is objected, that the title of great God is, in 
the Old and New Testament, the character of the Fa- 
ther: which, if true, does not prove that it may not, in 
this place, be the character of the Son too. But the 
fact is very uncertain, and may as easily be denied as 
asserted. As to the texts of the Old Testament, since 
there is nothing to distinguish whether they are meant of 
God the Father, or Son, or both, or of the whole Trinity, 
no certain argument can be drawn from them. The God 
of Israel is the great God there spoken of; and it is beg- 
ging the question to interpret the passages of the Futher 
only. As to the New Testament, there is but one single 
text cited to this purpose; and it is Rev. xix. 17. where 
(if that be the true reading) mention is made of the sup- 
per of the great God; which the objectors imagine to be 
spoken of the Father. But if it be considered that our 
blessed Saviour is styled “ King of kings, and Lord of 
“lords,” ver. 16. but a very little before the supper of 
the great God is mentioned; and that the Apostle goes on 


* See 2 Thess. ii. 8. 1 Tim. vi. 14. 2 Tim. i. 10. iv. 1, 8. 

See Martin, Traité de la Relig. Revel. part iii. cap, 17, p. 271, &c. 

* Clarke’s Reply, p. 86. Modest Plea, &c. p. 250. Comp. True Script. 
Doctr. p. 26. and True Script. Doctr. continued, p: 84, &c, 
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speaking of Christ (not God the Father) described as sit- 
ting on the horse, ver. 19. Co yer. 11. and as slay- 
ing those whose flesh was to be given to the fowls, ver. 21. 
that is, as providing that very supper which is called, 
ver. 17. “ the supper of the great God,” because of the 
great God’s providing or making it: I say, if we lay these 
things together, we shall be inclined to think that this 
text of the Revelation, instead of answering the purpose 
of the objectors, is another evidence of the Son’s being 
styled great God; and so helps to confirm our interpreta- 
tion of the text in Titus, whereof we have been treating. 
We have seen then that there is no objection of weight - 
to be made against our interpretation. 

In confirmation of what hath been urged in favour of 
our construction of the place, I may observe farther, that 
a Basil, Gregory Nyssen, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, and 
Austin, of the fourth and fifth centuries, interpret the text 
as we do. And if we may judge of the Arians from 
Maximin, a celebrated Bishop amongst them of the fifth 
century, they also admitted the same interpretation >; so 
uncontested a thing was it at that time. We have the 
less reason to wonder at it, because the Ante-Nicene Ca- 
tholics before, very probably, understood the text in the 
same sense. For we find © Clemens of Alexandria, of the 
second century, and 4Hippolytus of the third, inter- 
preting it in the same way: nor is there any instance 
in all antiquity, so far as appears, of any contrary or dif- 
ferent interpretation. I shall only add, that the title of 
great God was without scruple applied to God the Son 
‘by the ancients, ds appears from express testimonies ©, 


a Basil. contr. Eunom, lib. iv. p. 107. Greg. Nyss. contr. Eun. p. 265. 
Epiphan. Ancor. p. 74. Chrysost. tom. i. hom. 30. p. 341. Hom. in Joh. p.36. 

h Vid. August. Oper. tom. viii. p. 656. 

e Clem. Alex. p. 7. ed. Ox. 

4 Hippolytus de Antichristo, cap. xiv. lxvii. p. 31, 33. Fabric. It may be 
doubted whether this piece be genuine. 

© Clem. Alex. Pedag. lib. i. cap. 5. p. 112. Testament. Patriarch. Grab. 
Spic. vol. i. p. 156. Origen. contr. Cels. lib. vii. p. 342. ° 

Origen’s meaning is exceeding clear, that to say that God the Word, (as 
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and as we may reasonably judge from Eusebius’s‘ so ap- 
plying it, had we no other testimonies for it. 

Mighty God is another divine title given to God the 
‘Son in holy Scripture. “© His name shall be called Won- 
** derful, Counsellor, The Micuty Gop,” &c. Is. ix. 6. 
El gibbor, the same title which is given to the one su- 
- preme God of Israel, Is. x. 21. Besides that the Hebrew 
word El, as Jerome observes &, is for the most part the 
proper title of the one true God. The LXX, as the same 
Jerome remarks » in rendering Is. ix. 6. have took a very 
unusual freedom. For, thinking it strange and harsh to 
apply the name of God, and Mighty, &c. to a person just 
before called a child, they chose rather to vary the sense, 
and to make a comment, instead of a translation, putting 
~ payarns Baris “Ayyedos, Angel of the great counsel, instead 
of those other higher titles and epithets. But, more pro- 
» bably, the fault lay not in the LXX Interpreters, but in 
the Jews, who after Christ’s time had corrupted some 
copies of the LXX. Certain it is that Irenzeus, who was 
a professed admirer and follower of the version of the 
LXX, (looking upon it as an inspired performance?,) yet 
uotes not this text of Isaiah, viz. ix. 6. according to the 
eptuagint, as it now is, or as it was, in some copies at 
least, in the time of, St. Jerome, Eusebius, and even Justin 
Martyr*; but according to what it should be, and as it. 


such,) or Truth, or Life, &c. should die, is as much as to say, that the great 
God should die, or become a servant. The Modest Pleader therefore (Modest 
Plea, &c. p. 251.) mistakes this passage. 

f Euseb. in Psalm. p. 629. 

s Deus separatim, qui Hebraice E/ dicitur. Denique in consequentibus ubi 
legimus: ‘‘Tu-es enim Deus et nesciebamus.” Et iterum: ‘ Ego sum 
<< Deus, et non est alius preter me,” et multa his similia, pro eo quodin , 
Latino dicitur Deus, in Hebraice Ed scriptum est. Hieron. Comm. in Is. 
p. 85. ed. Bened. , 

h Qua nominum majestate perterritos LXX reor non esse ausos de puero 
dicere quod aperte Deus appellandus sit, et cmtera: sed pro his sex nomini- 
bus posuisse quod in Hebraico non habetur mugni. consilii Angelum, &e» 
Hieron. ibid. p. 86. 

i Vid. Iren. lib. iii, cap. 21. p. 215. 

k See Dial. p. 229. ed. Jebb. 
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lies in the Hebrew text!; citing it in proof of the divinity 
of Christ. In like manner, Clemens of Alexandria, though 
equally an admirer of the Septuagint version™, yet cites 
the same text of Isaiah, much after the same sense with 
Irenezus, and not according to the LXX™; drawing an 
argument from thence of the greatness, majesty, and 
essential divinity, of the Son of God. It is the less to be 
wondered at, if afterwards we but seldom meet with this 
text cited in proof of Christ’s divinity, smce the Septua- 
gint, which the primitive fathers chiefly followed and 
quoted from, exhibited another sense of the passage. Yet 
we find it cited by Athanasius® (if that piece be his) and 
the elder Cyrilp, for that purpose. And there the verse 
is cited according to the Hebrew original ; only taking in 
part of the LXX’s translation: from whence one might 
suspect that there had been two versions of the same 
words, and both, by degrees, taken into the text, and 
tacked together. To what hath been said I shall only 
add, that the mighty God, spoken of Psal. 1. 1. has been 
generally believed by the primitive fathers to be God the 
Son4. But there the words mighty God are the rendering 
of El Elohim, and signify God of gods; which howeveyy 
in sense, are at least tantamount to the other. - 
La 

1 Vocatur nomen ejus admirabilis, consiliarius, Deus fortis. Deus fortis 
est, et inenarrabile habet genus, Jren. p. 273. 

m Vid. Clem. Alex. Strom. i, p. 410. 

2 Oauuusis atubovros, Osis duvacns, rarng aidvee——w T2 wsyarov Oxy" a 
oo reaciou waidiour vids ty worp) xa) warng tv vig. Clem. Alex. Ped. lib.i. p. 112. 

Ozdv loxuedr, Ocdv redler xngdrre. Dionys. Alex. Epist. contr. Paul. Samos. 
p. 852. Labb. ; 

© Kuartiras #3 Boa wbrod peryeans Bovriis”Avytros, Saumasds, ovuCeros, Otds 
iogcueos, eomens, derwy sienvns, Tarne TOU merAAVTOS aidves. Athan. de Incarn. 
contr. Arian. cap. xxii. p. 889. Comp. Apost. Constit. lib. v. cap. 16. Psend. 
Ignat. ad Antioch. cap. 3. : 

P Kuarciras 7d dvome abrod meyaarns Bovrrs ris. r8 rureis Ayyshos, Suvpeoords 
oiuberos, Osis iexueds, &c. 

El obv Otds leycugds rBr0 rd madiov, wegh wbrod dirov sienxs AaGid. "OPIiceras 6 
ids viv Ocav tv Siow. Psal, \xxxili. 8. Cyril. Hierosol. p. 332. Ox. , 


a See Iren. lib. iii. cap. 6. p. 180. Cyprian. adv. Jud. lib. ii. cap. 28. p. 48. 
et de Bon. Patient. p. 220. Euseb. in Psal. p. 209. 
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Another divine title ascribed to the Son in holy Scrip- 
ture is, “ over all God blessed for ever,” Rom. ix. 5. That 
this is said of Christ, not of God the Father, appears from 
the whole context, and the very form! of expression. ‘O dy 
naturally refers to the person of Christ immediately before 
spoken of: and the antithesis’ between what he is accord- 
ing to the flesh, and what according to the spirit, requires 
it. Thus all the ancients, t Catholics and heretics, con- 
stantly understood the words, referring them to Christ, as 
here called-“ over all God blessed for ever.’”? The author 
of Scripture Doctrine says, that ‘* the word @20s, God, is 
wanting in many MSS.” But, I presume, Bp. Pearson 
and Dr. Mills, who both declare all the manuscripts have 
it*, may be believed, till he produces his youchers, or 
explains his meaning. The reading of the place being 
fixed and certain, and its reference to Christ no less cer- 
tainY, as well from the context itself, as from the con- 
stant, uniform sense of all antiquity, we may now proceed 
to consider the farce and significancy of the phrase, ‘* over 
“¢ all God blessed for ever.” Our blessed Lord is not only 
here called God, but God with a very high epithet, over 

_all, éni révrwv, the very same that is applied to the Father 
himself, Eph. iv. 6. and is there rendered above all. Be- 
sides this, there is the addition of edAoyyrds cis rods al- 
divas, blessed for ever: which again is the very same that 


r Comp. 2 Cor. xi, 31. 

s Comp. Rom. i. 3, 4. See Grabe’s Not. in Bull. Def. F. N. sect. ii. cap. 3. 

t See the testimonies referred to in Dr. Mills. To which may be added 
Hippolytus contr. Noét. cap. vi. p. 10. ed. Fabric. vol. 2. 

« Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 75. 2d — Comp. Reply, p. 86. and Modest 
Plea, p. 142. 

x The pretence of Erasmus from the fathers is vain; and as vain is that of 
Grotius from the Syriac translation, which hath in it the name of God ex- 
pressly, as well as all the copies of the original, and all the rest of the trans- 
lations. Pearson on the Creed, art. ii. p. 133. 

Non tantum codd.omnino nulli omittunt @ss:, sed neque ipsa Syriaca ver- 
sio. Verbo dicam lectionem hanc preferunt MSS. omnes. Jills in locum. 

y Some have pretended to understand the words ‘‘ over all God blessed,” &c. 
of God the Father, whose pretences see confuted by Dr. Grabe in his Remarks 
on Mr. Whiston’s Collection of Testimonies, p. 23, 24, &c. 
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St. Paul applies to the eternal Creator, Rom. i. 25. Add 
to this, that the title of blessed, as Bishop Pearson ob- — 
serves, “of itself elsewhere signifies the supreme God, 
“‘ and was always used by the Jews to express that one 
‘<< God of Israel 2.’ In answer to our argument from this 
text, it is said, that if “ Christ be God over all, yet ‘it is 
“ manifest that he is excepted, by communication of 
‘«‘¢ whose divine power and supreme authority Christ is 
“© God over all#.” Without doubt, the Father is excepted 
out of the number of those things, over which the Son is 
God. No Catholic ever pretended otherwise. Those 
general expressions, over all, &c. leave room for such 
tacit exceptions as either other Scriptures or the reason of 
the thing shows, ought to be made. And this, we hope, 
will be remembered, in favour of the Son and Holy Spirit, 
as often as the Father is said to be above all, &c. that 
such expressions may not be strained beyond their just 
and proper meaning. As to what is hinted under the 
word communication, by way of lessening, it is hardly de- 
serving notice. Supreme power, whether communicated | 
or uncommunicated, is supreme power: and if the Son has 
it communicated, then certainly he has it; which is sufh- 
cient to our purpose. Only we must observe, that the 
text now under consideration says nothing of what is 
communicated, but of what is: 6 dv, who 7s, not 6 daretay- 
pevos, who is appointed, over all, &c. It is very trifling in 
our adversaries to refer us to 1 Cor. xv. 27. where it is 
said, that “all things are put under’ Christ: as if the 
force of our argument lay more in the words “ over all,” 
than in the words “ God blessed for ever ;”” or as if Christ’s 
mediatorial kingdom, commencing at the resurrection, can 
any way account for his being God, which he certainly 
was before the creation. See John i. 1. compared with Co- 
loss. 1. 15, 16, &c. 

Another divine title given to the Son in holy Scripture 


Z Pearson on the Creed, art. ii. p. 133. 
@ Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 75. 2d ed. 
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is Jehovah, the incommunicable name of the one true God. 
The fact I need not here prove, having done it elsewhere? ; 
besides that it is readily confessed by our adversaries ©. 
That the name Jehovah has reference to the necessary 
existence. oF the person so named in his own right, is ac- 
knowledged by the best critics, ancient and modern; and 
“admitted even by our adversaries¢. And since they have 
no good reason to suspect that the Son of God hath it 
not in his own right, we may have leave to infer that he 
is necessarily existing, as well as the Father. To this it is 
objected, that then there will be two Jehovahs, Father 
and Son’. To which it is answered, that two necessarily 
existing persons may as well be one Jehovah, as one God: 
and to assert the contrary is only taking for granted the 
main thing to be proved. It is farther pretended, that 
Jehovah is not the name of the essence or substance, but of 
the person whose it is. Had it been said of the persons, 
instead of the person, whose it is, we should have no occa- 
sion to differ: but to suppose it the name of one person 
only, is begging the question. Jehovah is the name of as 
many persons as are of the same xecessarily existing sub- 
stance; and is sometimes taken essentially and sometimes 
‘personally, in like manner as the name God. It is farther 
said, that Jehovah is the name of a living person, not of 
an abstract substance‘. As if they, who suppose it the 
name of three living persons, were not as clear of this 
charge of making it the name of an abstract substance, as 
they who make it the name of one only. No one sup- 
poses it to be the name of an abstract substance, but the 
name of a person, or persons, expressing his or their sub- 
stance considered as necessarily existing. Whatever ab- 
straction there is, in this partial way of considering any 


b Serm. i. p. 16, &c. Defence of Queries, vol. i. p. 41, 42. 

© Clarke’s Reply, p. 142, 163. Modest Plea, p. 2]. 

4 See Clarke’s Reply; p. 164. Comp. Script. Doctr. p. 264. 2d ed. 

e See Modest Plea, &c. p. 274. 

£ See Modest Plea, &c. p» 293. See the same objection repeated, p. 160, 
163, 252, 273, 274, 281. 
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thing, or things, under such, precise formality, as necessa- 
rily existing, it holds equally, whether Jehovah be the 
name of one person, or more: ir neither one person nor 
‘more are called Jehovah, 6 dy, or 73 dv, any otherwise con- 
sidered than as necessarily existing. This being really 
the case, our adversaries, upon their own hypothesis, may 
as well suppose it the name of an abstract substance, 
they may upon owrs.. For whenever they consider a per- 
son merely as necessarily existing, they do not, under the 
same notion, conceive him under a different notion; the 
same ?dea being neither more nor Jess than the same ‘dea. 
They must in this case abstract from the idea of per- 
sonality, and consider the person no farther than as the 
subject or substratum of that one property of necessary 
existence : and consequently they make Jehovah, thus pre- 
cisely considered, the name of an abstract substance, as 
much as we: though, in strict propriety of language, nei- 
ther they nor we do it at all. For, abstract substance is 
indeed solecism in speech; nothing being properly abstract 
except ideas. _ But I proceed: 

Another divine title ascribed to God the Son, in holy 
Scripture, is Almighty, as we imperfectly render the Greek 
word, zavroxpérwg. The most remarkable passage to our 
purpose is in the first chapter of the Apocalypse. “ Be- 
** hold, he cometh with clouds; and every eye® shall see 
‘him, and they also which pierced him: and all kindreds 
“ of the earth shall wail because of him. Even so, Amen. 
“Tam Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the Ending, 
“* saith the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is 
** to come, the ALmicuTy.” Rey.i. 7,8. All the ancients, 
both before and after the Council of Nice, understand this 
of God the Sons. This alone is a strong presumption in 


6 Tertull. contr. Prax. cap. 17. Hippolyt. contr. Noét. cap. vi. p. 10. Fa- 
bric. Origen seg? ’Agy. lib. i. cap. 2. Athanasius, p. 415, 554, 684, 762. ed. 
Bened. Greg. Nazianz. Orat. xxxv. p. 573. Phebad. B. P. tom. 4. Ambros, 
de Fid. lib. ii. cap. 4. p. 476. Hieron. in Zech. ii, p- 1718. ed. Bened. Epi- 
phan. vol. i, p. 488. ed. Petay. August, de Symb. ad Catech. lib. 2. Andr. Cx- 
sariens. in loc, See my Defence, vol. i. p. 319, 320. 
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favour of our construction; especially when there is no- 
thing in the context but at confirms it, rather than 
otherwise. The verse immediately preceding relates to - 
Christ, who is to “‘ come in the clouds,” and whom every 
iffieye ee :” and the title of /pha and Omega in the 
same yerse is applied to Christ more than once in the 
Revelations». A late writer, on the contrary, objectsi that, 
ver. 4. of this chapter, the words, “he which is, and which 
** was, and which is to come,” are used as the distinguish- 
ing character of the Person of the Father. He might as 
well argue that the words “ Alpha and Omega, the Be- 
“¢ ginning and the End,’’ chap. xxi. 6. are used as the dis- 
tinguishing character of the Person of the Father; and 
therefore that character cannot be applied to Christ’ in 
Rey. xxil. 13. or in Rey. i. 17. where First and Last amounts 
tothe same. It is no strange thing to find the same cha- 
racters, in the same Scriptures, applied both to Father 
and Son. It is what we assert and contend for, and from 
thence prove that Father and Son are equally divine. It is 
mere petitio principii, or, taking for granted the thing in 
question, to suppose that such characters are to distin-— 
guish the Father from the Son, only because they are 
applied to the Father. For we can more justly argue on 
the other side, that they are not distinguishing of the 
Father, as Father, because we find them equally applied 
both to Father and Son. Another objection is, that the 
best manuscripts read Kips 6 Otc, the Lord God, instead 
of 6 Kégiog the Lord: which is not of great weight, since 
many other MSS. favour the present reading; besides 
that if all the MSS. had Lord God instead of Lord, it 
would be only a farther proof that Christ is Lord God, 
consonant to other Scriptures, and to all antiquity. Ori- 
gen, Ambrose, and Jerome suppose Lord God to be in the 
text; and yet scruple not to understand it of God the 


h Revel. i. 11, 17. ii. 8. xxii. 13. chap. i. ver. 17, and 18. the words are, 
6 wewros, xal 6 taxaros, xual 6 av, &e: The living One: comp. Numb. xiv. 21. 
nal Cov rd dvome we. Septuag. 

i Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 53. 2d ed. 
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Son; as indeed they had no reason for scruple. It is 
objected farther‘, that mavroxpermp, Almighty, is always 
applied to the Father only, in the most ancient writers: 
which is notoriously false in fact, as appears from their 
understanding this very text of the Son 5-besides other, 
collateral evidences!. The last pretence is that the title 
of mavroxpérue, Almighty, is always elsewhere, in p- 
ture, applied to the Father only. To which I answer, 
Ist, that it is mere groundless presumption to suppose 
that as often as that title is applied to the one God in the 
Old Testament, it is applied to the Father only: since it 
may often be understood indifferently either of Father, or 
Son, or of the whole Trinity. And 2dly, that there are 
several texts of the Old Testament, which we have good 
reason to believe are to be understood particularly of God 
the Son. Psalm the xxivth has by the primitive Fa- 
thers ™ been interpreted of Christ. Now that Kugio¢ duvd- 
pewv, Lord of hosts, applied to Christ in that Psalm, is 
equivalent to Kupios mavroxpdrwe, Almighty, appears from 
hence, that the LXX Interpreters render the same words 
indifferently by one or other, as is observed” by Ambrose 
and Jerome; and may be easily seen in a multitude of 
instances, by looking into Trommius’s Concordance. Be- 
sides that St. John himself in his Apocalypse, iv. 8. allud- 


k Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 53. 2d ed. 

1 Justin. Mart. Application of Psalm xxiy. 10. Dial. p. 107. Jeb. Clem. 
Alex. p. 277, 647, 831. Tertullian. adv. Prax. cap. 17. Origen sg) ’Aey. 
lib. i. cap. 2. Hippolyt. contr. Noét. vol. ii. p. 10. Fabric. Euseb. Demonstr. 
Evang. lib. vi. cap. 16. p. 281. Comp. Euseb. in Psalm. p.417. Comm. in Isa, 
p. 374, 435. * 

m Justin Martyr. Dial. p. 197. Cyprian. adv. Jud. lib. ii. cap. 49. p. 49, 
50. Origen in Matt. p. 438. Euseb. in loc. Ambros. de Fid. lib. iv. cap. 1. 
p. 523. 

n Nam et hic sic positum plerique codices habent, quod Dominus Sabaoth 
ipse sit Rex glorie: Sabaoth autem interpretes alicubi Dominum virtutum, 
alicubi Regem, alicubi Omnipotentem interpretati sunt. Ambros. de Fid. lib. 
iv. cap. 1. p. 524. ed. Bened. 

Sciendumque quia ubiquumque Septuaginta Interpretes Dominum Virtu- 
tum, et Dominum Omnipotentem expresserint, in Hebreo sit positum Domi- 
nus Sabuoth. Hieron. tom, iii. p. 519, Vid. etiam tom. iii. p. 1718. 
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ing to a passage of Isaiah, vi. 3.: “ Holy, holy, holy, is 
“ the Lord of hosts;’’ instead of Kupios duvapewv, (or ca- 
6aadS,) * Lord of hosts 5” puts Kupios 6 eds 6 mavroxparup, 
‘¢ Lord God Almighty.’ It may be proved likewise from 

Isa. vi. 5. compared with John xii. 41. (as I have formerly 
observed ®,) that our Saviour Christ is ‘* Lord of hosts,’ 
that is, Képio¢ mavroxparmp, or Lord Almighty. The same 
may be farther proved from Zech. ii. 8. as is noted by the 
learned Eusebius? ; who is therein followed by Ambrose 
and Jerome. And a farther proof of the same thing may 
be evidently drawn from Zech. xii. 5, 10. compared with 
Joh. xix. 34, 37. These instances are sufficient to check 
the confidence of such as roundly affirm, without a sylla- 
ble of proof, that the title of savtoxeatwp, Almighty, is in 
holy Scripture applied always to the Father only. 

As to the three remaining divine titles given to the Son 
in holy Scripture, I shall but just mention them, not hav- 
ing room to enlarge. He is called “ the Lord of glory,” 
1 Cor. ii. 8; which if compared with the title of King 
< of glory,” Psalm xxiv. and the description there given, 
will appear to be a title of great weight and significancy. 
‘ King of kings and Lord of lords,”’ is another divine title 
attributed to Christ, Rev. xvii. 14. xix. 16. This very title 
is made the distinguishing character of the one true God 
by St. Paul, in these words: “ Who is the blessed and 
“ only Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords,” 
1 Tim. vi. 15. The last divine title I intend to mention, 
and barely to mention, is that of “ First and Last, Alpha 
‘and Omega, the Beginning and the End,” Rev. i. 17. 
xxii. 13. the same that is applied to the one supreme God, 
Isa. xli. 4. xliv. 6. and to God the Father, Rev. xxi. 6. 
The force of these expressions I have elsewhere 4 opened 
and explained, and need not here add any thing farther. 


° Serm,i. p. 17, 18. by 

py Vid. Euseb, Demonstr. Evang. lib. vi. cap. 16. p. 281. Hieron. in loc. 
p. 1718. Ambros. de Fid. lib. ii. cap. 4. p. 476. 

4 See Defence of some Queries, vol. i. p. 80. and Chaldee Paraphrase upon 


Isa. xli. 4. 
N. B. The 
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Thus far I have proceeded in recounting, explaining, 
and vindicating the several divine titles ascribed to God 
the Sori in holy Scripture. Particular objections to this 
or that, I have took care to answer in their proper places: 
general objections against the whole, intended to weaken . 
the conclusion we draw from them, shall be considered 
hereafter. But it will be proper, in the mean while, to 
take a view of the divine attributes applied, in Scripture, 
to our blessed Saviour. These therefore, if God permit, 
are to be the subject of discourse at our next meeting. 


N. B. The anonymous author of Modest Plea continued, p.12. endeavours 
to elude the force of these texts. Ist, By referring to the words, ‘‘ I am he 
“¢ that liveth and was dead,” &c. Rev. i.17, 18. But he would have done well 
to have considered the force of 6 ¢a». See the first Letter to the Author of the 
History of Montanism, p.92. 2dly, By referring to Rev. iii. 14. which I have 
explained Serm. ii. and which confirms the sense I had given of Alpha and 
Omega. 3dly, By remitting us to Rev. xiii. 16. which is no explication of 
the phrase of First and Last, but very wide and foreign. 4thly, By referring 
to Heb. xii. 2. which if it be a good comment upon Isa. xli. 4, xliy. 6. xlviii. 
12. and Rey. i. 8. xxi. 6. then let it be also a just explication of the parallel 
texts, Rev. i. 11, 17. ii, 8. xxii, 13. But if the contrary be manifest in one 
case, we must have something more than mere conjectures and fancies, be- 
fore we admit it in the other. The phrase First and Last expresses, Ist, the 
peerless majesty of God, who is he, the érwe God, Is. xli. 4. 2dly, Eternity. 
Comp. Isa, xliii. 10. 3dly, Supreme power, dignity, and glory. See Isa. xliv. 
6, 7,8. 4thly, Creation and government of all things. See Isa. xviii. 12, &c. 

Vid. M. Abbadie on the Divinity of Christ, p. 77, &c. 183. 
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JOHN XV 15- 


All things that the Father hath are mine: therefore said I, 
that he shall take of mine, and shall show it unto you. 


In a former discourse upon these words, I observed that 
they contained two arguments to prove the divinity of our 


blessed Lord: the first of which arises from this consider- . 


ation, that the influences, gifts, and graces of God’s own 
Spirit, with the glory of them, are ascribed to Christ ; 
and the second is, that all things which the Father hath 
are by our blessed Lord claimed as his own. After a brief 
account of the first argument, I proceeded more at large 
to open and illustrate the second, proposing these three 
particulars : 

1. To show that the divine titles are ascribed to the 
Son in holy Scripture. ; 

2. To show that the divine attributes are likewise 
ascribed to him. 

3. To sum up the force of the argument arising from 
thence, and to obviate such general objegtions as tend to 
weaken our conclusion. 

I had then only time to go through the first of these 
three particulars; recounting the several divine titles, which 
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are in Scripture applied to God the Son, as well as to 
God the Father. I proceed now, 

II. To show that the same divine attributes are like- 
wise ascribed to both. I shall insist particularly upon 
four: eternity, immutability, omniscience, and omnipre- 
sence; of which in their order. 

+1. The Scripture-proofs of the eternity of God the Son 
are many and clear; and may be divided into two sorts, 
being either implicit and indirect, or explicit and direct. 
The implicit or indirect proofs I shaJl but briefly men- 
tion, as belonging to other parts of my design, and not 
so properly coming in here. If the Son be God in the 
strict and proper sense, as I have before shown, he is of 
course eternal. But this I pass over here, my design 
being now, not to prove him to be eternal because he is 
God, but to prove that he is God because he is eternal ; 
founding thereupon a new and distinct argument of 
Christ’s divinity. ) 

I have before shown that Rev. i. 8. is to be understood 
of God the Son. And now 1 must observe, that that sin- 
gle text affords two arguments of his eternity. He is 
«« Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the Ending:” 
which is the very description given of the eternity of the 
one God of Israel?; and which our adversaries themselves 
would not scruple to interpret as we do, provided only 
they might be permitted to understand the text of God 
the Father. Besides this, the Son is also ** he which is, 
** and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” 
Our adversaries allow that these words denote independ- 
ent eternity’. Only they are pleased, without any 
grounds for it, to understand them of God the Father ; 
having beforehand settled it as a rule of interpretation 
with themselves, that every text of this kind shall be un- 
derstood of God the Father; or else that the very same 
phrases, when applied to God the Son, shall lose their 


@ See my Defence, vol. i. p. 80. Serm. vi. p. 139, 140, 
» Clarke's Script. Doctr. p. 264.-2d edit. 
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significancy, and bear a very different meaning from what 
they do when applied to God the Father. 

The Son’s being Jehovah is a farther proof of his efer- 
nity ; that name expressing, as critics allow, necessary ex- 
istence. Our adversaries would never scruple this con- 
struction of the name Jehovah ©, could they but find a way 
to confine the name, as they do the thing, to the Father 
only. But having an hypothesis to serve, and resolving 
that words shall not signify what they really do, any far- 
ther than is consistent with their preconceived opinions, 
they are forced either to deny that the name Jehovah sig- 
nifies necessary existence at all, or at least to deny that it 
so signifies when applied to God the Son. Such is their 
partiality in this momentous cause, in which the honour 
of their God and Saviour is so nearly and deeply concern- 
ed. But I proceed. The eternity of God the Son is 
farther proved from his creative powers, which I have 
before explained and vindicated at large: and more di- 
rectly from those passages of holy Scripture which de- 
clare him to have existed before all creatures¢. For if he 
existed before any thing was made, he must of conse- 
quence be wnmade, and therefore eternal. 

There is a famous passage of the Prophet Micah rez 
lating to this head, which is too considerable to be omit- 
ted: * But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be 
«little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee 
“ shall he come forth unto me that is to be Ruler in 
‘¢ Tsrael, whose goings forth have been from of old, from 
“ everlasting.” Mic. v. 2. Here is a plain description of 


© See Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 88. 2d ed. where he interprets ¢ é and 7a 
av, the self-existent Being, or Person; and, to confound his readers, puts 
self-existent instead of necessarily existing. Compare Reply, p. 164, and 
Script. Doctr. p. 264. See also Modest Plea, p. 163. where the author admits 
that the word Jehovah alludes to self-existence, (he should have said neces- 
sary existence;) and tells us that it signifies him, whose that essence is, 
meaning the Father only; adding a weak reason or two, why the same 
name, when applied to God the Son, shall not signify the same thing, viz. 
necessary existence. _ : 

@ John i. 3, 10. Coloss. i. 16. 1 Cor. viii. 6. 
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two comings forth: one when Christ should be born in 
Bethlehem; the other long before “ from of old,” and 
“ from everlasting.’ This passage is a full and clear 
proof of Christ’s preexistence before his birth of the Vir- 
gin, and a probable proof, at least, of an eternal€ preex-. 
istence. Here are two expressions, “ from of old,’ and 
“from everlasting ;” the rendering of two Hebrew 
phrases, either of which singly does sometimes denote 
eternity in the strict sensef, and therefore both together - 
may be thought to do so much rather: especially if it be 
considered that here is no limitation of time intimated in 
the context; nor is there any deducible from the nature 
or reason of the thing itself. However, I pretend to call 
this construction of the passage no more than prolable ; 
since there is not ground sufficient for calling it certain 
and indisputable. Only this I may add, by way of re- 
mark, that whosoever should undertake to prove the ~ 
eternity of God the Father from any express words, either 
of the Old or New Testament, would find his proof of it 
liable to the same difficulty and wacertainty, from the 
ambiguity of the Hebrew or Greek phrases used to de- 
note eternity. 

Another argument, of like kind with the former, to 
Prove the eternity of God the Son, may be drawn from 
Solomon’s. description of Wisdom, Prov. viii. 4%, 30. 
The Jews of olds, and the Christian Church from the 
beginning, understood that passage of a Person, the sub- 


¢ Cyril’s note upon this text is worth observing: M% ody mehr TH vo tx 
whs Bydaziu, GAA ici hae Tov ai dings &x nga yevndevrce. uM xgounny aexny 
TOU vied xorudikn rivis ALyovros, GAAL Axeovoy dprchy yivwoxe cov rariez. Cyril, 
Catech. xi. p. 145, 

Adrov 3 rad Sa dvo todos, Ayavy Heoodo1, 1 ery Tewioes Teo Tavrwy TAY wie 
ya bx merges yevopstvn, nar ro" al Hoda abrod da eens, 2 tiwseay wiavos:  d8 
tontens, h tx wagtivev, ios ial cuvsersia cav aldvov anvencsy, Athanasii, 
Eusebii, et Cyrilli Fragm. in’ Psalm. apud Athan. tom. i. p. 1256. ed. Be- 
ned. Vid. et Hieron. in loc. Epiphan. Ancor. p. 32. Euseb. Dem, Ev. lib. 
vii. cap. 2. 

* For the first, see Psal. Iv. 19. Hab. i. 12. For the second, Psal. xe. 2. 
Keiii. 2. 

® See Allix, Judgment of the Jewish Church. 
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stantial Wisdom of God}, (either the Worp, or the 
Holy Spirit, but generally the former.) And this was no 
matter of dispute between the Catholics and Arians for- 
merly ; neither is it, as I conceive, at this day. The 
only dispute is, whether we are right in our interpreting 
the phrases, from the leginning, from everlasting, &c. 
(Prov. vili. 23.) of a strict eternity. It must be owned 
that our argument, so far as it is built merely upon the 
critical meaning of the phrases, and their usage in Scrip- 
ture, amounts only to a strong probability; as in the text 
of Micah before spoken of. But it may receive some ad- 
ditional strength from several other considerations, which 
it may be proper to mention. Wisdom is here said to have 
been with the “ Lord, in the beginning of his way, be- 
** fore his works of old;”’ (ver. 22.) that is, before the 
works of creation; before there were any creatures; con- 
sequently from all eternity. Wusdom is farther said to 
have been ‘* by him, as one brought up with him;” 
(ver. 30.) which seems to be a very easy and natural de- 
scription of two that had been always together coeternal 
with each other: which is farther confirmed from the fol- 
lowing words, “ and I was daily his delight, rejoicing 
“‘ always before him ;” (ver. 30.) intimating, as Origen 
has well observed', that the Father can no more be sup- 
posed to have been ever without the Worp, or Asyess 
(here signified under the name of Wispom,) than he can 
be supposed to have ever wanted joy and happiness. But 
what most of all confirms us in this sentiment is, the 
Son’s being here represented, as we are now to suppose, 
under the name and figure of Wisdom ; intimating that 


h Just. Mart. Dial. p. 184, 375. ed. Jebb.  Iren. lib. iv. cap. 20. p. 253. 
Clem. Alex. p. 832. Tertull. contr. Herm. cap. xviii. contr. Prax. cap. vi. 
Origen. Comm. in Joh. p. 11, 17, 33, 36. Athenagoras, p. 40. Theoph. 
Antioch. p. 82. 

i Ob Sips torly, obd8 duivduvev duce chy eoSéiverey nusy Td, doo tO Huiv, amore 
peioSus rov Osdv rou dsl evvovras airy Adyou movoryevods, Coplas dvTos 7 Heart x wiesy. 
ora yee od: del xalpwy vonIeeras. Origen. apud Athanas. Decret. S. Nic. 
p. 233. 
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he is as near to, and inseparable from, God the Father, as 
his own wisdom is; and consequently coeternal. This 
also is taken notice of by Origen; who from thence 
draws an argument. for the eternity of the Logos, or 
Word. . 

What has been here said reminds me of some other 
arguments, near akin to that now mentioned, of the eter- 
nity of God the Son, drawn from the several names as- 
cribed to him in holy Scripture: such as Adyos, Advapis, 
Pais, ApS, Zo}, that is, Word, Power of God, Light, 
Truth, Life, and the like. The ancients were of opinion 
that the eternity of God the Son was insinuated in those 
names!: that the Father could no more be without the 


k Origen. Comm. in Joh. p. 43, 44. Comp. Pamph. Apolog. p. 230. se: 
Bened. int. Op. Hieron. vol. v. 

1 "EZ doris vue 6 Osds, vts at di0s By, sigey adres ty Laur Tov Adyov, aiding Ao~ 
yixis ay. Athen, Leg. cap. x. p. 39. 

Solus autem, quia nihil aliud extrinsecus preter illum. Ceterum, ne tune 
quidem solus; habebat enim secum, quam habebat in semetipso ; Rationem 
suam scilicet. Rationalis enim Deus, et Ratio in ipso prius; et ita ab ipso 
omnia. TVertull. contr. Prax. cap. iv. p. 503. 

Karevocirw ying 6 today xual Aeyuv, av wort Ore obm Ayo vids, OTs tosi mal TO. 
copia wort ox Av, Nad Adyos obx HY, xual Cwy odx ny» Orig. apud Athanas, tom. i. 
p- 233. 

Abrh phe weiMiudu rh elaover— "Eye sims i AANSe0e xeed ody, obra Tis Huse 
tor avdedmodoy, ws olecdas Ori nh Tis "AaAnStins oicia wed TaY yobywy TAS Tov 
Xpirrov txipavelcs odx jv. Origen. contr. Cels. lib. viii. p. 386. 

Adds 38 waves By words ay, ore yoo droyos, ore uooos, ors adUYaTOS, oUTE 
abodareuros iy. Hippolyt. contr. Noét. cap. x. p. 13. Fabric. 

*Ac) O8 av, ef ye ty eH Tanel ior 





ned th Rayos, wal coPia, nal dbvapus 6 
Keioris.—raiira 38 Suveipoess oboe: Tod Osov ruyrdvovery, si roivuy yeyavey 6 vids, mY 
e es (Ee AEE ‘ 7 \ + CR , > A 2 ~ 
dre olm ay TadT a ny dee Kod, OTE wels ToUTwY HY 0 Osis. aroraTuroy 0 TOUTE, 
Dionys. Rom. upud Athan. tom. i. p. 232. 

"Al dv Kguorrdy clvccs, Adyov dvr, noel coPicev, nal Sdvapuy. ov yae bn rolrwy dyo~ 
yog dv 6 sds ira iwadomangure— aravyucuu dt ay Paros aldiov, wévrag xal 
> ‘ PY 4 2 yw A 3 4 ~ \ 27 ec e7 2 hag 2 4 x” 
aires Gldics torw.—dvros UV cioviay TOD aT~eds, dicivios 6 vids sori, Pus tx Pwros wy 
—aid6 tori olive 6 vols HAoyos, odre dyovg 0 Aoyos. Dionys. Alex. apud Athanas. 

tom, i. p. 253, &c. 

T) Ob ox dveciy ro Adysey, rort ez) elves Thy copiay Tov Qeov ry Rae cneriegs 
Any a weootroupev. 4 Thy Divamuy Tod Ocod wor voces work. 1 Toy Abyor airoU 
Angurngiaarer Tort, 1 oe dAAw te av 6 vids yragileras nah 6 Rarhe yaguxcnelm 
4 4 band v4 \ ~ 
Cera. 1 ye drabynomm rns dokns wn sive Abysiv, cuvavesgel ol Td rewTorURY 
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Son, than without thought, or power, or light, or truth, 
or life; the Son being deciphered: and figured undér 
those names or characters, on purpose to express his near 
relation to the Father, and his . inseparable coeternity. 
This argument of the primitive Catholic Fathers I am the 
more willing to take notice of, because it has been 
strangely, though perhaps undesignedly, misrepresented 
by some late writers™. We are told that to argue, as 
the ancients did, that the “ Father considered without 
** the Son would be without reason and without wisdom, 
‘is supposing the Son to be nothing but an attribute of 
“the Father.’ But this is grossly mistaking the sense 
of those primitive writers, who were no less men than 
Athenagoras, Tertullian, Origen, Hippolytus, Dionysius 
of Rome, with the other Dionysius of Alexandria, and 
Alexander Bishop of Alexandria: men that had not quite 
lost their senses when they wrote these things ; most. of 
them notoriously known to have been strenuous opposers 
of the Noétian or Sabellian principle, which supposes the 
Son to be nothing more than an attribute of the Father. 
The truth is, these primitive writers did suppose, since 
the Son had the same names given him in Scripture that 
God’s attributes have, (being called the wisdom, the rea- 
son, and the power, &c. of God,) that there was some 
meaning and significancy in those names: and they took 
it to be this; that the Son was near and dear unto the 
Father as his own attributes; inseparable from him, and 
coeternal with him. Some moderns may indeed assign 
other reasons for the Son’s having those names: they may 
tell us that he is called the wisdom of God and the power 
of God, because “ God’s wisdom and power are mani- 


4s, tory aratyacue. Alexand. Alex. Epist, apud Theod. lib. i. cap. 4. 
p. 13. 

Thais 82, ci Abyos xed coGia tor) roy Otav 6 vids, av wort Ors odm avs Ioov yee 
tocly abrods Alyse kroyov zai Aeohov wort rev Osiv. Id. apud Soer. lib. i. 
cap. 6. p. 11. 

m (Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p, 255, 257. 2d ed. Reply; p. 177. Modest 
Plea, &c. p. 308, 309, 
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“ fested by him™.” But then let them own that this is 
but conjecture at most, novel conjecture; and that the 
reason assigned by the primitive Fathers may be true, for 
any thing that appears to the contrary; nay, is much 
more likely to be true, considering how near many of 
those writers lived to the apostolic time, and how unani- 
mous they were in those sentiments, and how suitable 
those sentiments are to the other high things said in 
Scripture of the Son of God: besides that these names 
and characters are not common to other things; not given 
to prophets, or apostles, nor to the very angels, (though 
God’s wisdom, &c. is manifested by them,) but are, in a 
manner, peculiar to the Son of God. We find the Ca- 
tholics afterwards, following the example of their prede- 
cessors, frequently insisting upon the same way of rea- 
soning in proof of the Son’s eternity °: which I the rather 


" See Clarke's Reply, p. 173, 

© Ob yao tiv Ore dAoyos Hy, oUdt HY OTE OD TAThe, obs AY ITE ox GANINS, 1 ace- 
Qos, % addveros, 2 Cutis tvdehs, 7 Aapapornres, 4 ayadernros, Greg. Nazianz. 
Orat. xxxv. p. 574. 

Ideo Sapientia Dei appellatur, ut nunquam Pater sine Sapientia, hoc est, 
sine Filio suo fuisse credatur. Pseudo-Ambros, de Fide Orthod. cap. ii. 
p. 349. Vid. Alexand. Ep. Encycl. apud Athanas. tom. i. p. 339. Athan. 
tom. i. p. 221, 416, 419, 423, 424, 428, 470, 500, 619. Phebad. contr. 
Arian. p. 303. B. P. tom. iv. Greg. Nyss. contr. Eunom, lib. vii. p. 633, 
634. Cyrill, Alex. de Trinit. p. 6. Op. tom. vi. Paris. Thesanr. lib. i. p. 23, 
3I. 

N. B. Their way of reasoning from other names and characters of God 
the Son, clearly shows their meaning in the argument drawn from the ab- 
surdity of supposing the Father to be daoyos, ropes, &c. A few examples 
more will suffice, to leave with the judicious. 

Tore yao S108 vs Qdis xwgls +8 dravydouares 3—n was ov walveTas ALY, 6 Nay 


~ \ 
evupwodmevos BAoyov xual eooPev ore tov Ocdv; romira yao wapudsiyware, xo 


romiras rhs tixovas Cdyxevn ypaon, iv &c. Athan. p.500. Compare p, 221, 
416, 428, 6 dy Ocds tv wore HAayos; nal Pas dv &peyyns ty. Compare p. 618. 
and p. 683. 7s 

Noli ergo credere quod fuerit momentum aliquod, quo fuerit sine sapien tia 
Deus, aut sine splendore lux. Ambros. de Fid. lib. i. cap. 13. p. 460. - 

Ov vee tory tmivonoas re ayy oure Umorraciy éxaceneioeres ors a Oper, 
dakar, avre eoohoy Oedv, obx areiga Inusougydr, ode sroyov deoxy, obx dora mo 
tiga. Gregor. Nyss. contr. Eunom. Orat. vii. p. 634. Comp. P- 633. 
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observe, because it is evident that those later writers espe- 
cially were very far from supposing the Son to be no- 
thing but an attribute: and indeed it is but misrepresen- 
tation, without so much as any probable ground, to 
charge it upon the Ante-Nicene writers; though they 
may sometimes have expressed themselves more briefly or 
obscurely on that head. 

There is another argument of the Son’s eternity insisted 
on by some, even of the Ante-Nicene Catholics P, drawn 
from the consideration of the Son’s being the express 
image of the Father’s Person, according to Heb. i. 3. and 
consequently resembling him in every perfection, and par- 
ticularly in his eternity, the prime perfection of all. But. 
I proceed : , 

There is one passage more in the New Testament, 
which has been usually brought in proof of Christ’s eter- 
nity. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, chap. 
vil. introduces Melchisedec as a type of Christ. Of him 
he says, that he had “ no beginning of days, nor end of 
“life :” that is, no beginning nor ending of his priest- 
hood is any where recorded. This is a typical represent- 
ation of Christ; wherefore it seems that Christ must 
really have what the type was no more than a faint re- 
semblance of, viz. an eternal existence without beginning 
and without end. That he shall never have end of life, 
is uncontested. If therefore to have no end of life im- 
ports a future eternity in the largest sense, it seems most 
natural to understand that to have no beginning of days 
must import eternity backwards in the largest sense also 4. 


_ Tors ouy ny 6 warnp xwels rou idtov EMUVYUTLUTOS 5 Tlors oun ny ey rurel v0 
oi aired; Cyrill. Alex. Thesaur. lib. i. p. 21. Compare p. 23, 27, 28. 
+? Origen, apud Athanas. tom. i. ee 233. Alexand. Alex. apud Theod. lib. i. 






Qui typum gerens Domini, et sine patre, et sine matre, et sine genera- 
tionis er arratione, et sine initio, et sine fine describitur; ut ostenderet sem- 
piternum Filium Dei in hunc mundum esse venturum, qui et sine Patre se- 
cundum incarnationem natus est, et sine matre secundum divinam genera- 
tionem, et sine enarratione generationis; quia scriptum est, ‘‘ Genera- 
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Thus far I have proceeded in the Scripture-proofs' of 
Christ’s eternity, considered as distinct from the attribute 
of immutability ; though im sound reasoning one implies 
the other, and to prove either is at the same time proving 
both. This being premised, I pass on, 

2. To the more particular proof of his immutability. I 
shall not repeat the arguments from his being Jehovah ; 
Alpha and Omega; he which was, and which is, and 
which is to come, or the like, equally proving both efer- 
eternity, and independent eternity, that is, immutability ; 
because. the force of those has been already considered. 
But there are two or three texts, before omitted, which I » 
have reserved for this place, and shall now consider dis- 
tinctly. ‘ 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, opposing 
the immutability y of Christ to the fading and perishing 
nature of the heavens and the earth, sets it forth thus in 
very expressive terms: “ Thou, Lord, in the beginning 
“¢ hast laid the foundation of the earth; and the heavens 
“ are the works of thine hands: they shall perish; but 
“ THOU REMAINEST ; and they all shall wax old as doth 
“a garment; and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, 
“‘and they shall be cHANGED: but THOU ART THE 
“ sAME, and thy years shall not fail.”’ Heb. i. 10, 11, 
12. This is the very description which the holy Psalmist 
gives us of the zmmutability, or unchangeable nature, of 
the only true eternal God. And since it is here, without 
any restriction or limitation, applied by the inspired 
writer to our Saviour Christ; we cannot reasonably un- 
derstand it to mean any thing less here, than it does there. 


“ tionem autem ejus quis enarrabit?’’ Ambros. de Fid. lib. iii. cap. 11. 
p. 513. ; 

* As to the sense of the most early Fathers in relation to Christ's eternity, 
I have occasionally shown it in part. For the rest, I refer the inge 10US. 
and impartial reader to Bp. Bull’s Collections and Observations on that 
head, in his.Defensio Fid. Nic. which are abundantly sufficient to. satisfy 
every ingenuous inquirer, that the eternity of God the Son was the constant 
doctrine of the Christian Church from the beginning, and that = egal 
was always accounted heresy. 
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There cannot be any words devised more express. or em- 
phatical than these are: “ They shall perish; but thou _ 
“ remainest: they shall be changed; but thou art the 
“ sames,”’ The force of these expressions was well un- 
derstood by the great Athanasius, and triumphantly 
urged against the Arianst, There is another passage out 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews of like import, declaring in 
strong terms the immutability of Christ. “ Jesus Christ 
“ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” Heb. xiii. 8. 
Here is the phrase 6 adris, the same, again applied to the 
person of Christ, as before in chapter the first: and, be- 
sides, here is all time, past, present, and to come, taken in, 
to make the description still more full and complete. It 
may be best explained from a parallel text in the Revela- 
tions, by the character of, “ which is, and which was, 
‘‘ and which is to come :” words which confessedly and 
undeniably denote eternal, unchangeable existence. What 
is there. expressed by “is, was, and is to come,” is 
here signified by “ yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 
Thus was the text generally understood by Catholics of 
the fourth and fifth centuries ¥, and frequently cited 
against the Arians. How the Arians replied to it then, 
we know not; unless we may make a judgment of it 
from what is said now. It is now pretended that the 
meaning of the text is only this; that “ the doctrine of 
“‘ Christ, once taught by the Apostles, ought to. be-pre- 
<‘ served unchanged *.”’ But, under favour, this is rather 


s Origen quotes the words, c¥ 33 5 abris <7, several times, as a proof of the 
ro drgemroy noel avarrciwroy, the unconvertible and immutable nature of Gad. 
Orig. contr. Cels. p. 17, 169, 318. 

t Athanas. p. 440, 462, 685. ed. Bened. Vid. etiam Cyrill. Alexand. contr. 
Jul, lib, viii. p. 266. 

a Alexand. Alex. apud Athanas. tom. Ny 'p. 399. Athanasius, tom. i. 
p- 440, 453, 685. Gregor. Nazianz. Orat. xxxviii, p. 613. Ambros. de 
Fid. lib. v. cap. 1. p. 555. De Incarn. cap, vi. p. 716. Cyrill, Hierosol. 
Catech. xii. p. 156, Cyril. Alex. de Rect. Fid. p. 47. De Incarn. Dial, 
$710," in 

x Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 117. Reply, p. 169, Modest Plea, &c- 
p. 304. ; 
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the practical inference built upon the proposition of the 
text, than the proposition itself: for let us take in the 
whole context, which is as follows. ‘ Remember them 
“‘ which have the rule over you, who have spoken unto 
*< you the word of God: whose faith follow, considering’ 


“the end of their conversation. Jesus Christ (is) the ‘ 


“‘ same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Be not carried 
‘about with divers and strange doctrines; for it is a 
“ good thing that the heart be established” &c. Now, 
whether the words have reference to those going before, 
viz. “ considering the end of their conversation ;’”’ or to 
the words immediately following, viz: “ Be not carried 
“about with divers and strange doctrines ;” either way 
the sense is good, and the Apostle’s argument pertinent. 
For upon the former supposition the sense will run thus : 
‘* Imitate your pastors, considering how great and how 
** divine a Person you thereby adhere to; one who is no 
** created or mutable Being, capable of failing in his own 
** person, or of disappointing you in your just expecta-— 
“tions ; but one that is eternally and unchangeably the 
“same ¥Y; whom therefore you may infallibly depend on, 
** in the final result of things.” In this view the Apo- 
stle’s sense is both just and pertinent, and is not much 
unlike to what is elsewhere said of God, that he is the 
Lord, and “ changes not,” Mal. iii. 6. and that “ with 
“him there is no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
“ing,” Jam.i.17. But if we understand this text with 
regard to the words immediately following, “ Be not 
“carried about with divers and strange doctrines,’ still 
the sense is just and to the purpose: “ Do not ye change, 
“‘ for Jesus Christ never changes, being immutably and 
* essentially the same: endeavour to copy after him as 
“‘ far as your imperfect natures will permit.” Thus the 
precept and the example hang together, much after the 
same manner as in a text of St. Matthew: “ Be ye there- 
“ fore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 


¥ See True Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity continued, p. 206, 
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“ perfect :””? where an argument is drawn from the na- 
tural and necessary perfections of God, to induce us to 
some faint resemblance and imitation of them. Upon 
the whole, it appears that, our interpretation of this text 
in the Hebrews is literal; which makes it preferable to 
’ any figurative construction, unless there were a necessity 
for it. Itis also very agreeable to the scope and design 
of the author in that place, and to what he had before 
taught us, chap. i. ver. 12. of the same Epistle: it is far- 
ther. countenanced by the Catholic Fathers, at least as 
high as the fourth century ; and not contradicted by those 
before them: in fine, it is opposed only, or however 
chiefly, by those who, having an hypothesis to serve, like 
not the doctrine it contains; which doctrine nevertheless 
is set forth by other Scriptures, and confirmed by all an- 
tiquity 7: and now let any man of common ingenuity be 
left to judge, which of the two interpretations offered be 
the true one. Having considered the Scripture-proofs of 
Christ’s eternity and immutability, 1 proceed next to an- 
other of his divine attributes. 

3. Omniscience is another divine attribute, ascribed in 
Scripture to our Saviour Christ. ‘* Now we are sure 
“‘that thou knowest all things,” said his disciples unto 
him, John xvi. 30.. And again; ‘‘ Lord, thou knowest 
“all things,” (John xxi. 17.) said St. Peter, directing 
his discourse to Christ. The words in both places are 
general, without any limitation or reserve intimated in 
text or context: neither does the Evangelist, who re- 
corded these sayings, any where insert any caution to 
prevent our understanding them in the highest and most 


z The immutability of Christ is implicitly and consequentially asserted as 
often as the primitive writers assert the eternity, or consubstuntiality, or 
proper, emphatical existence (which we now express by necessary existence) 
of God the Son; or declare him to be God in the strict sense, or no crea- 
ture: so that direct and express testimonies of Christ’s immutability, if 
they occur not so often, are less needful. But some there are, full and par- 
ticular to that very point. Vid. Iren. lib. iii. cap. 8. p. 183. Tertullian. 
contr, Prax. cap. xxvii. Origen. contr. Cels. p. 169, 170. 
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unlimited sense. Thus far the presumption lies in favour 
of our construction: and I shall endeavour farther to 
show from other ‘Scriptures, that those expressions ought 
to be understood in their utmost latitude; and shall withal 
examine and confute the Arian or Socinian pretences to | 
the contrary. ; 
That God the Son “ knoweth all things,” in the strict- 
est sense, may be justly inferred from his being the 
“ Searcher of the heart,” and his knowledge of the 
“ deep things of God.’ To be xapdiyydorns, Searcher 
“ of the heart,’ is the peculiar and distinguishing cha- 
racter of the one true God; as appears from Jer. xvii. 10, 
“I the Lord search the heart, I try the reins.” And 
from 1 Kings viii. 39. “‘ Thou, even thou only knowest 
“* the hearts of all the children of men.” And from Acts 
xv. 8. * God which knoweth the hearts.” Yet this very 
perfection our blessed Lord claims to himself: “ 1 am 
“¢ he,”’ saith he, ‘* that searcheth the reins and the heart,” 
Rey. ii. 23. And St. John testifies of him, that “ he 
“ knew all men,” John ii. 24. “© knew what was in man,” 
John ii. 25. And the disciples in their prayer to him (as 
seems most probable) say, ‘* Thou, Lord, which know- 
“‘ est the hearts of all men,” Acts i. 24. This is farther 
confirmed from Heb. iv. 12, 13. “ The Worp of God is 
*‘ quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
‘* sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul 
‘¢ and spirit, and of the joimts and marrow, and is a dis- 
““ cerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart: neither 
“is there any creature that is not manifest in his sight: 
‘but all things are naked and opened unto the eyes of 
“him with whom we have to do.’ That this passage 
is to be understood of the Agyos, or Word, that is, of 
Christ, I think need not be doubted: the characters are 
plainly personal, and the name of Word is appropriated to 
Christ by St. John, John i. 1. Rev. xix. 13; and the 
“ sword,” or “ two-edged sword,” is a figure often men-— 
tioned in the Revelations, where Christ is spoken of ; 
Rev. i. 16. ii. 12, 16. xix. 15. This passage was under- 
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stood of Christ, both before and after the Council of Nice, 
by Catholic writers: and the application of it to Christ 
is not, that I know of, serupled by our modern Arians, 
any more than it appears to have been doubted of by 
their predecessors. Here then it is said of Christ, that 
“all things are naked” before him; that every creature 
is manifest in his sight ;” and that he is a “ discerner 
“ of the thoughts and intents of the heart :’ strong and 
lively expressions of his divine omniscience: I know not 
whether any fuller or more significant can be produced 
out of the holy Scripture, in proof of the omniscience even 
of God the Father. To this may be added. another cele- 
brated text, Coloss. ii. 3. “In whom are hid ‘all the 
sé treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” The author of 
Scripture Doctrine pretends, that it is ambiguous whether 
this refers to the Father, or to Christ. But if it certainly 
refers to either, there can be no reasonable doubt but it 
refers to Christ, immediately before mentioned. The 
words run thus: “ The acknowledgment of the mystery 
“ of God and the Father, and of Christ, (2v 4,) in whom 
« are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 
There may be some question whether the words év é may 
not refer to pucreplov, mystery, before spoken of; and so 
may not be properly rendered in which, instead of in_ 
whom. But if they be rightly rendered in whom, it is 
plain they must refer to the nearest antecedent, Christ ; 
and in this interpreters are agreed. Origen, Hilary, and 
the ancient author of the commentaries under the name of 
St. Ambrose, refer the words to Christ. >The two latter, 
as also Cyril of Alexandria, draw an argument from them: 
of the absolute omniscience of Christ. Clemens of Alex- 


a Origen in Joh. p. 34, Athanas. tom. i. p. 503, 539. Serm, Maj. p. 6. 
Ambros, de Fid. lib. iv. cap. 7. p. 534. ed. Bened. Euseb. in Psalm. p. 189. 
Cyrill. Alex. Thesaur. p. 169. See also Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 116. 
2d ed. 1a 

'b Origen. Comm. in Matt. p. 209. Hilar. p. 1025, 1028. Pseudo-Am- 
bros. in loc. Clem. Alex. p. 683, 694. Vid. et Cyrill. Alex. ady. Anthropo- 
morph, p. 382. 
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andria twice cites the text: but whether he understood 
the words in dispute to relate to mystery going before, or 
to the person of Christ, is uncertain. It is observable, 
that four of the authors now mentioned read the words 
somewhat differently from the present copies®. As to the 
sense of the words, and their reference to Christ, we shall 
find but little reason to doubt, if we consider the general 
scope and drift of the Apostle in this Epistle; which was 
to set forth the excellency and dignity of Christ. This 
appears particularly from verses 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19, 
of the first chapter; and from the gth verse of this very 
chapter, where we are told, that “in him dwelleth all 
** the fulness of the Godhead bodily.’ Well might the 
Apostle say, that “all the treasures of wisdom and 
““ knowledge were in him, in whom all the fulness of the 
** Godhead was also.’ I know, our adversaries, whether 
Socinians or Arians, will endeavour to elude the force of 
this text, as well as of the other. But as the Apostle 
ushered it in with a very solemn caution, to ‘ beware 
“Jest any man spoil us through philosophy and vain de- 
“ ceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of 
“¢ the world, and not after Christ :”’ so Jet all true Chris- 
tians beware, lest they be imposed upon by weak pre- 
tences, built upon false philosophy, and vain deceit ; not 
upon sound and true reasoning. The author of Scripture 
Doctrine refers us¢ to John xiv. 10. “ The Father that 
“ dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.’ If he means that 
the Father’s nature and Godhead so dwells and resides in 
Christ, as to make a full and entire communion of sub- 
stance and of all perfections, insomuch that the Son shall 
therefore be totus ex toto, perfectus ex perfecto, very God 
of very God; then indeed this construction would not be 
amiss, being the same which Hilary and some other Ca- 
tholics give of it. But, if he understands the Father’s 


© Mystery of God in Christ; so Clemens and Pseudo-Ambros, Mystery 
im Christ; Origen. Mystery of God even Christ; Dei, Christi: Hilar. 
4 Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 114, 2d ed. 
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in-dwelling in any lower sense, it would have come better 
from a Socinian, who would interpret the fulness of the 
Godhead, of the Father dwelling in the man Christ Jesus. 
It cannot easily be imagined that the Apostle, who in the 
first chapter of this Epistle had said so many high and 
great things of the inherent and personal dignity of the 
Son of God, as existing before all things, creating, pre- 
serving, and sustaining the whole universe, should. now 
fall so low as to tell us, that he meant it not of any in- 
herent personal dignity of the Son, but of the Father only: 
or if the Apostle had so intended it, why should not he 
have said plainly that the Father dwelt in him, a plain 
easy thing, instead of surprising us with so solemn and 
pompous an expression, (and that too after the ceremony 
of a preface to introduce it,) as that in him dwelt “ all 
“* the fulness of the Godhead bodily ?” 

The author of Scripture Doctrine, not confiding in his 
first explication, invents another, inconsistent with it, 
though he lets both stand together in the same page. 
«‘ Fulness of Godhead’’ he interprets fulness of divine 
power, dominion, and authority: for so the word Sedryg, 
divinity, he says, signifies; and elsewhere®, always sig- 
nifies. He is much mistaken in his remark upon the 
sense of Seérys, as might be shown by a hundred instances 
out of the best ecclesiastical writers; some of which I 
have referred to in another place‘, and upon another oc- 
casion. However, if S<érys always signifies power, domi- 
nion, and authority ; then it never signifies the Being or 
Person, whose that power, dominion, or authority is: and 
therefore the text of St. John, xiv. 10. which speaks of 
the Father’s (not the Father’s power, dominion, &c.) 
dwelling in Christ, is very inconsistently put together 
with this other construction. But enough of this. As 
to the sense of the text, Col. ii. 9. we need not have re- 
course to any remote and far-fetched explications, when 


© Reply, p. 283. 
f Defence of some Queries, vol. i. p. 60, 279. 
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the natural and obvious construction of it is so near at 
hand. Whoever considers that the Logos, or Word,.was 
God, and was made flesh, or was “ God manifest in the 
“¢ fleshs,”” (as St. Paul expresses it,) will easily believe 
that that was the great mystery which St. Paul had in his 
thoughts, when he told us that the fulness of the God- 
head dwelt in Christ bodily. He had the more reason to 
usher this in with a prefatory caution against philosophy 
and vain deceit, because the mystery of God incarnate 
was what the disputers of this world were most of all of- 
fended at, and what none of the heretics of the earliest 
times would come intoh, The Docete, a very early 
sect, denied the humanity of Christ, that they might still 
retain the belief of his divinity ; while Cerinthus and the 
Ebionites denied his divinity, that they might still ac- 
knowledge ‘his humanity ; neither one nor other admit- 
ting the divinity and humanity together, because such an 
union and mixture of God and man appeared utterly re- 
pugnant to their philosophy. Both those heresies pro- 
bably had their rise in the Apostles’ times, and before 
St. Paul wrote this Epistle. And now we may under- 
stand what St. Paul meant by fulness of Godhead. The 
divine nature, the Adyos, full and perfect God, assumed a 
body, took flesh upon him, or became incarnate. The 
** Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us,” (in our 
nature,) ‘ and of his fulness have we all received.” John 
i.-U4, BGs 16, . 

The construction which I have here given of this re- 
markable passage is not mine, but that of the primitive 
Catholic writersi, as well before as after the Council of 


& 1 Tim. iii. 16. As to ©s0s in this text, and the agreement of the Greek 
copies in it, consult Bp. Pearson on the Creed, p. 128. and Mills in loc. 
Dr, Clarke’s surmise, that all the Fathers read és or 3, instead of Oss, till 
the beginning of the sixth century, which he pretends to collect from the 
tenor of their comments, is without any grounds. See Greg. Nyssen. Orat. x. 
contr. Eunom. p. 693. where @¢0s is read, and the tenor of the comment re- 
quires that reading. 

h See my Defence of some Queries, vol. i. p. 239, 240. 
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Nice. Now to return to the point which we were before 
upon: since it appears how high and great things the 
Apostle has said of Christ, in the two first chapters of 
this Epistle, we have the more reason to believe that he 
meant to ascribe absolute omniscience to him, when he 
said, that “in him are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
* and knowledge.” 

A farther proof of his ommniscience may be drawn from 
his being indisputably equal in knowledge to the Holy 
Spirit of God; that Spirit which “ searcheth all things,” 
_ even the “ deep things of God;” and who is as well ac- 
quainted with the mind of God, as a man is with his own 
heart and mind. I mention not other arguments of the 
Son’s omniscience, deducible from his creative powers, 
and his being Preserver and Sustainer of the universe, and 
from the names of Wisdom, and Truth, given to him in 
holy Scripture; and from his intimate union with, and 
knowledge of, God the Father: these and the like con- 
siderations may serve still more and more to confirm us 
in the belief of it, and to render it less questionable with 
serious and considering men. I shall only add, that the 
Ante-Nicene Catholics were no strangers to this doctrine 


Cupurinws, TH Ssoonrs areimrus yore, xa reQenroinrus ob vee 6 wiTds Osis 
xa” AvSoumes "Incods Keirris eoeOnrevero tv vow, KC. Concil. Antioch. Epist. 
Labb. tom. i. p. 848. 

Ei ya obx toot nar’ obolay OMeoros G vids Tov maroos, Aelmes T) TH cinon, Ral ox 
tors wAhons cixay, ovde irs druiyarun, wis ody cvmywionere +05 bv avra naT= 
ones THY TO maiguapeoe Tis Sornres cuparinas ; Athanas. de Synod. p. 753, 
Comp. p. 556. ed. Bened. 

Note, that the citation which Dr. Clarke (Script. Doctr.'p. 114.) brings 
out of Athanasius, as if it had been his interpretation of this text, has no 
reference at all to it; as any one may see by looking into Athanasius, 
Epist. ad Philadelph. tom. i. p. 916. 

Tantus est Filius quantus videbitur Pater: totus de toto, integer de in- 
tegro, perfectus de perfecto, consummataque virtute: sicut Apostolus dicit ad 
Colossenses, in quo “ omnis plenitudo Divinitatis corporaliter habitat.” 
Greg. Nazianz. Orat. xviii. ex versione Ruff. p. 733. 

Vid. Hilar. p: 979, 983; 988, 1362. Epiphan. Ancorat. p. 95. contr. 
Heres. p. 869. Exposit. Fid. Justin. Mart. ascript. 

k Vid. Origen in Joh. p. 28. Didym. de Spir. Sanct. p. 515. 
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which I here maintain; but asserted it, many of them|, 
as fully as I have done: none, so far as appears, ever 
presuming to oppose or contradict it. But there are 
some objections against the evidence I have produced, 
which come next to be considered. I shall confine myself 
to such pretences as have been lately revived, and artfully 
set off, by the author of Scripture Doctrine. 

1. As to our Lord’s being “ Searcher of the hearts,” 
he thinks™ it may be accounted for from a passage of 
Clemens of Alexandria"; which he would gladly so in- 
terpret as to make Clemens say, that Christ is, by the 
will of the Almighty, Inspector of our hearts. But I have 
in another place® took notice how widely he has mis- 
taken the sense of his author. 

2. A second pretence? to invalidate our proofs of the 
Son’s omniscience, is from John vii. 28. where our Lord 
says, “ I do nothing of myself; but as my Father hath 
‘* taught me, I speak these things.” The full meaning of 
which is no more than this, that God the Son is inti- 
mately united with the Father, never separate from him ; 
and therefore neither acts nor speaks but in concert with 
him. Our blessed Saviour, speaking of his Father and 
himself, is pleased to take up with such expressions as 
are of common use with us: but they are to be soberly 
interpreted, suitably to the dignity of the subject. This 


! See this made good in my Defence, &c. vol. i. p. 77, &c. 

m™ Script. Doctr. p. 45, 118, 294. 

0 Tov Kipiov Incoily ra mavroxeurogixg SsrAnwurs tricxorov Tie xagdles Keay. 
Strom. iv. p. 611. 

_ © Defence of some Queries, vol. i. p. 78. 

N. B. UWavroxguroging Seanuari, in Clemens, does not signify by the wil 
of the Almighty, as the Doctor construes it; but by his sovereign, ail-con- 
taining will. 

See parallel expressions in other authors. Moévos 3: 6 Os0s wegstyes oH Bov- 
arcs rd wzv. Pseudo-Just. ad Orthod. Qu. 11. 

Immensus cum sit Deus, et mundi opifex, atque omnipotens, immensa et 
mundi opifice, atque omnipotenti voluntate, et effectu novo, potenter et effi- 
caciter fecit ut ommis plenitudo, &c. Fragm. Irene, p. 342. ed. Bened. 
Comp. Clem. Alex. p. 647, 679, 

P See Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 45, 138. 
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I observe, lest the word taught, taken from what is cus- 
tomary amongst men, should be apt to convey a low idea, 
when applied (though in a more refined and elevated sense) 
to the Persons of the ever blessed Trinity4. It is very 
certain that the Son has his knowledge, and every other 
perfection, from the Father, in the same sense as he hath 
also his nature or substance from the Father: but it 
should be considered, that after our blessed Lord had 
said, “‘ The Son can do nothing of himself,” (John v. 19.) 
he immediately added, “ For what things soever he (the 
“* Father) doth, these also doth the Son likewise.” Let it 
then be acknowledged, that the Son can know nothing of 
himself, provided only that we add this consideration to 
it, that “‘ what things soever the Father knoweth, these 
‘also knoweth the Son likewise ;” and then it will appear 
that those expressions, which the objectors lay hold on, 
are so far from denoting any imperfection in the Son’s 
knowledge, that, on the contrary, they set forth the great 
and unmeasurable perfection of it, as being inseparably 
Imked with, and indeed one and the same in extent and 
degree with, the Father's. 

3. A third objection’ against what we assert is taken 
from Rev. i. 1. The revelation of Jesus Christ, which 
“ God gave unto him.” But this has no difficulty with 
any who consider that all the transactions of God the 
Father with mankind are in and by Christ Jesus. Every 
revelation of God is through Christ his Son, the Revealer 
and Interpreter of the otherwise unknown Father, and his 


4 Dicere autem et logui, in Trinitate, non secundum consuetudinent no- 
stram——accipiendum, sed juxta formam incorporalium naturarum—— ne- 
que enim ignorante Filio (qui Sapientia et Veritas est) Pater suam nunciat 
voluntatem ; cum omne quod loquitur sapiens verusque subsistens in sapi- 
éntia habeat, et in substantia. Logui ergo Patrem et audire Filium, vel e 
contrario, Filio loquente, audir'e Patrem, ejusdem nature in Patre et Filio, 
consensusque, significatio est. Didym. de Spir. S. p. 515. ed. Bened. 

*< Filius nihil a semetipso possit facere, nisi viderit Patrem facientem:” 
in sensu scilicet facientem. Pater enim sensu agit; Filius vero, qui in 

Patris sensu est, videns perficit. Tertull. conte, Prax. cap. 15. 
- ® Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 45, 172. 
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will, to men. This order and economy, observable in the 
Persons of the sacred Trinity, is what we ought humbly 
to adore and reverence, rather than pry too curiously into; 
lest, pretending to be ‘ wise above what-is written,’ we 
fall from our own steadfastness, and lose ourselves in in- 
extricable mazes. 

~ 4. The last and most material objection against us is 
from Mark xiii. 32. ‘‘ But of that day, and that hour, 
«© knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in hea- 
< yen, neither the Son, but the Father.’’ Or “ Father only,” 
‘as it is in Matt. xxiv. 36. which the author of Scripture 
Doctrine particularly taketh notice ofs. He does not, in 
terms, declare whether this text be, in his opinion, a proof 
of God the Son’s being ignorant of any thing; but is con- 
tent to say‘, or insinuate, as from Ireneus, (though he 
mistranslates his author,) that the Father is superior in 
knowledge, and that he only bas perfect knowledge: very 
suspicious and doubtful expressions, and left without guard 
or caution. But to come to the point: I am to show that” 
these texts of St. Mark and St. Matthew prove nothing 
at all against the perfect knowledge, or strict ommniscience, 
of the divine nature of Christ. It is not said, the Son of 
God knew not the day of judgment; but the Sov, that is, 
the Son of man, as appears from the context in both the 
Evangelists: Matt. xxiv. 37, 39- Mark xiii. 26, 34. And 
it is well observed by Athanasius ¥, that, after our Lord 
had mentioned the angels as not knowing that day, he 
did not add, neither the Holy Ghost; that it might still 
be considered, that if the Holy Ghost knew the day, well 
might also God the Son know it; and that therefore what 
is here said of the Son, relates to the Son of man only. It 
is objected by Crellius and others, that it could not with 
truth and sincerity be said of Christ, that he was ignorant 
of the day, if he knew it in any capacity; as it cannot be 


5 See Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 45, 132, 
t Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 133, 134, 
» Athanas, tom. i. p. 593, : 
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denied that man is immortal, so long as he is immortal in 
any respect or capacity. But to this I answer, that as it 
may be truly said of the body of man, that it is not immor- 
éal, though the soul be: so it may be truly said, that the 
Son of man was not knowing, though the Son of God 
knew every thing. Now, since Christ may speak of him- 
self, either as Son of God, or as Son ofeman; it is not 
inconsistent with truth and sincerity for him to deny that 
he knew what he really did know in one capacity, while 
he was ignorant of it in another. Our Lord says in one 
place, «« Now I am no more in the world,” John xvii. 11. 
and in another place, “ Ye have the poor always with 
“ you, but me ye have not always,” Matt. xxvi. 11. deny- ‘ 
ing that he was, or should be, any longer present with his 
disciples: which can only be understood of his human 
nature and bodily presence; for in another respect he 
elsewhere says, ‘Lo, I am with you always,” Matt. 
xxviii. 20. and, “ If any man love me—my Father will 
‘* love him, and we will come unto him, and make our 
“ abode with him,” John xiv. 23. From hence we see that 
our blessed Lord might, without any breach of sincerity, 
deny that of himself considered in one capacity, which he 
could not have denied in another. He denies the know- 
ledge of the day of judgment, but in respect of his human 
nature; in which respect also he is said to have “ increased 
in wisdom,” Luke ii. 52. the divine Logos having with 
the human nature assumed the ignorance and other in- 
Jirmities proper to it*. If it be objected that the Son is 
here placed after the angels, and that the gradation re- 
quires that we should understand the text of a nature 
superior to angels ; it is easily answered, that the Son of 
man’s union with the Logos, and the particular concern 
the Son of man has in the last judgment, are sufficient to 
account for the supposed climax, or gradation y. 


* See Mr. Boyse’s very judicious account of this text, in answer to the 
pretences of Mr. Emlyn, who never thought fit to make any reply to that 
part. | 

y See Dr. Bennet on the Trinity, p. 154, &c. 
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Upon the whole then it appears, that our Lord might 
very sincerely and justly say, that he knew not the day 
or hour of the final judgment, understanding it of himself 
considered in his human capacity; though at the same 
time, in another respect, he could not be igndrant of any 
thing. If it be pretended farther, that the Son of God, 
as such, and every other person whatever, is excluded, 
because of the words “ Father only ;” I answer, that the 
exclusive term only is not to be so strictly interpreted as 
to exclude what essentially belongs to the Father, and 
may be reckoned to him, as included in him, his Worp, 
Or Sprrit. It is said, Rev. xix. 12. of God the Son, that 
‘he had a name written, which no one (od8els) knew but 
“ he himself.” Now if it be reasonable and just to infer 
from thence, that the Father was ignorant of that name ; 
then let it also be reasonable to infer from this place of 
Sts Matthew, that the Son was ignorant of the day of 
judgment: or, if such inference be manifestly false and 
unjustifiable in one case, there must be something more 
than the bare force of the exclusive term to make it true 
or justifiable in the other. 

Frorh what hath been said it is manifest, that holy 
Scripture has by nécessary consequence, and also in ex- 
press terms, ascribed omniscience to the Son of God; and 
that the pretences against it are of no weight; being 


z A learned gentleman has latély attempted a different solution of the 
difficulty arising from these texts; for which I heartily thank him. I do not 
‘dislike the proposing of several ways of coming to the same point: only I 
Wish thé author had been content with recommending one, without con- 
demving another. He may pleasé to consider, that we are upon the defensive 
only with régard to these two texts; that wé prove the Son’s ommiscience 
from other texts; and that a respondent, as such, can never beg the question: 
not to mention that thé distinction of the two natures, divine and human, is 
demonstrably plain from other Scriptures; that therefore our solution is very 
natural and obvious ; that it’ must bé admitted with regard to’ Luke ii. 52. 
(and why not in the other place?) and that if our Saviour’s dark and mysti- 
cal way of speaking be sufficient to justify even so hard a supposition as that 
seems to be whieh this genflenian goés upon, it will be more than sufficient 
to take off all scruple with respect to so easy and so unexceptionable a solt~ 
tion a3 ours is. . 
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founded only on misinterpretation of texts, and misappli- 
cation of what relates to Christ in one capacity, to him 
considered in another. 

3. I proceed, thirdly, to another divine attribute ascribed 
to Christ in holy Scripture, viz. omnipresence. The texts 
which prove it are these that follow. ‘ Where two or 
“‘ three are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
** the midst of them,” Matt. xviii. 20. ‘* Lo, I am with 
* you always, even unto the end of the world,” Matt. 
Xxvill. 20. ‘© By him all things consist,” Col. i. 17. These 
texts demonstrate that our blessed Lord is present on 
earth, at the same time that he is also present in heaven; 
that his presence reaches to all the ends of the earth, to 
all men living quite round the globe, to the whole system 
of creatures ; for “ by him all things consist :’’ as much 
as to say, “In him they live, and move, and have their 
*‘ being ;”. which is the most lively and emphatical de- 
scription of the omnipresence of God. Christ’s omnipre- 
sence is likewise intimated from the worship ordered. to 
be paid him by men, by angels», by the whole creation *¢. 
The same thing may certainly be inferred from his being 
Creator of the universe. Hence it is that the ancients do, 
with one voice, declare for the omnipresence of God the 
Son4, Some of them indeed have been thought to have 
given into contrary sentiments, in their disputes with the 
Noétians or Jews: but, upon careful inquiry, this appears 
to be only a groundless surmise; as is largely and solidly 
proved by the judicious and learned Bp. Bull¢. 

It may perhaps be objected, that the Son’s being pre- 
‘sent to all men, or even to all creatures, does not prove 


a Vid. Origen. contr. Cels. p. 239. In Joh. p. 122, 128, 419. 
> Heb. i. 6. 
© Rey. v. 8. 
Si homo tantummodo Christus, quomodo adest ubique invocatus, cum hee 
hominis natura non sit, sed Dei, ut adesse omni loco possit? Wovat. cap. 14. 
4 Just. Mart. Apol. ii. cap. 11, p. 27..ed. Ox. Irenzus, p. 190, 231, 315. 
ed. Bened. Clem. Alex. p. 711, 831, 840. ed. Ox. Tertull. adv. Prax. ¢.'23. 
Origen. contr. Cels. p. 239, 164. Hippolyt. Fragm, p. 45. vol. ii. Fabric. 
- € Bull. Defens. Fid. Nic. séct. iy. cap. 3. 
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his omnipresence in the largest and fullest sense. To 
which it is sufficient to reply, that though there is not 
any Scripture-proof of an absolute omnipresence of the 
Son, extending beyond the limits of the world into I 
know not what imaginary extramundane spaces, yet there 
is full proof of his omnipresence through the whole crea- 
tion: which is, to all intents and purposes, the very same 
thing to us with divine omnipresence; and is as high as 
Scripture has any where carried the omnipresence even of 
God the Father. Thus far I have proceeded in the proof 
of the divine attributes ascribed in Scripture to our Saviour 
Christ: the titles I have recounted and vindicated in a 
former discourse. Nothing now remains but 

III. To sum up the force of the general argument, and 
to obviate such general objections as are brought to 
weaken our conclusion. I have left myself but little 
room for this: indeed, much is not needful. If the pre- 
mises stand, the conclusion makes itself. Every single 
attribute that hath been mentioned, every single title, 
almost, justifies the inference, that Christ is no creature, 
but truly and strictly God: all together make so full, so 
elear, so irrefragable a demonstration of it, that one might 
justly wonder how any, who retain the least regard or 
reverence towards the sacred Writ, can make any serious 
doubt of it. It cannot be shown that any one of those 
names; titles, attributes, and essential properties of God, 
was ever given, in this manner, and with those cireum- 
stances, to any creature. If one or two of them (as the 
name God for instance) might be equivocal, yet the rest 
are not so; and the manner and circumstances, wherewith 
they are ascribed to Christ, sufficiently determine the sense 
of them. If titles alone are not of weight sufficient, attri- 
Lutes come in to strengthen and confirm them; and if any” 
scruples remain still, creation and adoration understood of, 
‘and attributed to Christ, render the proof still more irre- 
fragable. The strength and number of the evidences con- 
curring to establish Christ’s divinity, when fewer and less 
considerable might have been sufficient, is very wonderful; 
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as if Divine Wisdom had purposely so ordered it, foreseeing 
what opposition would be made to it.. Were it possible, 
by any quirk or subtlety, to elude every single. evidence, 
yet the joint force of all together would be very consider- 
able ; because it is hardly to be imagined that, in an affair 
of this moment, God would ever have suffered so many 
‘plausible appearances, and specious presumptions, of a 
‘thing that is not, to stand in Scripture, for the deception 
even of wise, and good, and conscientious men. The Jew- 
-ish Church were trained up to a sense of the true God, by 
those very characters which are applied to Christ. Upon 
-those they formed their idea of the divine Being; and 
would have thought it Llasphemy to have ascribed the 
same, though by way of figure only, (in so serious a con- 
cern,) to any creature. And not they only; but all man- 
kind must allow, that none more expressive and signi- 
ficant. characters of God can be devised, than several of 
those are which are applied to Christ. If we are mistaken 
in this matter, it is a mistake which the Christian world, 
by plain force of Scripture, has, in a manner, inevitably 
been led into. He must be a very weak man who can 
imagine, that the doctrine of the Trinity could ever have 
come in, or could have subsisted half a century, were it 
not for the plain and irresistible reasons for it, appearing 
in holy Scripture. How the matter now stands all the 
Christian world over (except a few Reclaimants) is very 
well known. If we run up fourteen hundred years higher, 
or thereabout, we find the body of the Bishops and Clergy, 
summoned from all parts to debate this very question, de- 
termining at length as we have done, and as much decewed 
(if we are deceived) as we are at this day. If we look 
sixty years higher, and may judge of the principles of the 
Church at that time, from those of the two celebrated 
Bishops of Alexandria and Rome, with their Clergy; we 
still find them lying under the same fatal deception that pre- 
vails now. Go up a hundred years higher, to the middle 
of the second century; still, all the way as we pass, we 
meet with plain marks and characters of the same delusion 
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(if it be any) overspreading the Church of Christ, at a 
time when miracles were not ceased, nor revelations un- 
common. In short, when we have carried our searches 
up to the very apostolic age, we still observe manifest 
fogtsteps of the same error (if it be one) prevailing: nor 
ean we find so much as one man of any considerable 
repute among Christians, whom we can certainly prove to 
have been free from it. Surely God had soon forsaken 
his heritage, and given up his Church to strong delusions, 
(that Church against which the gates of hell shall never 
prevail,) if we have been mistaken in these things. It 
appears however from hence, how powerful and forcible 
the Scripture evidences of Christ’s divinity have ever been 
upon the minds of men: not the illiterate, unthinking, or 
injudicious; but the wisest, the most considerate, the 
brightest ornaments and the most eminent lights of the 
Christian Church. But our adversaries are men that can 
look up against all these evidences, and can harden their 
minds in opposition to them. Let us see what they have 
to plead, in order to fence off conviction, and to keep their 
wretched cause in any tolerable countenance, at this day. 
x. To our argument, so far as respects the divine titles 
given to God the Son in holy Scripture, it is objected f, 
that the highest titles of all, such as éWisos, the Most High, 
or Supreme; mavroxparwp, the Almighty, or Supreme over 
all; cl sds xad marip wévrwy, the one God and Father of 
all ; cis @zde 2 & td mévra, one God of whom are all things; 
are. never applied to the Son in Scripture. To which I 
answer, first, that if God the Son has not every divine title 
which is applied in Scripture to God the Father, yet he 
has more than enough to prove that he is no creature, but 
that he is truly, strictly, and essentially God: so that if 
any other high titles be ascribed to the Father, (not as 
Father, but as God;) those also, though not specially 
applied to the Son in Scripture, are virtually contained 
and necessarily included in those other that are expressly 


f Modest Plea, 
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given him. I answer, secondly, that the title of mavroxpa~ 
twp (Almighty) is expressly applied to God the Son in 
Scripture, as hath been shown: and the sense of dWuoros 
(Most High, or Supreme over all) is plainly ascribed to 
him, Rom. ix. 5. And very probably the d2t/e itself in 
other Scriptures is applied to him», were it worth the’ 
while to insist upon a fruitless nicety, after so many and 
great proofs of what we maintain. As to the titles of 
one God and Father of all, and one God the Father of 
whom are all things, we should think it very strange in- 
deed to find them applied to God the Son ; because, taken 
all together, they are personal titles, peculiarly belonging 
to God the Father. It must appear very much for the 
advantage of our cause, that Scripture has so indifferently 
applied every divine title almost to Father and Son, as 
barely to leave no more than were proper or necessary to 
keep up the distinction of Persons: and it must appear as 
a standing monument against our adversaries, to their 
shame and confusion, that after we have given them every 
proof that can be requisite to show that the Son is strictly 
God, yet none shall be thought sufficient, unless it be a 
proof of what we pretend not, of God the Son’s being the 
very same Person with God the Father. This indeed is 
the secret meaning of all the opposition made against us: 
here lies the mystery of their heresy in this one false prin- 
ciple; that the Son cannot be the supreme God, that is, 
not truly, strictly, and essentially God, unless he be the 
very Person of the Father. Upon this bottom rest both 

Sabellianism and Arianism; and this is what the advocates 
~ of both have, betwixt them, been labouring to prove now 
for fifteen hundred years, and have met with nothing but 
disappointment. :To conclude this article: we readily 
allow that the title of one God-and Father of all is no 
where applied, either in Scripture or antiquity, to God 


& Serm. vi. p. 136. £ we 
bh Psalm Ixxxvii.5. Vid. Tertull. contr. Prax. c. 27. Athanas. p. 889. Am- 

pros. de Fid. lib. iii. cap. 2. p. 498. Psalm Ixxxii. 18. Vid. Athan. p. 889, 

Ambros. p. 498. Luke i. 76, Vid, Ambros. de Fid. lib. iii, cap. 2. p. 498. 
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the Son; because the Son is not the Father: but the title 
of the one God we prove to belong to him, as often as we 
prove that he is Lord and God, Jehovah, over all God 
blessed, and the like; for Scripture acknowledges no more 
Gods than one. The title of one God the Father of whom 
are all things, may also be peculiar to the Fatheri, be- 
cause of the personal distinguishing characters, Father, 
and of whom, denoting some particular manner of subsist- 
ing, or operating. But if the Son be God, by whom'‘are 
all things, he is essentially, though not personally, the 
same God with the Father, unless there be more Gods 
than one. But, 

2. Another objection to our general argument drawn 
from the ¢itles and attributes is, that they are ascribed to 
the Father in a higher and more eminent manner than to - 
the Son‘. This objection is so loosely and carelessly 
worded, that it is not easy to fix any certain sense to it. 
Would but the objectors say, in plain terms, that the titles 
of God, or Jehovah, or Almighty, when applied to the 
Son, do not signify truly and strictly divine, necessarily 
existing, supreme over all, as when applied to the Father, 

*'N.B. The author of Modest Plea &c. continued is so destitute of argu- 
ments from Scripture, that he is forced to repeat this text of the Corinthians 
(though nothing to his purpose) perpetually; and it is to serve for an answer 
almost to every thing. The Son is not the one God of whom are all things, 
says he, over and over. And what then? He is not that Person there styled 
the one God, and particularized by this character, of whom are all things: 
that is, the Son is not the Father. Who pretends that he is? But he is the 
Lord and God by whom are all things. The Father singly is not the Jirst 
cause of all creatures, but Father and Son (including always the Holy Ghost) 
together; as appears from that very passage. See my second Sermon, p. 31, 
32, &c. The author’s mixing and blending personal and essential characters 
together, with too artificial a confusedness, may take with some readers ; 
but is easily seen through by men of sense. There is no more in it than this; 
that the Son cannot be God in the proper and strict sense, because he is a 
Son : whereas the contrary is the truth; he is God because he is God’s pro- 
per Son, of the same nature with him. This author will never prove that 
unbegotten, a relative character, is the proper notion of the word God; but 
divine perfections, wherever they really subsist, or in whatever manner they 


subsist, unbegotien, begotten, or Proceeding. 
« Modest Plea, p. 148. ; 
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we might readily know how to deal with them: or would 
they but say, that the attributes of eternity, omniscience, 
omnipresence, &c. when ascribed to the Son, signify no 
more than a limited duration, knowledge, presence, &c. 
we should thank them for speaking plain, and for giving 
us an opportunity of confuting what they have to plead 
for such rash and Llasphemous assertions. But since they 
are pleased only to express themselves indefinitely and 
uncertainly, we can give them no cerfain answer more 
than this; that, supposing those ¢iéles or attributes to be 
ascribed in a more emphatical and eminent manner to the 
Father, as first Person, yet they. are ascribed also to the 
Son in their utmost latitude and extent, and in the very 
same sense ; (omniscience or eternity signifying neither more 
nor less than omniscience or eternity, whether applied to 
one or to the other ;) and therefore the objection from the 
more eminent manner, according as it is understood, is 
either without ¢ruth, or without weight. The sum of all 
is only this, that the Father is Father, and the Son is Son; 
one first in order, the other second. Whatever conse- 
quences necessarily follow this concession, we are very 
ready to admit: and it would save us a great deal of trou- 
ble, if the objectors would but try the strength of their 
philosophy, and put the cause upon this single question, 
Whether it were possible for God to have had a Son of the 
same nature, coequal and coeternal with him? We shall 
be very ready to join issue with them upon this very 
point; and it seems to be both a fair and a short way of 
ending the controversy. But if they still delight in ob- 
scurity and darkness, declining a fair open examination of 
their tenets, running from the point in question, skreening 
themselves under general and ambiguous terms, insinuat- 
ing what they will not say, and saying what they cannot 
prove: if this be the method they persist in, it will be 
easily seen that they seek not truth, but lie in wait to 
deceive; and are afraid of coming to the light, lest their 
errors should be made manifest. 
Now to God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, be ail 
glory for ever. Amen 
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Matt. xxviii. 19. 


Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. 


Tue text contains the solemn form of baptism pre- 
scribed by our blessed Lord himself, as a perpetual stand- 
ing law to his Church. As soon as he had run through 
the great work of redemption, having completed his con- 
quests over death and hell by his rising from the dead, he 
acquaints his disciples with the commencing of his media- 
torial kingdom. ‘ All power was given him both in hea- 
** ven and earth.” Then was fulfilled the prophecy of the 
royal Psalmist, who, speaking in the person of God the 
Father, says, ““ Thou art my Son, this day have I be- 
** gotten thee. Ask of me, and I will give thee the hea- 
“ then for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
“earth for thy possession,” Ps. ii. 8. Our Lord having 
redeemed mankind, and thereby acquired a new and special 
claim to their homage and service, entered, as it were, 
and took possession of his purchased inheritance. The 
use he intended was, to bring all nations, now made his: 
own by right of redemption, to the knowledge and wor- 
ship of the true God. The honour of doing this was what 
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no prophet or ambassador, before him, was admitted to. 
It was reserved to the fulness of time, for the more illus- 
trious manifestation and more pompous reception of the 
Son of God. And now, since Christ himself had under- 
taken to draw all men unto him, the first and principal 
thing which all the nations of the world were to have 
notice of, was the obligation they lay under to three Per- 
sons, of high character and distinction, and related to 
éach other, called by the names of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. In this consisted the sum of Christianity :- on this 
foundation were the Apostles to erect a Church all the 
world over. Here, if any where, a right understanding 
would be highly necessary; nor could any one err more 
dangerously or fundamentally, than in an article of so 
great importance. The text informs us of the commission 
given to the Apostles; and we need not doubt but that it 
was every where faithfully and punctually executed, both 
by them and their successors. We have sufficient proof 
of the matter of fact from Church writers? all along, and 
as high as Justin Martyr, who lived in or near the apo- 
étolic age, and wrote within forty years of it. It was then 
the constant practice of the Church to baptize in this 


2'Ex’ bvopacos yao rod murgis Thy UAwy eal Yeoxsrov Otov, xual Tov cwrngos 
hay "Ines Xpisod, xa} Tivebmores dyie, oo ty wy dacs crore Avrgdv robvres, Just. 
Apol. i. cap. 79. p. 116. Ox. ed. 

Potestatem Regenerationis in Deum dans Discipulis, dicebat eis : Euntes 
docete omnes gentes, baptizantes eos in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti. Iren. lib. iii. cap. 17. p. 208. 

Novissime mandans ut tinguerent in Patrem, et Filium, et Spiritum 
Sanctum, non in tnum: nam nec semel, sed ter, ad singula nomina, in 
Personas singulas tinguimur, Tertull. adv. Prax. eap. 26. Vid. etiam De 
Baptism. cap. 13. mer 

Dominus enim post resurrectionem Discipulos suos mittens, quemadmo- 
dum baptizare debérent, instituit et doeuit, dicens; Data est mihi omnis 
potestas in colo et in terra: ite ergo, et docete gentes omnes, baptizantes eos 
in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti; insinuat Trinitatem, cnjus 
sacramento gentes baptizarentur. Cypr. Ep. Ixxiii. p. 200. ed. Ox. 

Quomodo ergo quidam dicunt foris extra ecclesiam, imo contra écclesiam, 
modo in nomine Jesu Christi, ubicunque et quomodocunque gentilem bap- 
tizatura Yemissionem peccatorum consequi posse; quando ipse Christus gentes 
baptizari jubeat in plena et adunata Trinitate? Cypr. Ep. lxxili. p 206, 
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form, pursuant to our Lord’s commission; (a certain ar- 
gument that this text of St. Matthew appeared in the 
copies then in use, as it is also now found in all the copies, 
and all the ancient versions ;) and there is no just reason 
to suspect, but that baptism had been constantly admi- 
nistered in that very form from, and in, the times of the 
Apostles. 

There is indeed some ground of scruple, (which the 
heretics > of former times laid hold on,) arising from the 
history of the Acts, which no where tells us of the Apo- 
stles baptizing in the mame of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost ; but mentions only their baptizing “in the name of 
“¢ Jesus Christ *,” or “ in the name of the Lord Jesus 4,” 
or “in the name of the Lorde.” St. Cyprian, in answer.to 
this difficulty, seems to admit the matter of fact so far, 
that the Apostles did baptize some in the name of Christ 
Jesus ; but Jews only; not Gentiles, whom, he thinks, 
the commission peculiarly respected, and whose circum- 
stances were something different from those of the Jews f. 
Nevertheless it may be doubted, whether this was Cy- 
prian’s solution of the difficulty, or no; some passages & 
of the same epistle seeming to carry a contrary sense : 
and considering how unanimous most, if not all the other 
early writers) of the Church have been in denying the 
fact, that ever the Apostles baptized in any different form 
from what our Lord prescribed, one may incline to think 
that Cyprian was of the same judgment. The most pro- 


» Vid. Cyprian, Epist. ad Jubaian. p. 205, 206, ad Pompei. 

© Acts ii. 38. Comp. iii. 27. 

4 Acts viii. 16. xix. 5. Comp. Rom, yi. 3. 

© Acts x. 48, xxii. 16, 

f Alia enim fuit Judeorum sub Apostolis ratio, alia est Gentilium condi- 
tio. Cypr. ad Jub. Ep. |xxiii. p. 205, 

& Jesu Christi mentionem fecit Petrus, (Act. ii. 38.) non quasi Pater omit- 
teretur, sed ut Patri quoque Filius adjungeretur. Cyprian. ibid. p. 206. 

h Some doubt has been made of St. Ambrose as to this particular ; of which 
see the notes to the Benedictine edition, Ambros. de Sp. S. lib. is cap. 3. 
p. 607. See also Mr, Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, b, xi. 
cap. d. _ 
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bable and: most generally received account of this matter 
is, that the Apostles baptized all, both Jews and Gentiles, 
in the same form; “ in the name of the Father, and of the 
** Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;” and that when they are. 
said to have baptized in the name of Christ Jesus, the 
meaning only is, that they baptized into the faith and 
religion of Christ Jesus; in that method, and according 
to that form, which our Lord himself had prescribedi, 
The Apostles administered Christ’s, not John’s baptism ; 
that baptism which Christ had appointed: St. Luke ex- 
presses it briefly by baptizing ‘ in the name of Christ 3” 
not because it ran in his name only, but because it was 
instituted by his authority. Thus the practice of the Apo- 
stles is reconciled with the commission given them. As to 
the practice of the Christian Church after the Apostles, 
there can be no doubt of it, considering how many and 
how early records we have of it. The main thing now to 
be inquired into is, the meaning, intent, or purport of that 
solemn form, ‘in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
‘ and of the Holy Ghost.”” Baptism had been an ancient 
custom of the Jews, long before our Saviour’s appearance 
in the fleshk. It was by laptism that they admitted 
proselytes into their religion, entering them thereby into 
covenant with the true God, in opposition to all the gods 
of the nations. This very practice our blessed Lord took 
up, adapting it to the like purposes; only altering the 
form of it, now made to run in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost}. Had it run in the name of Christ - 


i Td mwdy eis Keuoray "Inco PamricD aval, onuaivor av To xaTe THY ivroany Tow 
Xewrad “Inood BawricS ave rovréci, cis Tariga xab Tidy nal ayioy Tivedea, Hu- 
logius apud Phot. cod. cclxxx. p. 1608. a 

In nomine Jesu Christi jussi sunt baptizari, (Act. ii. 38.) et tamen intelli- 
guntur non baptizari nisi in nomine Patris.et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. .du- 
gust. contr. Maxim. lib. ii. cap. 17. p. 715. See Bull, Op. Posth. p. 850, &c. 

~k See Mr. Wall's Introduction to his History of Infant Baptism. 

1 The Jews baptized proselytes into the name of the Father; that is, into 
the profession of God, whom they called by the name of Father.—It was pro- 
per among the Gentiles (to baptize) in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, that they might be hereby instructed in the 
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only, one might have imagined that baptizing unto Christ 
had béen much of the same import with baptizing unto 
Moses; Christ being considered as the minister and pub- 
lisher of the Christian religion, in like manner as Moses 
was of the Mosaic institution. But since the Father him- 
self is one of the Persons specified, into whom the nations 
were to be baptized, baptizing into must here bear a 
much higher sense; viz. entering into covenant with a 
Person as God, professing faith in him as such, listing 
one’s self into his service, and vowing all obedience and 
submission to him. This is the most natural and obvious 
import of this rite of initiation, this solemn form of bap- 
tizing “in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
“the Holy Ghost :”’ i. e. into the faith, service, and wor- 
ship of the holy Trinity, the one true God. That this is 
really the case I shall endeavour to show farther, both 
from the reason and nature of the thing itself, and from 
the testimonies of the ancients. 

I. We may argue the point from the nature and reason 
of the thing itself, which may suggest to us the following . 
considerations. 

1. That the ations were to be baptized in the name of 
three Persons, in the same manner, and therefore very ‘pro- 
bably in the same sense, as in the name of one: Whatever 
honour, reverence, or regard is paid to the Father, in this 
solemn rite of initiation, the same may reasonably be sup- 
posed to be paid to all three. Is he recognized as the 
object of worship? So are the other two Persons like- 
wise. Is he God and Lord over us? So are they. Are 
we his subjects, servants, soldiers listed under him? So 
are we equally listed under all. Are we hereby regene- 
rated and made the temple of God the Father? So are we 
also regenerated unto the othér two Persons, and are like- 
wise made the temple of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
For what good reason can be given why the same out- 


v 
doctrine of the true God. Hear this, O Arian and Socinian, Lightfoot. Op. 
vol, li, p. 275, 
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ward act, respecting all the three, shall not carry with it 
the same import and significancy? Or if there be any 
doubt or question of what it: signifies, how can we better 
resolve it than from what is clear and plain, so far as 
respects the Father; inferring it of the other two Persons 
from analogy and parity of circumstances? 

2. To confirm which we may consider, secondly, that 
in the very names of Father and Son, a near relation, 
alliance, and unity between two of the Persons mentioned 
is intimated; and parity of reason will infer the like for 
the third. It is not said, in the name of God and his two 
faithful servants ; nor, into God, and Christ, and the Holy 
Ghost; which might have suggested a thought that one 
only of the three was God: but it is in the name of the 
Father and of the Son, (how equal and how familiar !) 
without any note of distinction more than that of a per- 
sonal relation, carrying with.it the idea of sameness. of 
nature; as every father and son, among men, are of the 
same human nature with each other. It might therefore 
reasonably be presumed, from the wording of the very’ 
form of baptism, that the two first Persons named were: 
equally divine: and the inference from thence would reach 
to the divinity of the third, to make all suitable and con- 
sistent. Besides that the epithet of Holy, and the name of 
Ghost, or Spirit, to which it is joined, could not but favour 
and countenance such an apprehension of him. 

3. It may farther be considered, that a new religion was 
to be introduced and ushered in with this solemn form of 
words. The Gentiles were to be taught to turn from their 
vanities to the living God, to renounce their idols and_false 
gods, and so to be baptized “ in the name of the Father, 
“and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” What more 
natural or obvious thought could occur to them on this 
occasion, than that, instead of all their deities, whom they 
had before bowed down to, they were now to serve, wor- 
ship, and adore Father, Son, and Holy. Ghost, the, only 
true and living God? What could they imagine from this. 
pompous and solemn proclaiming of these three Persons, - 

VOL. Il. N 
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in opposition to: all other gods, but that these three had 
really that divinity which was presumed only with respect 
to the gods of the nations; and had a natural right to: all. 
that homage and service which men ought to pay to a 
divine Being? I may add, that the form running in the 
name, not names of those three, might insinuate that the 
authority of all the three was. the same, their power equal, 
their Persons undivided, and their glory one®. 

4. Give me leave to observe farther, that nothing can 
appear more unreasonable or unnatural than to suppose 
that God and two creatures are here joined together in 
this so solemn rite of initiation into a new religion, into 
the service of the living God, in opposition to all creature- 
worship. Acts-xiv. 15. Rom. i. 25. For, as no rational ac- 
count can be given of the Son and Holy Ghost’s being so 
indifferently joined with the Father, in so public an act, 
and of such high importance to the salvation of all men, 
unless it be that all men are required to have faith in, and 
to pay worship and service to them also, as well as to the 
Father: so neither can it be reasonably imagined that they 
are recommended to us in any such capacity, as Persons 
to be Lelieved in, served, and adored, if they be creatures 
only, or if they be any thing else but the true and living 

God. 
Thus far I have been arguing the point from the n&ture 


we Ubi wnum nomen audis, unus est Deus: sicut de semine Abrahe dictum 
est, et exponit Paulus Apostolus: in semine tuo benedicentur omnes gentes: 
non dixit, in seminibus, tanquam in multis, sed tanquam in uno, et semine 
tuo, quod est Christus. Sicut ergo quia ubi non dicit in seminibus, docere te 
voluit Apostolus, quia unus est Christus: sic et hic cum: dietum est in no- 
mine, non in nominibus, quomodo ibi in semine, non in: seminibus, probatur 
unus Deus Pater, et Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus. 4ugust. in Johan. tract. 6. 

Vid. Petav. de Trin. lib. ii. cap. 12. §. 8. cap. 14. §. 4, 5, 6. 

Baptisma unum: eodem enim modo, et in Patrem, et in Filium, et in 
Spiritum Sanctum baptizamur, et ter mergimur, ut Trinitatis unum appareat 
sacramentum. Et non baptizamur in nominibus Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti, sed in wno nomine quod intelligitar Deus. Et miror qua consequen- 
tia in uno vocabulo, eodem opere, et eodem sacramento, nature diversita- 
tem, Arius, Macedonius, et Eunomius suspicentur. Hieronym, Com. in Eph. 
cap. iy. p. 362, ed. Bened. 
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and circumstances of the thing itself, without taking in 
what Scripture has revealed of the nature, character, and 
offices of the three Persons. That indeed would be the 
best comment upon the form of baptism: but it must be 
waved here, my design being to raise a distinct argument 
for the divinity of Christ from the form of baptism, con-. 
sidered by itself; only taking in such considerations as 
naturally arise from it, together with the sense of anti- 
quity upon it, which I come next to examine. 

II. Whatever uncertainty there may be in our reason- 
ings on this head, (though the least that can in justice be 
said of them is, that they are extremely probable,) if they 
appear to be countenanced by the concurring sentiments 
of antiquity, they must then be owned to be of much 
greater force, and will the more readily be submitted to 
by all wise and considering men. The author of Scripture 
Doctrine® is very right in referring us to the sentiments 
of the primitive Church for the true meaning of this text 
of St. Matthew, containing the form of baptism: thougt 
he happens, as is usual with him, to give a very lame and 
crude account of antiquity ; interpreting the form of bap- 
tism by the Apostles’ Creed, (as he pretends,):and the 
Creed itself as he pleases. As to the Aposiles’ (that is, 
the Roman) Creed, and whether it be a professed para- 
phrase upon the text of St. Matthew, I shall say more in 
the sequel: in the interim it will be proper to inquire into 
the sentiments of the earliest writers, in respect of the 
true and full import of the form of baptism. 

Justin Martyr is the oldest writer we have, that men- 
tions the commission to baptize “in the name of the 
“Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 


\ ateigs 

n His words are: ‘* How this text was universally understeod in the pri- 

“* mitive Church cannot be doubted, there being still extant a professed para- 

“ phrase upon it, even the Apostles’ Creed; which, from the earliest times of 

‘¢ Christianity, was, with little variation, in the several churches, the Bap- 

“ tismal Creed, or Profession of Faith, which all Christians were taught, on 

*< purpose that they might understand what it was ens? were baptized into.” 
Clarke's Reply, p. 204, 
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How he and the Christians of his time understood it, 
may be easily gathered from his writings. In his first 
Apology, he takes upon him to answer the charge of 
atheism, brought against the Christians by their heathen 
persecutors: and there he has these remarkable words. 
_ We are called Atheists. And indeed we confess that 
‘in respect of such reputed gods, we are Atheists: but 
‘not in respect of the most true God, untainted with 
“evil, the Father of righteousness, and soberness, and of 
“ other virtues. Him, and his Son that came from him, 
“‘ (and who taught us and the host of other angels that 
“‘ are good, being his followers and likened to him, these 
“ things°,) and the Prophetic Spirit, we worship and 
«adore, honouring them in spirit (in reason) and in 
“ truthP.’’? Here it is observable that Justin, in answer 
to the charge of atheism, shows both what and whom 
the Christians worshipped: not God the Father only, 
but the Son also, and the Holy Ghost. The worship of 
these three he opposes to the worship of the reputed gods 
of the. Gentiles: a plain sign of his understanding lap- 
tism to be an entering into covenant with all the three; 
and engaging in the service, faith, and worship of them 
as divine: yet not as three Gods, (for all antiquity declare 
against it;) neither yet as one God and two. creatures, 
(for that is contrary to the supposition of their being di- 
vine, besides that all antiquity, and Justin in particular, 
is against creature-worship4:) but as one God, the Father, 


+ See this passage justified, Bull. D. F. p. 70. Op. Posth. p. 962, 1037. 

P "EvSdde xed Zor xexAnucda. xa oroyorusy ray Toodrar vonsCouivay Oras 
MSeo1 elves, &AN ov) roy BAnIeoradrov, xa) aurgds Dinasiadyns xual cuPgordvns, xm 
Tay GAAwy aeerav, averipincoy re xaxing OQsod, Ar’ ixtivev vt, xal cov wag’ airou 
vidy 2ADovew, (nal Bakara hats ralra, xa) rov ray drAwy txoutrvwy xul tomoiou- 
(vay ayaday ayyitav oreardy) arvetee re ro weoPnrixey orCiusda, wel weorxy- 
VOUPLEY, Adyw xed BANStig. cimavees. Just. Apol. i. cap. 6. p. 11, 12. Ox. 

1 Tov Osdv avov dsi epacxoyeiv. Just. Apol.i. cap. 21. Oédv uly pedvov weod= 
xuyodee. Ibid, cap. 23. Since Justin declares so plainly for the worship of 
God alone, in the very same Apology where he declares likewise for the wor- 
ship of the three Persons, it is manifest that he includes all the three in the 
alone God. 
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with his Son and Holy Spirit. Justin does again, in the . 
same Apology, assert the worship of all the three Per- 
sons; mentioning a difference of order, not of nature, 
amongst them, From the whole it appears that, in 
Justin’s account, the God of the Christians is Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost ; the same whereunto they are bap- 
tized. 

Athenagoras, almost contemporary with Justin, is our 
next author; and he affords us still stronger and more ex- 
press evidence of what I am contending for. In answer to 
the same charge of atheism, he breaks forth into this ex- 
pression: ** Who would not be astonished to hear us 
“ called Atheists, who acknowledge the Father as God, 
“ and the Son God, and the Holy Ghost ; asserting their 
‘union of power (or power of union) and distinction of 
“orders.” Here again we may observe, that Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, are opposed to the heathen deities ; 
and are also represented as distinct in respect of order, 
but in another respect one; and consequently not as three 
Gods, but as the one God of the Christians, instead of the 
heathen multiplicity. He makes the like answer else- 
where to the same charge of atheism, mentioning Father 
and Son as the God (not:Gods) which the Christians wor- 
shippedt. From hence then we may very justly infer 
that the Christians, in his time, did not understand the 
words of the form of baptism, of God and two creatures ; 
nor of one supreme God and two inferior Gods: but of 
three divine Persons, and all but one God. , 

About the same time with Athenagoras lived the au- 
thor .of a profane dialogue, ascribed to Lucian. What- 
ever doubt there may be about the author, there is little 


® Justin. Apol. i. cap. xvi. p. 24. 

5 Tis oby obx dv dxognra, Alyorras Osdv warign, xa) uldv Ory, wal avivjuc 
dyior, Deuxvivrcs aire nod rnv tv rH ivoces Odvapv, wal rhy ty 79 rakes Diaigeoiy, 
dnotous aStoug xarovytvovs. Athenag. Legat. cap. x. p. 40. Ox. 

t Obx touty Seo, Osdv kyovrss cov wointhy ravds TOU wavrds, nal Tov wag aUToid 
Abyov. Athenag. cap. xxvi. p. 122. 

Comp. cap. xi. p. 46. cap. xxii, p. 96. 
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or none about the time he lived in; which was the se- 
cond century, towards the middle of it. Whoever he 
was, he appears to have been well acquainted with the 
Christian tenets, though a professed Pagan. He intro- 
duces, in a jeering manner, a Christian catechizing an 
heathen; and, among other things, instructing his cafe- 
chumen in the mystery of the Trinity. For to the que- 
stion, Whom he should swear by ? he that personates the 
Christian returns this answer: ** By the God that reigns 
‘on high, the great, the immortal and heavenly, with 
“the Son of the Father, and the Spirit proceeding from 
*‘ the Father; one in three, and three in one: take these 
** for your Jupiter, imagine this to be your God*.” 
Here we see what kind of instructions used to be given 
to catechumens, preparatory to baptism: for it is to those 
that this author, while he ridicules them, plainly alludes. 
Here we may observe what baptizing into the three Per- 
sons meant at that time. It was receiving those three as 
divine, and as one supreme God. It is not one supreme 
God, and two inferior Gods; but Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are represented as being in the place of the one 
supreme Jupiter, and being all together one God. 

'. Pass we on, next, to other testimonies of the same 
thing, in Christian writers of the same century. Irenzus 
is our next in order, about the year 173, He no where 
gives us any professed paraphrase upon the form of bap- 
tism: but from the creedsy which he hath left us, with 
his interpretation of them; and from what he has occa 
sionally said of the three Persons, it is very manifest that 
he (with the Church in his time) believed the Son and 
Holy Ghost to be inseparably united in the work of cre- 


u Vid. Bull. Def. F. Nic. p. 73. Judie. p. 32. Fabric. Biblioth. Grac. 
lib. iv. cap. 16. p. 504. 

X'TYimdovra Osdv, mbyev, &peCooroy, obgarvicaven, vioy warees, mvevpee tx TuT~eds 
exmrogevopevov, ty ix reiav, nad EE tvos rein radre vouice Zhvac, rov dt os Oxov, 
Lucian. Philopatr. p.770. Compare p. 774. 

Y Vid. Tren, lib, i. cap. 10. p. 48. lib. i. cap. 22. p. 98, lib. ij, cap) 3. 
p. 176, 
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ation, and so intimate with the Father as to make (ina 
manner) but one self and one same with him. Hence 
then it appears how he and the Church in his time un- 
derstood the form of baptism: not of one God and two 
creatures joined together; (for he makes Father and Son 
one God, and expressly denies the Son to be a creature’, 
implicitly denying it also of the Holy Ghost;) but of 
three divine Persons inseparable from each other, the one 
God of the Christians. 
Clemens of Alexandria, another excellent writer, con- 
temporary with Irenzus, is a farther evidence of what we 


are pleading for. He gives us a kind of short baptismal 


creed, as it seems, in these words: “ Ong Father of the 
«¢ whole universe, and onE Worp of the whole universe, 
«© and the Holy Ghost onz, the same every where >,” 
Clemens in this passage attributes the same divine omni- 
presence to every Person of the sacred Trinity ; which 


« Fecit ea per semetipsum ; hoc est, per Verbum et per Sapientiam suam. 
Tren. lib. ii. cap. 30. p. 163. ‘ 

Fecit ea per semetipsum ; hoc est, per Verbum ct Sapientiam suam. Ad- 
est enim ei semper Verbum et Sapientia, Filius et Spiritus, per quos, et in 
quibus, omnia libere et sponte fecit. Tren. lib. iv. cap. 20. p. 253. 

Qui igitur a Prophetis adorabatur Deus vivus, hic est vivorum Deus, et 
Verbum ejus, qui et loquutus est Moysi, &c.— Ipse igiter Christus cum 
Patre vivorum est Deus, qui loquutus est Moysi, &c. Jren. lib. iv. cap, 5. 
p. 232. 

Cum sit unus et idem Deus Pater, et Verbum ejus, semper adsistens hu- 
mano generi, &c. Tren. lib. iv. cap. 28. p. 266. 

Is quidem, qui omnia fecerit, cum Verbo suo juste dicatur Deus et Domi- 
nus solus. Jren. lib. iii. cap. 8. p. 183. 

Unus Deus Pater ostenditur, qui est super omnia, et per omnia, et in om- 
nibus. Super omnia quidem Pater et ipse est caput Christi: per omnia 
autem Verbum et ipse est caput Ecclesie: in omnibus autem nobis Spiritus, 
&e. Tren. lib. v. cap. 18. p. 315. 

“0 yevnris xed wemracptvos dvSeumes nas’ sindva wad dwolwow aryewnrou yiveras 
Qiov. rod ply wareds sidoxodvros nal xersvovres, rod vied wecovovros xa) Snusovg- 
yoivres, TaD D8 wveimoeros reiporres xa aidtevros. Tren. lib. iv. cap. 38. p. 285. 
See this last passage explained in my Defence, &c. vol. i. p. 310. 

a Vid. Iren. p. 132, 153, 217. ed. Bened. See Defence of some Queries, 
vol, i. p. 293, 310. — ; 

b Els mtv 6 ray CAwy marie tis Ot wad 6 ray Sdwv Aoyos® Kal Ta RVD Ue FO caryiay 
dy, nod 73 airs woven. Clem. Alex. p. 123. 
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therefore he took to be really’ divine, and not made ‘up of 
God and .creatwre. .And to show you farther that he 
looked upon all the three as one’'God, we may cite an- 
other passage from him as follows: “ Let us give thanks 
* to the only Father and Son, Son and Father, to the Son 
“our Teacher and Master, together with ‘the Holy Ghost, 
“ one in. all respects ; in whom are all things —to whom 
“be glory both now and for ever®.” . When he says of 
the three Persons, that they are in all respects (or en- 
tirely) one, he means that they are one God; as is plain 
from,another passage, where, speaking of Father and Son 
as being one, he explains it by their being one God4, It 
is therefore éxceeding clear that, according to this writer, 
Christians were supposed to be Laptized, not into God 
and two creaturese, but into: F ather, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, three divine Persons, one God. Thus far for testi- 
monies of the second century, all within less than one 
hundred years of the last of the Apostles. 

I pass on to Tertullian, at the head of the third cen- 
tury. There can be no question made of his sentiments 
in the ‘present case. He tells us plainly, that the Futher 
is God, and the Son God, and the Holy Ghost God, and 
every one singly God‘, and all together make one Gods. 
He says farther, that this doctrine is, In a manner, the 
‘primie article in the Gospel, the very sum and substance of 
Christianity, Undoubtedly he understood the solemn 


© Evyaporsiv ry) pov ware: xa) vid, vid xual rare, Tadeyaya nol Wacxirw 
Ug, obv nal re dyly xveimere where TH Ot ty gb oe mdvram—g h dike nal vdv, 2 
tis rods aiaves. Clem. Ped. lib, iii. p- 311. 

a "Ey yae Zudw, 6 Osss. Clem. Ped. lib. ix cap. 8..p. 135. 

®* This is farther manifest from Clemens’s declaring for the worship of 
God only, protesting against all creature-worship ; (see p. 55, 59, 809, 
825.) and yet admitting the worship of all the three Persons, p. 84, 311, 
851. ep i 
f Pater Deus, et Filius Deus, ‘et Spiritus ‘Sanctus Deus, et Deus unus- 
quisque. Zert. contr, Prax. cap.13. i mt tee 

& Pater et Filius et Spiritus, tres crediti unum Deum sistunt, 
cap. 31. 

h Jbid. cap, 31. 
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form of baptism to contain that doctrine which he 
teaches ; and that being baptized in the name of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, was receiving those three as one 
God, vowing all obedience, adoration, and homage to 
them as such. Indeed this writer, speaking of the three 
Persons, and the nature of Christian baptism, makes 
every Person equally the object of our faith and hope, 
the witness of our belief, and surety for our salvationi. — 

Another celebrated writer, contemporary with Tertul- 
lian, is Hippolytus. He cites the very form of baptism, 
in his dispute against Noétus, (as Tertullian also does 
against Praxeas,) in proof of the distinct personality of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; but expresses withal his 
sentiments of the divinity of each Person. The greatest 
part of the paragraph relating to this head, will be worth 
reciting. “If the WorpD was with God, and himself 
“was God, some perhaps may object, What, does the 
«< Apostle then make two Gods? No: I will not say two 
“ Gods, but one; yet two Persons.— The Father one, but 
“the Persons two, because of the Son; and the third is 
the Holy Ghost.— Their harmony in operation (or ad- 
“< ministration) brings all up to one God, for God is one. 
«<.—The Father above all, the Son through all, the Holy 
<¢ Ghost in all. We can no otherwise think of God as 
** one, but as believing really in the Father, and the Son, 
<< and the Holy Ghost. — The Word of the Father, con- 
“ scious of the economy (of the three Persons,) and that it 
“¢ was the will of the Father to be thus (or under this con- 
“‘ ception) honoured, and not otherwise, gave his dis- 
“ ciples orders, after his resurrection, to this purpose: 
<< ©Go teach all nations, baptizing them in’the name of 
“the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost:’ signifying, that 
« whosoever should Jeave out any one of the three, should 
*¢ come so far short of honouring God perfectly ; for ‘by 


i Fides—obsignata in Patre, Filio, et Spiritu Sancto — habemus per bene- 
dietionem ‘eosdem ‘arbitros fidei, quos et sponsores salutis — sub'tribus et 
teStatio fidei, et sponsio salutis pignorentur, &c. Tertull. de Baptism. 

a 
cap. 6. ; 
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“ this Trinity the Father is honoured. The Father gave 
<¢ orders (for the creation), the Son wrought (i it), and 
“ the Holy Ghost manifested.’ From this passage of 
Hippolytus we learn these things: that Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost are three real Persons; that they are also 
divine Persons; and that they are not three Gods, but one 
God, by an ineffable union of power, presence, and ope- 
ration. We learn also that this very doctrine, of such a 
Trinity in Unity, was intended by our Saviour in the form 
of baptism, and given in commission to his disciples, to 
be by them taught and inculcated as a matter of the ut- 
most importance. 

Our next author is Origen, who, speaking of Laptism, 
says, ‘* that it is, by virtue of the invocations there made, 
“the spring and fountain of spiritual graces, to every 
«* one that dedicates himself to the divinity (or Godhead) 
“* of the adorable Trinity'.”’ All I have to observe upon 


C 

k Ei 28 ody 6 Adyos weds gov Qtdv, @eos dy, ei ody Onossey dv Tis Bv0 ALyev Osovs; 
Bbo ply ob tea Otods GAA’ H twa, Tercwmn ds Vo— Tarhe wiv yee tis, Teorwwa dt 
Ovo, Ors xed 6 vids, rd D8 eeirov To ayioy wvEdum. —Oixovonia cunPuvias cuvdyeTus 
tls tym Ody, tls yee teri 6 Os0s.—s dv warng ta) rdvewy, 6 dt vids Bie rdvtwy, +3 
3b ayiov wvevpc iv rua. LARwS re ive Osdy vopioos uy SuvdusSu, tay wh dvews Tae 
Tel xed vig nal dyin avvmar! MieTTwmIV—YWdTKOY oY 6 FaTeMos AOYyos THY oino- 
vopuiay nul rd Sirnue cod wargds, bes obxn KAdws Bolasras DokdlecIas 6 Tarhe A 
olras, dvmoras Mupiduxsy Tos weInrais Akywr' wooevSivess walnesioars rdvTH, 
re ttn, Pamrivevres abrods tis cd dvome cov rareis, nal Tov vied, xad cov cryiou 
mveluures, dsixvowy O71 was bs av Sy vt ToTwY txAlan, TsAcing Osov ovx toeacey. 
31% yee resides cadens marne dozelsres, rarne yao nSAncey, vies txoincey, rvedwe 
tpavigueey. Eippolyt. contr. Noét. cap. xiv. p. 16. Fabric. 

1 Tae iwasgixovrs taurdv on Seornts iis reocxuvnris reutdos dick vis duvdpsws 
ray iminrnoewr, upiomerwy dexny tu xed xnynv. Origen. cit. apud Basil. de 
Spir. Sanct. cap. 29. 

This passage is something differently read in our present copies of Origen, 
though the sense is much the same. 

TQ tumegivovrs tauroy oH Seiornrs ons Suvdusws rHv rHE Teorxvynrns Teinoos tai 
xAnoiov tor h xagiomeror Stiwv kon xal axnyh. Orig. Comm. in Joh. 
p. 124. ed. Huet. 

Compare the following citations from Pamphilus's Apology : 

Ex quibus omnibus discimus tante et auctoritatis et dignitatis substan- 
tiam Spiritus Sancti, ut salutare baptismum non aliter nisi excellentissime 
omnium Trinitatis auctoritate, id est, Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti cog- 
nominatione compleatur.— Nunquam ntique in unitate Trinitatis, id est, 
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this passage of Origen is, 1st, That he supposes Japtism 
to be a dedicating ourselves to the service and worship of 
the whole Trinity, Ssdryt1, or, as it is otherwise read, 
Seiryti, to the Godhead, strictly; or, at least, to the di- 
vine majesty, of the adorable Trinity. 2dly, That he sup- 
poses the spiritual graces or influences to descend from 
all the three Persons, by virtue of our invocation of them; 
which perhaps may mean only by virtue of their being 
solemnly named; cr if it means more, our argument is 
so much the stronger. The sum is, that in baptism we 
recognize the divinity of every Person mentioned, and ac- 
knowledge our obligations of duty, and thankfulness, and 
adoration towards all: which cannot be made sense of, 
if one only of the three be supposed to be God, and the 
other two creatures. 

I shall subjoin to these testimonies from the Ante-Ni- 
cene Fathers, a remarkable passage of St. Cyprian, of the 
third century. Arguing for the invalidity of heretical 
baptisms, he asks, How any person, so baptized, can be 
supposed to obtain remission of sins, and become the 
temple of God? For, says he, ‘ of what God (of which 
<< of the divine Persons) is he made the temple? Is it of 
‘¢ (God) the Creator? He cannot be so without believing 
‘‘in him. Is it of Christ? Impossible that any one 
<‘ should be his temple that denies Christ to be God. Is 
«it then of the Holy Ghost? But since those three are 
“¢ one, how is it possible he should be at peace with the 
” <¢ Holy Ghost, while he is at enmity either with the Fa- 
“ ther or the Son™?”’ From this passage of Gypaan i we 
may remark the following particulars : 


Dei Patris inconvertibilis, et Filii ejus, etiam ipse Spiritus Sanctus habere- 
tur; nisi quia et ipse semper erat Spiritus Sanctus. Pamph. Apolog. p. 232. 
ed. Bened. 

m Si baptizari quis apud hereticos potuit; utique et remissam peccatorum 
consequi potuit. Si peccatorum remissam consecutus est, et; sanctificatus 
est, et templum Dei factus est ; quero cujus Dei? Si Creatoris, non potuit 
qui in eum non credidit: si Christi, nec hujus fieri potest templum, qui 
negat Deum Christum: si Spiritus Sancti, cum tres unum sint, quomodo 
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1. That being baptized into Father, Son, and Holy 

Ghost, was being baptized into three divine Persons, or 
three Persons each of which is God. . 

2. That whoever is validly and savingly baptized, does 
thereby become the temple of each divine Person; and of 
consequence the temple of God. 

. The reason why such person is not said to become 
the temple of Gods, in the plural, but of God, in the sin- 
gular, is because the three are one, or one God; as Cy- 
prian clearly enough intimates, and his master Tertullian 
expressly asserts, as before shown. 

4. That the denying Christ (and for the. same reason 
any other of the Persons) to be God, is, in Cyprian’s ac- 
count, making the baptism of no effect: so nearly is the 
sacrament itself, and the salvation of the recipient con- 
cerned in the faith of the divine and adorable Trinity. 
Upon the whole it is manifest, that St. Cyprian under- 
stood the form of Laptism, of three divine Persons, all 
one God: which is utterly repugnant to the faith of such 
as understand it of God and two creatures. To Cyprian’s, 
I shall add the testimonies of two celebrated bishops of 
the same age, about the year 259; one of Rome, and the 
other of Alexandria. __ ‘ 

Dionysius, Bishop of Rome, in a letter, (wrote, very 
probably, with the advice and consent of his clergy sy- 
nodically convened,) very particularly explains the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, as professed at that time. He calls 
it the most august and venerable doctrine of the Church ; 
and the Trinity of Persons, the divine Trinity. He blames 
those who divide the sacred Unity into three separate hy- 
postases, thereby making, in a manner, three Gods; 
being the opposite extreme to Sabellius, who made but 
one Person. At the same time he blames those as much, 
that presumed to make a creature of God the Son, and 


Spiritus Sanctus placatus esse ei potest, qui aut ‘Patris, aut Filii inimicug 
est? Cypr.ad Jubaj. Ep. lxxiii. p. 203. Comp. Concil, Carth. n. xxxix. 
p. 235. 
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censures it as blasphemy in a very high degree; under- 
standing the word creature according to thé common ac- 
ceptation, and as all men of plain good sense have ever 
understood it. The sum of his doctrine he gives us in 
these words: “ The divine Logos must of necessity be 
*¢ united to the God of the universe; and the Holy Ghost 
“* must abide and dwell in God; ph the divine Trinity 
“* must of necessity be conceived to be gathered together, 
‘“‘ and collected, as it were, into one head, namely, into 
“the God of the universe, the Almighty’. From 
hence it is clear, that the Catholics of that time appre- 
hended that they were: baptized into the faith of three di- 
vine Persons, not of God and two creatures; and yet that 
those three were not three Gods, but by reason of their 
most intimate and ineffable relation to each other, and 
their union in one head, were one God. The other Dio- 
nysius briefly expresses the same thing thus: “*‘ We ex- 
* tend the Unity, without dividing it, into a Trinity ; and. 
‘‘ again, we contract the Trinity, without taking from it, 
“into Unity?.”” It may be rendered more briefly thus = 
“@ The undivided Monad we extend to a Triad; and 
‘‘ again, the undiminished Triad we collect into a Mo- 
“mnad.”’ It is very plain that those primitive Fathers did 
not answer the question, how God is one, as some mo- 
derns do, by leaving out the Son and the Holy Ghost, and 
placing the Unity in the Father only: but their way was 
to take in all the three Persons, and so to make up the 
Monad of the undivided Triad. 

Having traced the sentiments of the earliest writers 
upon this head, I may now venture to say, with some- 
what better reason than the author of Scripture Doctrine, 


° “HycSua yap drvdyen re Org civ drwy vay Seiov Adyor, "EmPrdoywgeiv d rq 
Oty wad WiairecSon dT rd dysov wvedua dn nad viv Gelav reiede cig ta, Homse 
cis xoguiy tive, roy Oey Tov dhwy Tov wavToxedronH Atyo, ouyuePardmovodai rs 
nah ovvdryeaSon xice aveyun. Dionys. Rom. apud Athanas. vol. i. p. 231. 

P ‘Hysis cle os chy retba rhy wordda rrarivouev ddiceloerav, ad rny a gredes 
wédiy cpusloroy cis THY woreda cvyxeParciobpsde. Dionys. Alex. apud Athanas. 
vol.i. p. 255. 
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that, ** How this. text (of St. Matthew) was universally 
*¢ understood in the primitive Church cannot be doubted ; 
there being still extant so many writings of the ancients 
discovering their sentiments of it: which therefore may 
serve as the best comment, or paraphrase, not only upon 
that text, but upon the Creeds too, which ought to be in- 
terpreted by the same rule, as I shall show presently. . I 
shall not add any testimonies of Post-Nicene Fathers, 
however many and weighty, because their sentiments are 
well known, and our adversaries will readily give them 
up to us in the present question’. I shall only observe, 
that the sense which I have given of the form of baptism 
was, in the fourth century, so well known and undis- 
puted, that the Emperor Julian (called the Apostate) ° 
made it an argument against Christ and his religion‘, 
that whereas Moses and the Prophets had said, “ Thou 
“¢ shalt fear the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
“serve ;”’ Christ in contradiction thereto (for so the 
Apostate pretended) had ordered his disciples to baptize 
“in the name of the Father, and.of the Son, and of the 
“Holy Ghost.” Though from what hath been said I 
take the point I intended to have been sufficiently proved, 
yet it may not be improper to throw in two or three ge- 
neral remarks to confirm it still farther. 

1. The first may be taken from the known custom of 
the primitive Church, in requiring the competentes, or can- 
didates for baptism, first to make a solemn renunciation 


@ The Council of Constantinople, in the year 382, in their Synodical Epi- 
stle, speaking of the Nicene faith, do in the main express the sense of ali 
the Post-Nicene Catholics as follows : 

Tadray yao wal duiv nad iwiv nal waor rois wn dimoreiGaver Tov Adyov rhs dAn= 
S85 wicrews, cvvagtonty dei. ny wodis wort aeecburarny ce obouy, xual &xdrAoUDOY TH 
Ramriowar, nab didconovony nuts mrioredew cis 70 dvomue Tov mareis xm) ToD viod, 
nal rod wylov arstwuros. dnrwdn Isdrnris re wal duvamsws xa) odcins pias Ton 
mares, nal Tov viol, wal rol ayiou rvedmaros miorevoutyns, &c. Theod. BE. H. 
lib. v. cap. 9. p. 210. 

Particular testimonies of Post-Nicene Fathers may be seen collected. in 
Petavius de Trin. 

r Vid. Cyril. contr. Julian. lib. ix. p. 291, 294. 
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of tdolatry and false worships’, under the general title of . 
the Devil and all his pomps, &c. and then immediately * 
after to profess their faith in, and adherence to, God the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. A profession of faith was,, 
from the beginning, always required of persons before 
baptism: we have plain examples of, and allusions to, 
something of that kind, even in Scripture itself¥. Upon 
these instances the Christian Church proceeded. At first, 
very probably, the profession of faith went no farther 
than the minutes given in the form of baptism: but in a 
little time it came to be enlarged, as herestes or other inci- 
dents gave occasion. Tertullian derives it from immemo- 
rial custom, that the answers in baptism were somewhat 
enlarged beyond what Christ himself had expressly de- 
termined*. It is not improbable that he intended this of 
the enlarging of the Laptismal profession, or creed, beyond 
that form of baptism which our Lord himself had pre- 
scribed; and which probably was, at first, the occasion 
and the subject-matter of the Laptismal creed, as well as. 
the rule and measure of it. This I offer only as con- 
jecture. Certain however it is, that a profession ‘of faith 
in, and adherence to, God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, immediately followed upon the abrenunciation of 
the Devil, &c. which is a confirmation to us, that as, on 
one hand, they renounced all idolatry and false gods; so 
their aggregation, (if I may so call it,) or joining of them- 
selyes to these three Persons, was intentionally receiving 
’ them as the true and only God. 

2. I shall subjoin a second consideration, drawn from 
the principles and practices of the ancient heretics. No 


* Quid erit summum atque precipuum, in quo Diabolus et pompe et 
angeli ejus censeantur, quam idololatria? Z'ertull. de Spect. cap. iv. p. 74. 

See Bingham, Christian Antiquities, book xi. ch. 7. 

t Vid. Cyril. Hieros. Catech. Mystag. i. p. 283. Apostol. Const. lib. vii. 
cap. 41. 

« Acts viii. 12, 37. 1 Pet. iii. 21. 

x Amplius aliquid respondentes quam Dominus in Evangelio determina- 
yit. Tertull. de Coron. cap. iii. p. 102. 

See Wall’s Hist. of Infant Baptism, part ii. c. 9. p. 499. 
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sooner did they alter (many of them) or corrupt the true 
faith in the blessed Trinity, but they thought of altering 
the form of baptism likewise; lest it should appear in- 
consistent with their novel and pernicious tenets. This 
was remarkably seen in the Tritheistsy, and Praxeans?,. 
and Valentinians +, who had all corrupted the true original’ 
faith in the Trinity. To conceal their shame and self- 
condemnation, and to propagate their erroneous prinei- 
ples, they innovated in the form of baptism; which was 
one of the best fences to the true faith, and a standing 
bar to most heresies. The like was afterwards practised 
by Eunomius, who was a thorough-paced Arian, but a 
man of shrewd parts, and who readily perceived that’ it 
might be an easier matter to bring ithe very form of bap- 
tism into disuse, (though that was very shocking too,) 
than to root out of men’s minds the-Catholic and only 
true sense of it. That form was as great an eyesore to 
him and his followers, as a Nicene or an Athanasian 
Creed, or as Doxologies and Liturgies, expressing the 
Catholic doctrine, are to some now. They were forced at 
length to alter the instituted and only regular form of 
Laptism for others of their own devising; which might 
be more consistent with, or favourable to, their novel 
opinions. Sometimes they chose to baptize én the name 
of the Father uncreate, the Son created by ithe Father, 
and the Holy Ghost created by the Son». At other times 
they were content, more briefly and with Jess offence, 
to baptize into the death of Christ©; or inthe name of 
the Father, by the Son, in the Holy Ghost. All the 
while, it is observable that the Catholics never varied thé 
form; nor so much as inserted, or added, any thing by 
way of explication, or in favour of their principles. Either 


Y Apostol. Can. 39. 

2 Vid. Tertull. contr. Prax. cap. 26. Pseudo-Ignat. Ep. ad Philip. -eap. 1. 
Apost. Can. 50. cum Not. Cote]. et Bevereg. 

a Vid. Iren. lib. i. cap. 2. p. 94. 

b Vid. Epiphan, Heres. 76. 

© Socrat. E. H. lib. v. cap. 24. Theod, Her, Fab. lib. iv. eap.3. 
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‘it must be said that they had no need to do it, the form 
itself being so plainly and clearly on’ their side; or else 
that they were the more pious and modest men, and durst 
not attempt any the least innovation in’ a sacred law and 
institution of Christ. Our modern Arians 4 have not yet 
_attempted, that I know of, to alter the form. of baptism : : 
but they hope to be able to disguise or elude the ancient 
‘Catholic sense of it. I know not whether it might 
provoke our pity or our indignation most, to: find some 
endeavouring to run down the truly primitive interpreta- 
tion of ‘it, under the notion of. new scholastic hypotheses € ; 
and, at the same time, vending their own’ novelties’ a 
“heterodoxies under the veriorable name of) antiquity. ' The 
pretence is, that the Apostles’ Creed (as commonly called) 
is a professed: paraphrase upon the form of baptism. And 
what if it were, would it do those’ gentlemen. any service? 
Or is the faith therein contained any thing akin to theirs, 
‘or so much as consistent with it? But I shall. beg leave to 
examine this pretence largely ‘and distinctly once ‘for all, 
and then conclude. It will be necessary to premise some 
things, first, of Creeds in general, eae of that 
Creed called the Apostles’ in particular. 

“1. Of Creeds in general. It is a mistake to imagine but 
Creeds were, at first, intended to teach, in full and explicit 
terms, all that should be necessary to be believed by 
Christians. They were designed rather for hints and mi- 
nutes of the’ main cr: edenda, to be recited by catechumens 
-before baptism: and they were purposely contrived short, 
that they might be the more’ ‘easily retained in memory, 
and:take up the less time in reciting: \Creeds, very proba- 
bly, at first, were so-far from being paraphrases or expli- 
cations of the form: of. baptism, (or of Scripture texts,) 
that they went no farther, or very little farther, than the 


d Mr. Emlyn, indeed, is for laying baptism itself aside, among the poste- 
rity of baptized Christians; which is doing the business at once. (See his 
Tracts, p.429, &c.) But I know not whether I am to reckon him in the num- 
ber of the Arians. __ 

¢ See Dr. Clarke’s Reply, p. 205. 
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form itself, and wanted as much explaining and para- 
phrasing, in order to be rightly and distinctly understood, 
as any other words or forms could do. Hence it was that 
the cafechumens wére to be instructed in the Creed, pre~ 
viously to baptism, for many days together. Jerome says, 
for forty days; and particularly mentions the doctrine of 
the Trinity as the subject-matter of instruction for all that 
time. &The author of the Apostolical Constitutions gives 
us a summary of what the catechumens were generally 
taught, previously to Laptism: and among the heads of 
instruction there intimated, the first and principal relates 
to the doctrine of the Trinity. Cyril of Jerusalem has 
left us a whole course of Catechetical Lectures, which he 
drew up for the use of those that stood candidates for 
baptism: and there we find that he is very large and par- 
ticular in explaining those parts of the Creed, which con- 
cern the nature, character, and offices of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. Creeds would have been of small use to 
catechumens, without this method of preparatory inistruc- 
tions : and yet it seems to have been solely for the use of 
such that Creeds were originally intended; being first used 
only in the office of Laptism, and but by degrees taken in 
to make.a part of the common and daily Liturgies of the 
Church),. From henee we see the reason why Creeds 
were no larger, nor more explicit; beg but a kind of 
recapitulation of what the catechwmens had been taught 
more at large, the main heads whereof were committed 
to memory, and publicly recited, and so became a Creed. 
A short summary of credenda might then be sufficient, 
after the catechumens had been fully and particularly in- 
structed in the sense of every article. I shall observe far- 
ther, that as Creeds became gradually enlarged, it was 
rather by the addition of new articles, (ew I mean with 


f Consuetudo autem apud nos istiusmodi est; ut his qui baptizandi sunt, 
per quadraginta dies, publice tradamus sanctam et ‘adorandam Trinitatem. 
Hieron, ad Pammach. Epist. xxxviii. p. 314. ; 

« Apost. Const. lib. vii. cap. 39. p. 378. Cot. 

& See Mr. Bingbam’s Christian Antiquities, book x. ch. 4. p. 117. 
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respect to the Creeds, and their. insertion into them,’ 
though believed by the faithful from the beginning,) than 
by a more explicit opening: of the ‘older, except in some 
particular cases. The reason of which: seéms ‘to be, that 
explications of former articles might ordinarily be left to 
the catechists to’ supply by way of catechetical instruction. 
It was sufficient for Creeds to have hinted: what was most 
material, and to abound in matter, rather than in words, 
to answer the use intended. As heresies’ gave occasion, 
new articles were inserted in, or added to, the Creeds: 
not that they were originally of greater’ importance than. 
any other articles omitted, but: the: opposition: made to 
some doctrines rendered it the more necessary ‘to insist 
upon an explicit belief and’ profession:of them.’ To in-' 
stance in the Jerusalem Creed, the oldest, it» maybe, of 
any that is extant. The article of the Trinity was un- 
doubtedly in it from the beginning, and perhaps’ none 
other; and that expressed thus briefly, “I believe in God 
‘* the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” Baptism: of 
repentance, remission of sins; Catholic Church, resurréc=: 
tion of the flesh, life everlasting, are so many mew articles, 
probably, added afterwards, as there was occasion. The 
rest are insertions and explications, giving a more parti-' 
cular description of the: nature, character, and offices of 
the three Persons of the ever blessed Trinity : and proba- 
bly these additions and illustrations came in gradually, 
one after another, as occasion served, in opposition to the 
‘attempts of those that endeavoured to alter, mutilate, cor- 
rupt, or misrepresent the Catholic faith. Other particu- 
lars there omitted may be-as' necessary points of faith, as 
some there mentioned: ‘but those were more particularly 
necessary to be insisted on, at that time and in those cir- 
cumstances.. Which I the rather hint, that Creeds may 
not be taken for complete ‘catalogues of fundamentals, 
which they are not: (for indeed we shall hardly find two 
that have exactly the same articles, neither more nor less:) 


i See Bull, Judic. p. 48, 56, &c. 
02 
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but for such short summaries of the Christian faith, as 
were most proper to be inculcated before Laptism, as an 
introduction to the right understanding and professing the 
whole of the Christian religion. Ihave not room to 
explain myself so largely’ upon this head as the thing de- 
serves; but I shall give one example to illustrate the truth 
of the observation. The article: of life everlasting was, 
very probably, wanting for some centuries in the Creeds 
of’ Rome and Aquileiak.. Yet who can pretend to say, 
that that was not as necessary and fundamental an article 
of faith, as any is or can be? But its being so easy, and: 
obvious to every Christian, and hardly at all disputed, 
might be the reason why, however necessary it was to 
believe it, it was not thought necessary to make any ex- 
plicit mention of it in those Creeds. Having premised 
those few things of Creeds in general, 1 proceed next t 

the Apostles’ Creed in particular. © 
a.) It ds well known to learned men, that the Creed, 
called the Apostles’, is no other than the Roman Creed. 
“It-has obtained the namie of the Apostolic Creed,” as a 
learned:and accurate author observes!, ‘ for no greater or 
“‘ other reason than :this: It was a custom to call those 
‘‘ churchestin which any Apostle had personally taught, 
“ especially if he had: resided there any long time, or had 
‘6 died there, Apostolic Churches: » Of these. there were a 
‘¢ great many in the eastern. parts; Jerusalem, Corinth, 
“‘ Ephesus, Antioch, &c. but in the western parts, none 
‘‘ but Rome.—So that any one that in the western parts 
“of the world spoke of the Apostolic Church, was sup- 
“posed to mean Rome—and so their Bishop came to be 
“ called the Apostolic Bishop ; their see the Apostolic see, 
“ their faith the Apostolie faith, and, among the rest, the 
“‘ Creed that they used the Apostolic Creed, now called 
“‘ the Apostles’. The Creed then of the Apostles (as it is 


k Vid. Voss. de Trib. Symb. Dissert. I. Thes. xliii. p. 29. Fell. Not. ‘in 
Epist. Cyprian. Ixx. p. 190. , 
1 Mr, Wall’s Hist. of Infant. Baptism, part ii. ch. 9. p. 507. 
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particularly called, though: other; Creeds might as justly 
have, and really have had the name of the Apostles’ 
Creed) is certainly no other than, the. Creed of one parti- 
cular Church, the Church of Rome; and is neither so 
old, (taken all together,) nor of so great authority as the 
Nicene Creed itself: it is but imposing on the unlearned: 
reader to recommend it as a professed paraphrase, and the’ 
most early of any, upon the text of St. Matthew, when: 
indeed it is no professed paraphrase at all; or if it be, there: 
is still no reason to. prefer it to other, as valuable and as» 
ancient, Creeds, which have the articles'of the divinity of 
the Son and Holy Spirit more full and express; or to the 
continued testimonies of’ Church writers, which, after all,\ 
make a better and a juster paraphrase upon the text of: 
St. Matthew, than either the Roman, or any other Creed,’ 
or than all the Creeds. put together. For, indeed, the early’ 
Creeds being designedly brief and concise, full of matter, 
contrived rather to take in many particulars, than to:dwell 
much upon any one, it is not to be wondered at, if they 
be not so explicit in this or that article; especially con- 
sidering that some Churches, particularly. the Roman, 
were less infestéd with heresies than others, and therefore 
needed not so Jong a Creed; and considering farther, that 
whatever mistakes might, otherwise have happened: to: 
arise, through the brevity and conciseness of the Creeds 
themselves, they were effectually prevented by previous 
catechetical instructions, explaining more distinctly. and 
fully what was but briefly hinted in the Creeds. To con- 
clude this head: as to the Roman Creed, there is no rea- 
son to lay any more stress upon it than upon the Creeds 
of Irenus, Tertullian, or Origen; or the Creed of Jeru- 
salem, &c. all of them, probably, as old or older than the 
Roman: nor is it to be expected that every Creed, or any 
Creed designed only for the office of baptism, should teach, 
in explicit terms, all that is necessary to be believed by © 
Christians. Yet, after all, even the Roman (called the 
Apostles’) Creed, short as it is, when rightly understood,. 
is diametrically opposite to the Arian panaplae 5 and, if 
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it must be called a paraphrase, is such a paraphrase on 
the text of St. Matthew, as sufficiently confirms the sense 
which I have given of it. Our Saviour Christ is, in the 
Roman Creed, characterized under the title of povoyevys, 
or only-begotten of the Father. The meaning of that title 
or character was well known to the compilers of that 
Creed, and to the primitive catechists of the Church, who 
would not fail to acquaint the catechumens with it. The 
ancients are unanimous in understanding Christ’s sonship 
of his divine nature. To call him the only-begotten, or the 
Son, of God the Father, was, in their account, declaring 
him to be‘of the same nature with God the Father; as 
truly. God,.as the Son of man is truly man™. Hence 
therefore it is manifest that the Roman Creed, though 
briefly, yet fully sets forth the divinity of Christ, as has 
been shown more at large by Bishop Bull™. And the 
learned Stillingfleet, who well understood this matter, had 
good reason to say, “‘ That although the Apostles’ Creed 
“‘ does not in express words declare the divinity of the 
“‘three Persons in the unity of the divine essence; yet 
“taking the sense of those articles as the Christian Church 
“understood them from the Apostles’ times, then we 
“¢ have as full and clear evidence of this doctrine, as we 
‘have that we received the Scriptures from them®.? If 


“™ Unigenitus ut solus ex Deo genitus proprie de vulva cordis ipsius. Teré. 
contr, Prax. cap. 7. 

Hunce ex ‘Deo prolatum didicimus, et prolatione generatum, et idcirco Fi- 
lium Dei et Deum dictum, ex unitate substantie. Tertull. Apol. cap. 21. 

Tlgwroroxes dv rol Osod xual Osis brdexs. Just. Mart. Apol. i. p. 123. rae 
Dial. p. 183, 184, 364, 371. 

~O Sting Adyos 6 oprieoreites dvrws Osds, 6 rH Asomirn Tay Awy Rowe; & ore Hv 
ulds abrov, xal 6 Aayos nv tv rq Oey. Clem, Alex. p. 86, ' 

Teorey yivvnpee elves Ty rare, on ws pce oe ovros rod wargis nat ce 
vied. Athenag. p. 38. 

Otd¢ ody dy 6 Adyos nal ix Oso weGuxws, &c. Theoph. Antioch. p. 130. 

- Ut enim prescripsit ipsa natura hominem credendum esse qui ex homine 
sit: ita eadem natura prescribit et Deum credendum esse qui ex Deo sit, 
Novat.cap.11. : 

= Bull. Judic. Eccles. p. 36, &c. © 

° Stillingfleet on the Trinity, ch. ix. p.'229, ; 


& 
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then we are to Jearn from the Apostles’ Creed how the 
words of the form of baptism were universaily understood 
in the primitive Church, we must understand the words of 
that form in the same sense as those articles of the Creed 
were universally understood in the primitive Church. ‘For 
to pretend that the form of Laptism is to be interpreted 
from the Creed, as understood by the primitive Church 5 
and at the same time to put a novel construction upon the 
Creed itself, is such an affront to common sense, and such 
an abuse of the readers, as one shall seldom meet with 
among men of letters. 

Upon the whole, these things are evident; 1. That the 
sense of the primitive Church, in the articles concerning 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, may be certainly known 
otherwise than from the Creeds. 2. That the Creeds them- 
selves ought to be interpreted according to that sense so 
known, having been so understood from the beginning, or 
from the time of their compilingP. 3. That by laying of 
ancient testimonies together, and comparing of-evidences, 
we have full and clear proof that the primitive Church 
never imagined Laptism to run in the name of the Father 
only as God, and of the two other Persons as creatures ; 
but in the name of three Persons, every one God, and all 
together the one God-of Christians. 4 

And now, my Christian brethren, what remains but to 
exhort and warn you, as you tender your everlasting sal- 
yation, to abide evermore in that faith whereunto you 
have been Laptized, and which alone can give you any 


p N.B. A late writer (Modest Plea, &c. continued, p. 54.) says, that Dr. W. 
(speaking of the Creeds) is forced to add, ‘‘ as interpreted by those that recite 
“¢ them ;”’ and the reason of it, he says, is, ‘* because the oldest Creeds men- 
« tion nothing of those matters,” i. e. the eternity and consubstantiulity of 
God the Son. To which I answer, 1.-That I had good reason to refer to the 
primitive writings for the interpretation of Creeds; especially at this distance, 
when unlearned readers may the more easily be imposed upon by a novel 
sense put upon them. 2. That this writer betrays his ignorance of the oldest 
Creeds; which, if they do not explicitly declare those articles, yet all, or most 
of them, do it implicitly : Irenzus’s, Tertullian’s, Origen’s, Jerusalem Creed, 
Apostles’, &c. , TJ 
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reasonable confidence, or hope of assurance towards God. 
Remember those who have gone before you, the Apostles 
and ‘primitive martyrs and confessors, ‘ whose faith fol- 
“ Jow, considering the end of their conversation. Jesus 
‘* Christ 2s the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Be 
*“‘ not carried about with divers and strange doctrines, by 
“ the ‘sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby 
“ they lie in wait to deceive.’’ What have they done, by 
reviving; antiquated heresies; but disturbed the minds of 
the simple, raised confusion and distraction amongst many, 
and given a handle to Libertines, Deists, and Atheists, to 
insult and to.Llaspheme? What is there in Arianism, either 
of truth, or even: of probability, to make us amends for 
these things? I mention not the daily inroads made upon 
Christian simplicity and godly sincerity; the wiles and 
artifices, dissimulation and disguises, by which it was at 
first promoted and propagated, and without which it can- 
hot ary where subsist. To this very’ day the patrons of it 
have no other way left, but to conceal and cover its de- 
formity as much as possible; stifling of evidences that 
make against it, misrepresénting the truth of history, tak- 
ing advantage of antbiguous terms, keeping off in generals, 
not daring so much as to own the certain and inevitable 
consequences of their principles, hardly the principles them- 
selves; not trusting either to a fair, open, and regular 
examination, but. shrinking always from the very point in 
question; opposing, objecting, cavilling perpetually against 
the orthodox scheme, but taking little or no care, either 
to answer, or so much as to mention, the main difficulties 
and inconsistencies visible in their own. For the truth of 
this I appeal to all who have been any thing curious ob- 
servers of the rise, and progress, and present state of this 
heresy amongst us. They must not blame us for calling 
their doctrine heresy, which it really is, when they have 
the face so often to call ours new scholastic hypotheses, 
which it really is not. Names of. reproach might have 
been spared: on both sides, had not they began, and set’ us 
an example. Had they been contented modestly to pro, 
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pose their-doubts, with their reasons for them; had they 
fairly:and ingenuously set forth the arguments ‘on, our side, 
of the question in their full strength, and then brought 
theiriown to set against them, and balance them; had they 
been avilling to acknowledge, (what'is undoubtedly true,) 
that'we have many and great reasons, such as must weigh; 
even with wise»and good men, for what we believe and, 
profess; much from Scripture, much from antiquity, and 
countenanced, now many centuries, by, the sober, and. 
thinking part of the Christian world; had they freely; 
owned this, giving at the same time their reasons on the, 
other side, and leaving impartial men, after a fair and full 
hearing; to judge which should outweigh: I say, had 
they took: this ‘reasonable and ingenuous method, like, 
modest inquirers after truth, I. know not whether any fair 
and candid man would have condemned, or not have com- 
mended them for it. But when nothing less will serve 
the turn but misrepresenting us, as following only new; 
scholastic hypotheses; when antiquity is searched only. to: 
pick out such passages as seem to make for one side, and 
much art used even to make them seem so; when our 
main strength from Scriptwre and from antiquily’is, ina 
manner, totally concealed and disguised, and the principal 
objections and difficulties of their own scheme passed over 
in silence; the orthodox, all the while, being represented 
as avparcel ‘of men overrun with prejudice and bigotry, 
preferring: human’and: modern decisions, the words of men; 
before the. infallible word of God; full of contradiction 
and:absurdity, and bereft, in a manner, of common sense: 

I'say, when this is the method which some please to’ take 
to revive an old heresy, such rude attacks upon our com- 
mon: faith, though we had less to say for it, are never to 
be justified; nor/indeed are they capable of any kind ex- 
‘éuse, when the men are so:far from proving that we have 
been mistaken in this matter, that they dare not trust the 
merits of the cause to a’ fair, open, and calm hearing: 
’ Phey dare not venture to set their scheme in its true 
colours’ and ‘naked’ simplicity: against ours, fearing’ lest 
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impartial men should too plainly see what advantage we 

are sure to have upon a just comparison. It is wagenerous 

and mean in any cause, (in this it is ¢mpious,) not to suffer’ 
all that can justly be pleaded on the opposite side to 

appear in its full light and strength. What harm can 

there be in admitting what is truth and fact, suppose it 
relate either to Scripture or antiquity? Let the evidences 

be produced, at least; the weight of them may be con- 

sidered afterwards. And what if Arianism should not 

happen to prevail in this so fair and just a method? How 

can it be remedied? Must it be obtruded upon us, true or 
false, right or wrong, with or without reason? If there 

really. be not evidence sufficient for it, or if it must be 

overpowered by contrary evidence, then this we may cer- 

tainly depend on, either that the Arian doctrine is false, 

or, at the lowest, that no man can be obliged to think it 

true: which consideration alone may be enough to satisfy 

any conscientious man in rejecting it, in its present circum- 

stances. 

To conclude all in a few words: one thing we may 
require and demand in the present case; that before we 
venture to dethrone our God and Saviour, by bringing him 
down to the rank of creatures; before we presume to 
abridge him of those honours, and that worship, which he 
has held in the Christian Church by a prescription of 
fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen hundred years; before we 
run upon what has hitherto. been accounted blasphemy, 
horrid blasphemy, by the wisest, the greatest, and most 
eminent lights of the Christian Church, in former and 
in latter ages; before we disclaim our solemn vows in 
Laptism, where we dedicated ourselves to the service and 
worship of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, one God blessed 
for ever; before we go these lengths, Jet us,.at least, have 
things fairly and impartially examined, in sincerity and 
singleness of heart; disguising nothing, nor smothering 
any evidences, but comparing things with things, Serip- 
ture with Scripture, reason with reason, and then ba- 
lancing the whole account: let us know, in some mea- 
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sure, what we do, that we run not Jlindfold into our own 
certain damnation. In the mean while, it behoves us to 
retain steadfastly, what we have hitherto piously believed 
and professed, in the integrity of our hearts and minds. 
And may the sacred Three, to whom we once have so 
solemnly devoted all our services, accept of our sincere 
endeavours to preserve and keep up that divine honour, 
which has been hitherto (and we doubt not, justly) paid 
to each of them. To the same most holy, undivided Trinity, 
God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, be all honour and 
glory, adoration and worship, in all churches of the saints, 
now and for evermore. Amen. 
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SIR, 


I HAVE read over your Reply, lately published. I per- 
ceive you are much disturbed at the freedom I took with 
you, in that part of my Defence which concerned you: and 
though you have, for several years last past, been acting 
the part of a censor, and a severe one too, (if we consider 
the intention rather than the effect,) upon many great, 
good, and learned men, ancient and modern; yet when it 
comes to be your own case to be animadverted upon, 
(however justly, and upon a necessary occasion,) you are 
not,able to bear it with due temper of mind. I am yery 
unwilling to give you any farther disturbance: and, in- 
deed, were your Reply to be read only by men of letters, 
I should not have a thought of returning any answer to it, 
But-since the controversy, about the ever blessed Trinity, 
is now spread among all kinds of readers, I have judged it 
necessary, in so momentous a cause, to take some notice 
of what you have done, for the sake of some well-mean- 
ing men who might otherwise happen to be imposed upon 
by it. ' 

You divide your work into two parts, defensive and 
offensive: the first, to take off (so far as you are able) 
what I: had charged you with; the second, to retort the 
charge, and to raise’ objections from antiquity, chiefly 
against the Catholic cause, which I have the honour to 
espouses 

My Answer, accordingly, if it shall be thought needful 
to carry it through, must consist of two. parts: one to 
show that you haye not been able to take off what I had 
charged you with; the other to make it appear that your 
objections against us are slight and trivial, not capable of 
doing our cause harm. 
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PART THE FIRST. 


Which is to show that you have not been able to take off 
what I had charged upon you. 


The Charge was contained under two heads. 

1. General fallacies, running through your whole book, 
entitled Disquisitiones Modeste. 

2. Particular defects, viz. misquotations, misconstruc- 
BILD tmhisrepresentations, &e. 

“I do not add the epithets of gross, egregious, or ‘thé 
like, as you are pleased to do, (Reply, p. 100.) because, 
if I can prove the facts, the reader may be left to judge 
how gross or how egregious any misconstructions, misre- 
presentations, &c. are: and because those and the like 
epithets or decorations, are then only ‘useful, when a 
writer lies under the unhappy necessity of endeavouring 
to make up’ in words what he wants of proof. ° But ‘to 
come diréctly to the matter in hatid, I’ must begin with 
the charge of general fallacies; which were three; and 
which I shall Tiey in their order. 

1. The first general fallacy charged ‘upon’ you, ‘was, 
your making essence and person to signify the same. ‘One 
individual or numerical essence you every where i interpret 
to a Sabellian sense ; understanding by it one individual 
Hypostasis or real Pui! In your Reply, you admit 
(p. 5.) that the same numerical intellectual essence is, 
with you, equivalent to same ‘person :' so that thé Sact 
charged upon. you stands good, by your’ own conféssion.: 

Now then, let us see’ whether you' have ‘dealt fairly and 
justly with Bishop Bull. “1 observed ® what influence this 
one principle, or ‘postulatum, of yours “must have upon ‘the 
state of the general question; and indeed upon sour whole 
thread of reasoning quite through your book. For, if it 
appears ‘that you. have set ‘out upon a false ‘grouitid; you 
must of course blunder all ‘the: way, ‘ronnitig into! a’ ‘pers 
petual ignoratio elenchi, (as. the Schools call ity) ° that” ‘18; 


@ See my Defence, vol. i: p. 283. 
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disputing besides the question : which, under pretence and 
show of confuting Bishop Bull, is really nothing else but 
confuting an imagination of your own. The question with 
Bishop Bull was, whether the Ante-Nicene Fathers be- 
Heved the Son to be of an eternal, uncreated, and strictly 
divine substance. But with you it is, whether they be- 
lieved him to be the same numerical intellectual essence 
(that is, as you interpret it, Person) with the Father. Thus 
you have changed the very state of the general question, 
and must of course argue all along wide of the point. 
So, when you come to particular authors, you still pur- 
sue the same mistake that you began with. You state 
- the’ question relating to Barnabas (Disquis. Mod. Daz. 
thus ; Whether he makes Father and Son one numerical 
essence: which is the same with you, as to ask, whe- 
ther he makes them the same Person. The question is 
stated the same way, in respect of Hermas >, Clemens of 
Rome‘, Justin Martyr4, and others. With this kind of 
grave impertinence you go on confuting Bishop Bull, 
without so much as attacking him ; while the main weight 
and force of your reasonings (when they really have any) 
falls not upon any thing which he has asserted, but upon 
quite another thing, which you have been pleased to in- 
vent for him. It is now time to hear’ what you have to 
say in defence of this peculiar piece of management, 
Your excuses for it are reducible to three heads. 1st, That 
you did not know what Bishop Bull meant. adly, That 
you had interpreted numerical essence as all the present 
orthodox do, whose cause Bishop Bull is supposed to have 
espoused. 3dly, That nwmerical essence does and must 
signify what you pretend, and nothing else. Though I 
have not taken your own words, yet, I think, I have here 
given your full sense; and more distinctly and clearly 
than you have done. I am next to examine your excuses, 
one by one. 

I. You did not know what Bishop Bull meant, or in 


» Disquisit. Modest. p. 9. © Ibid. p. 12, 4 Thid. p, 25, 
VOL, II. P 
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what sense he maintained the consubstantiality. So you 
pretend in your book®¢, and repeat it in your Reply f, that 
you are “ not certain whether he” (the Bishop) “ pleaded 
“ for a numerical or specific unity of essence;” taking it 
for granted that every numerical Unity is such as you 
have described; and that there is no medium between nu- 
merical, in your sense, and specific; that is, no medium 
between Sabellianism and Tritheism. This indeed is the 
aparoy tebd0c, the prime falsehood which you set out with, 
and proceed upon; and which makes all your discourses 
on this head confused, and wide of the point. But of this 
more presently. As to Bishop Bull, if you had not saga- 
city enough to perceive what he meant, you might how- 
ever easily and certainly have known, that he did not 
mean what you are pleased to put upon him; because he 
has plainly, frequently, and constantly denied numerical 
Unity, in the sense of personal identity. His intent was 
not to prove that the Fathers were Sabellians, (as your 
way of opposing him every where supposes,) but that 
they were not Arians. This you could not but know, if 
you know any thing: and therefore the method and way 
which you pitched upon, of writing against his book, 
was, to say the least of it, very unfair and disingenuous. 
You would have your readers believe that you have con- 
futed the Bishop, when in reality, after granting you all 
that you have been able to prove, it is not to the purpose, 
is no confutation of what the Bishop has asserted, but of 
another proposition which the Bishop himself had dis- 
owned, as much as you cando. The charge therefore of 
mistaking the question stands good against you; and, 
what is more, wilful mistaking, since you could not be 
ignorant that Bishop Bull did not intend to assert nwmeri- 
cal Unity in that sense wherein you oppose it. This is 
sufficient for me in defence of my charge. But for the 
clearer apprehension of Bishop Bull’s meaning in relation 
to this matter, I will next cite you some of his own 
words. 
€ Modest. Disquis. p. 31, Praef. f Reply, p. 7. 
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«As concerningsthe specific Unity of Persons in the 
“‘ blessed Trinity, such as is the union of swpposita, or 
“‘ persons, among things created, (for instance, of three 
“ men, Peter, Paul, and John, which are separate from 
“one another, and do not any way depend upon each 
‘© other as to their essence,) this the Fathers of the first 
‘ages never dreamed of. They acknowledged a very 
“ different union of the divine Persons, such as there is no 
‘‘ pattern of, no resemblance perfectly answering to it, 
whereby to illustrate it, among created beings. They 
‘explain the matter thus: that God the Father is, as I 
* said, the Head and Fountain of divinity, from whom 
‘¢ the Son and Holy Ghost are derived, but so derived as 
“ not to be divided from the Father’s Person, but they 
“are in the Father, and the Father in them, by a certain 
“ q@eprydonois, or inhabitation, so called, as I have shown 
“ at large. Defens. Fid. Nic. sect. iv. lib. 4. Petavius him- 
“ self contends that from this wepyywenoss, inhabitation, a 
<¢ numerical Unity may be inferred, Petav. lib. iv. cap. 16. 
“¢ It is certainly manifest that this explication can no way 
“ consist with the Arian hypothesis: and it is also mani- 
“ fest that Tritheism is excluded by it, and the Unity of 
‘< the Godhead made consistent with a real distinction of 
<< Persons.” 

Thus far Bishop Bull, in his answer to Gilbert Clarkes. 
He speaks much to the same purpose also in bis Defence 
of the Nicene Faith». “As to numerical Unity of sub- 
‘-stance of Father and Son, (which Huetius says was de- 
“‘ nied by Origen,) I can make it evident that Origen ac- 
«‘ knowledged that Unity as far as any of the earlier 


‘¢ Fathers, and even Athanasius himself acknowledged it : ° 


‘that is, Origen believed the Father, Son, and. Holy 
“¢ Ghost, though really three Persons, yet to have no 
“< divided or separate existence, (as three men have;) but 
“© to be intimately united and conjoined one with another, 
“‘ and to exist in each other, and (as I may so speak) to 


gs Bull, Posth. Works, p. 1004. h Bull. Def. Fid. Nic. p. 130, 
P 4% 
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“‘ pervade and permeate one another by an ineffable ags- 
“ yépyous, which the Schoolmen call inhabitation: from 
“‘ which inhabitation, Petavius asserts that a numerical 
** Unity must necessarily be inferred.” 

’ From this account of Bishop Bull, it is evident that he 
neither admitted specific Unity, nor numerical in your 
sense: and therefore it was very artificial of you to say that 
you knew not which of the two he intended, as if he 
must have meant one, when it is so plain that he meant 
neither, but utterly denied both. He did indeed assert, as 
you see, numerical Unity, but not in your sense, not in 
the Sabellian sense of personal identity. 

2. The second excuse you make for your impertinent 
manner of opposing Bishop Bull without contradicting 
him is, that you interpreted numerical essence as all the 
present orthodox do, whose cause Bishop Bull is sup- 
posed to espouse. So you tell us in the Preface to 
Modest Disquisitionsi, that. you dispute against. the con- 
substantiality, in no other than the numerical sense, as 
asserted by all the orthodox. Now, supposing it were 
certainly true, (as it is certainly false,) that all, who at 
present pass for orthodox, understood numerical essence in 
the same sense as you oppose it in; yet would it not be 
fair towards Bishop Bull, to put that sense upon him 
which he so fully and so constantly disowns and dis- 
claims. All that you should have done in this case, should 
have been to have observed, that Bishop Bull’s book is 
nothing to the purpose of the present orthodox, who are 
all Sabellians, inasmuch as he has only shown that the 
Fathers were not Arians, has not proved that. they were 
‘Sabellians. And you might have took notice on this oc- 
casion, how weak and inconsistent all the orthodox are, in 
receiving and applauding Bishop Bull’s book, a. book 
which has proved nothing which can serve their purpose ; 
a book which is so. far from asserting Sabellianism, that 
is, orthodoxy, (as it is called,) that it rather stands in di- 
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réct opposition to it. Now this would have been the fair 
open way, as well towards the present orthodox, as to- 
wards Bishop Bull. Towards the latter, because it is a 
certain truth that he has by no means served the cause of 
Sabelhanism, or of numerical Unity, in your sense: to- 
wards the former, because it might have given them an 
opportunity of explaining themselves upon this head; and 
they might take their choice, either to give up Bishop 
Bull and all the Fathers at once, or else “(wohiolt 3 is most 
likely) declare what you say of them to be pure calumny 
and defamation. For my part, I make no doubt but it is 
a slander upon them; and that you will be found at 
length to understand as little of the moderns,.as you do 
of the ancients. I have good reason for what I say, from 
one particular instance which I meet with in your Reply, 
p- 102. I am there represented, as having “departed from 
“ the general received doctrine of the Church, from the 
* fourth century to this present age,’ for no other reason 
but for saying, I mean *¢ a.real person and no mode.’’ Is 
it then really so, that all the orthodox, from the fourth 
century down to the present, have believed a person to be 
a mode, that is, in plain English, a manner; and three 
persons to be three manners ? Believe it that can: I have 
a much better opinion, nay, certain knowledge of them. 
The Catholics indeed, down from the fourth (I may say 
from the first) century, have believed that there is no dis+ 
parity of nature, no division of substance, no difference in 
any perfection between Father and Son; but that they are 
equally wise, equally infinite, equally perfect in all respects; 
differing only in this, that one is a Father, and the other a 
Son, one wnbegotten, and the other begotten, as a third is 
proceeding: and these three different manners or modes of 
existence distinguish the persons one from another, per- 
fectly alike and equal in all other respects. The phrase 
therefore of modes of existing, was not designed to denote 
the persons themselves, but their distinguishing characters. 
This is what Dr. South’s authorities sufficiently prove, 
“Gnd all that they prove; and, I presume, all that he meant. 
ES 
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For, though you are pleased to quote him against me, he 
is expressly for me, where he utterly denies “ ‘that the 
*¢ three divine Persons are only three modes of the Deity.” 
However that be, I take my accounts of the ancients from 
the ancients themselves. If you can find any one, I do 
not say of the fourth, but even of the sixth, or eighth 
century, to go no lower, laying it down for Catholic doc- 
trine that a person is a mode, it will be kind to oblige us 
with the discovery. As to the ancients, I will be bound 
to answer for them, that what you say of them from the 
fourth century is pure invention and romance: and as to 
moderns, I am very inclinable to hope, I make no scruple 
to believe, that you have misreported them as much as 
you have done the other. 

3. Your third and last excuse is, that numerical essence 
does and must signify what you pretend, and nothing 
else : and therefore it was right to fix it upon Bishop Bull, 
who must be supposed to maintain numerical Unity. This 
is your meaning, (Reply, p. 4.) though you seldom take 
care to express yourself clearly and distinctly. To this I 
answer first, that admitting.that your sense of numerical 
Unity is the only true and proper sense of it; yet does it 
not follow, that you have any right to fix your sense upon 
Bishop Bull in contradiction to his declared sentiments. 
If any man has a mind to use words in an improper sense, 
provided he gives but sufficient notice of it, he should not 
be rigorously dealt with for it, or have a sense imposed 
upon him which he utterly disclaims. A fair and candid 
adversary, in such a case, should make allowance for 
words, and attend to the thing. To make the best of it, 
it is very unkind and unfair, industriously to mistake an 
author’s meaning, in such a case, and to go about to con- 
fute what he certainly never intended to maintain; nay, 
what he is known to have denied and disclaimed. But to 
come a little closer to the point; How do you prove, 
after all, that yours is the only proper sense of numerical? 
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What if you should fail here, in the main point of all, 
wherein your great confidence lies, and for the sake of 
which you have raised all this dust upon Bishop Bull, 
and thrown scandal at large both upon ancients and mo- 
derns? It is very certain, that numerical or individual 
Unity has been and is maintained by Catholics, and Ca- 
tholics that abhorred Salellianism. Could you prove that 
your sense of numerical essence is the only proper sense, 
yet you can never prove that it is the only sense it has 
been used in: so that, at length, the dispute about it 
would be nothing more than a dispute about words. 

But I will give you a plain reason why you can never 
prove your sense of the words to be the only proper sense : 
it is because you can never fix any certain principle of in- 

_dividuation. It is for want of this, that you can never 
assure me, that three real Persons may not be, or are not, 
one numerical or individual substance. In short, you 
know not, precisely, what it is that makes one being, or 
one essence, or one substance. Here your metaphysics are 
plainly defective; and this it is that renders all your spe- 
culations upon that head vain and fruitless. Tell me 
plainly, is the divine substance present in every place, in 
whole or in part? Is the substance which is present here 
upon earth, that very individual numerical substance which 
is present in heaven, or is it not? Your answer to these 
questions may perhaps suggest something to you, which 
may help you out of your difficulties relating to the 
Trinity ; or else the sense of your inability to answer 
either, may teach you to be less confident in matters so 
much above you, and to confess your ignorance in things 
of this nature, as I freely do mine. 

You tell us very solemnly, (p. 4.) repeating it several 
times, that the same numerical essence neither doth nor 
can signify any more than one essence in number. Which 
is only telling us, that the same numerical essence is the 
same numerical essence; aye, that it is: and who doubts 
it? or who is the wiser for these weighty discoveries ? 

. How shall I ever know, from thence, that three real Per- 
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sons may not be, or are not, one numerical substance, one 
being, one God? You will suppose, without doubt, that 
one intellectual essence and one Person are equivalent and 
reciprocal. And I, on the other hand, will suppose the 
contrary, and then we are just as we began. You have 
not proved, nor ever can prove, that three real Persons 
may not be properly called one numerical substance. If 
you have all along gone upon the supposition that they 
cannot, you have shown that you can mistake, that you 
can beg the question, that you can wander from the point 
in hand, can trifle much and prove little, and that is all. 
The sum then of what I have pleaded to make good 
my charge of the first general fallacy is, that you haye 
set out wrong, mistook the very point in question, pur- 
sued your mistake all along, and followed your own wan- 
derings, instead of opposing Bishop Bull: that you have 
no excuse for understanding numerical essence as you do, 
either from Bishop Bull’s book, who never so understands 
it, or from the Catholic sense of it, ancient or modern, 
which is different from yours, or from the propriety of 
the phrase itself; which may, for any thing you know, 
admit of another sense, and which you have no way of 
confuting but by begging the question ; which is not con- 
futing, but rather tacitly acknowledging that it is not ca- 
pable of any confutation. So much for the first article : 
anly here I must be so just to you as to observe, that you 
do not always wander from the point in question. You 
do sometimes, indeed often, attempt to prove that the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers were of those principles which were 
afterwards called Arian. So far is pertinent, and is directly 
opposing Bishop Bull. But then 1 must observe farther, 
that lest you should happen, at length, to fail in your first 
point of proving the Fathers to have been Arians, you re- 
serve the other point, as what you can prove and can 
never fail of, namely, that they were not Sabellians : and. 
this is what the result of your arguments generally comes 
to, after you have carried them on as far as they can go. 
The first point is. what you seem most desirous of prov- 
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se 
. ce to prove the latter, rather than 
seem to have done nothing. 1 should here conclude this 
article, but that two or three incidental things should be 
taken notice of, which must come in here, or no where. 
I had observed ‘several guards which you had put in, in 
the general state of the question, as it were with design 
to secure a handsome retreat. You say, all the Ante- 
Wicene Fathers; when the most, or the generality might 
be eufficient. 1 had reason to observe this, because Bi- 
shop Bull had, in 2 manner, given up Lactantius: besides, 
that it is not necessary to assert that every writer (suppose 
Clemens of Rome, or Barnabas) has said enough in a 
short epistle, from whence it might certainly be inferred 
that their principles were the same with those of the Ni- 
cone Fathers. At is sufficient, if as many as speak plainly 
either way are on our side; and that none of the earlier 
writers contradict it, but are in the main favourable to us, 
and probably, if not demonstrably, ours. Another guard 
inserted was, which we ascrile to the Nicene Council, 
instead of, which was asserted by the Nicene Council. The 
reason 1 had to take notice of this is apparent from what 
hath been said. Numerical essence, rather than same 
essence, was another guard: and what use you make of it 
is visible enough. That this essence, the same numerical 
essence, (or Person, as you understand it,) was communi- 
cated to two other Persons, is what you demand to have 
proved: and you have some pretence for cavil at the 
word communicated. This 1 observed before: and your 
Reply * is, that what I “ call a pretence to quarrel at the 
“< word communicated, is indeed arguments produced against 


! Delence, li yp. WA. The general question is thus stated. 

Whether all tue Aute-Nisene Vethers professed the very same doctrine 
the xxmne wumerical exsence of the Father to have been communicated to the 
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“it, as it is stated by the Bishop, and which I durst not 
“ meddle with nor pretend to answer.” The reason of 
my not answering your cavils against the expression was, 
because it was foreign to my purpose, and because we 
were inquiring, whether Bishop Bull had truly and justly 
represented the ancients, not whether his doctrine (the 
same with the ancient doctrine) is liable to the, charge of 
contradiction. If you are able to prove any thing of that 
kind (as you are not) against Bishop Bull, it will hold 
equally against the ancients and him too; and is of dis- 
tinct consideration from the point which we are now 
upon. However, if our readers will pardon a small di- 
gression, I shall here examine those weighty arguments, 
which before, it seems, ** I durst not meddle with.” 

You object, (Pref. p. 21.) “ that the communication of 
“ the Father’s essence to a Person is inconceivable, because 
*< the Person must be supposed to have it, to be a Person.”’ 
This is nothing but cavilling ata popular way of expres- 
sion. In strictness of speech, the Person of the Son is the 
very thing which is derived, communicated, generated ; 
and the Father, in communicating his essence, generates 
the Person of the Son. 

You object farther ; “that if the same numerical essence 
** of the Father be communicated, then it isthe same nu- 
«‘ merical essence in both, only existing in a different 
‘* manner.’ To which I answer, if you mean by nume- 
rical essence, the same numerical Person, it is not commu- 
nicated at all: for the Person of the Father only communi- 
cates, the Person of the Son is communicated: and these 
two Persons, or Hypostases, constitute the same numerical 
essence ; which consequently, as personalized in the Son, 
is begotten, as personalized in the Father, unbegotien, that 
is, exists in a different manner. The two Persons exist 
after a different manner, which two Persons constitute one 
numerical essence ; and therefore I admit that the same 
numerical essence does exist in a different manner in the 
two Persons. 
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You object also, that “ the essence of the Father is 
‘“‘ unbegotten, the essence of the Son begotten, therefore 
“ both cannot be the same essence.”? That both cannot 
be the same Hypostasis, or Person, is very certain, for the 
reason which you give. But that two Hypostases, one 
unbegotten, the other begotten, may not constitute one 
substance, or essence, you have not shown. All these 
objections of yours turn only upon your mistaken sense 
of numerical essence, and amount to no more than a petitio 
principii; while you take for granted the thing in ques- 
tion, that there cannot be two real Persons in one sub- 
stance, or essence. I can tell you of some, whose judg- 
ment you much rely on, who must, upon their principles, 
allow, that the same nwmerical substance is both greater 
and less than the same numerical substance; is remote 
and distant from the same numerical substance; is con- 
tained in and contains the same numerical substance. (See 
my Defence, vol. i..p. 211.) They must likewise admit of 
being and being, in the same numerical being ; substance and 
substance, in the same numerical substance : as also demg 
and leing, where they cannot say leings, in the plural ; 
substance and substance, where they cannot say substances ; 
essence and essence, where they cannot say essences. (See 
my Defence,vol. i. p. 119, 120.) These things, perhaps, may 
appear new and strange to you; but if you please to con- 
sider them, they may be useful to convince you of your 
fundamental mistake in confining the phrase of numerical 
substance to one particular sense of your own ; and. may 
help to satisfy you that there is nothing absurd or contra- 
dictory in the supposition, that one and the same numeri- 
cal substance may be both begotten and unbegotten. You 
may also please to consider that though the Catholics 
(especially after they came to express themselves. accu- 
rately) would never, or very seldom, say, two substances, 
two essences, two spirits, two lights, two wisdoms, or two 
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wills, any more than two Gods or two Lords; yet they 
never scrupled to say substance of substance, essence of 
essence, spirit of spirit, light of light, wisdom of wisdom, 
will of will, in like manner, as God of God. All which is 
to intimate that the union is not numerical, in the Sabel- 
_lian, that is, in your sense: and yet it is numerical in an- 
other ; insomuch that you cannot here speak of substances, 
or essences, in the plural, as you may of things specifically 
united, and no more. 
You object farther®, “ that the same substance cannot 
* be subordinate to none in the Father, and yet subordi- 
‘nate in the Son or Holy Ghost.” Yes, it may, if three 
Persons can be one and the same substance, because these 
Persons may be subordinate one to another. Here, again, 
you suppose that three Persons cannot be one substance. 
And now, is not this shrewd arguing, thus perpetually to 
beg the question? You have one turn of wit more, and it 
is against interior production, which you pretend is such a 
** solid argument as I had the wit to leave unanswered.” 
Reply, p.6. This “interior production,” yousayp?, is “either 
“ the production of something or nothing.” Wonderful so- 
lid ! Well, what if it be the production of something ? For 
undoubtedly we do not mean it of a production of nothing, 
that is, of no production. Then you say it must be the 
production of something new, for a production is always 
of something new. Solid again! that an eternal produc- 
tion must be a production of something new. But you 
cannot conceive, it may be, how any production should be 
eternal. And what if you cannot conceive how any thing 
should be eternal? I expect a proof of you that it cannot 
be. Your supposing it cannot, will give me no satisfac- 
tion. I have now run through your little quirks and sub- 
tilties upon this head, which yet are not yours, but as old 
almost as the controversy; despised by men of sense all 
along, despised even by yourself thirty years ago; when, 
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with honour to yourself, and to the satisfaction and benefit 
of others, you wrote in defence of that ancient faith, which 
now you reyile and blaspheme. 

But to conclude this article, though I have, in civility 
towards you, considered your arguments drawn from the 
nature and reason of the thing, yet I must repeat my ob- 
servation, that we may have nothing to do with them, in 
our present inquiry relating to the ancients; because if 
they are of any weight, they are as much against the 
faith of the ancients themselves, as against Bishop Bull, 
who acknowledges no other mwmerical unity than the 
ancients acknowledged. Having made good my first 
charge, I proceed to a second. 

II. A second general fallacy4 was your arguing from 
the expressions of Arians (famous for dissembling, and 
equivocating) to those of the Ante-Nicene writers; men 
of a. very different stamp and character, and who were not 
under the like temptation of saying one thing and mean- 
ing another. I had observed that. you had recourse to 
this salvo, or fallacy, in order to elude the force of some 
high expressions (in respect of the Son’s divinity) which 
you met with in the Ante-Nicene writers. To this you 
reply, (p- 9-) 

1. That it, “is not fairly suggested, that you do this 
“‘when you find some expressions run pretty high and 
“ strong for the divinity of Christ: for, in all the places 
‘‘ referred to, there is no expression of that nature but in 
“ the last.”’ If you please to look back to your Proemium, 
(p. 4, 5+) you will there find that you have made use of 
the fallacy. which I charge you with, as a general answer 
to invalidate the force of most, or all Bishop Bull’s testi- 
monies, You observe that the acknowledging of Christ 
to be ** God of God,” or * God before the worlds,” was 
common to many who were utter enemies to the Nicene 
faith. You go on to prove this farther by the author of 
the Opus Imperfectum, which author you pronounce an 
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Arian. You proceed to observe from Bishop Bull him- 
self, that the Arians scrupled not any of the Catholic 
forms of speech, save only the term consubstantial. They 
would say, for instance, that the Son was “ begotten out 
“‘ of the Father himself,” and was “true God ;”’ and they © 
rejected with indignation the charge of making the Son a 
creature. Now, what could be your meaning in these 
remarks, but to insinuate to your reader, that let him 
meet with ever so high expressions of the Son’s divinity 
among the Ante-Nicene writers; yet, unless they have 
the very word consubstantial, they might possibly, or pro- 
bably, mean no more than the Arians did after by the 
same or the like expressions? This is the fallacy which I 
complained of, and which you often occasionally recur to, 
both in your book and prefaces, to weaken the force of 
Bishop Bull’s authorities. ' Some of the places where you 
do this, I referred to in my Defence, which the reader 
that has a mind to it may turn to; and I do not yet see 
that I have suggested any thing ut what is both fair and 
true. 

2. A second evasion you have in your Reply (p. 5.) is, 
that you said sometimes Arians and Semiarians, whereas 
I have represented you, as if you had said Arians only. 
I do not see that this is at all material. If either Arians 
or Semiarians used Catholic expressions without a Catho- 
lic meaning, they come so far under the same predica- 
ment of dissembling and equivocating : and that both were 
notoriously guilty of so doing, is clear from all history of 
those times. The Semiarians in particular were often 
charged with it, both by Catholics and Anomeans. You 
say, farther, that you likewise join mostly with them 
some of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. But you will never 
be able to show that those Ante-Nicene Fathers were of 
different principles from the Council of Nice: so that’ 
your joining them with the others was either foreign to 
the point, or supposing the very thing in question. 
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3. You reply, thirdly, (p. 10.) that ‘ sure it must be a 
* very uncharitable censure to pronounce of near a thous 
‘¢ sand bishops convened at Antioch, Seleucia, Sirmium, 
«¢ Ariminum, and elsewhere, that they were a pack of 
“ hypocrites and equivocating knaves.”’ To which I make 
answer, first, that I know not how you will be able to 
make out near your number. If you add the numbers of 
the several councils, you may probably reckon many of 
the same men twice or thrice over. Neither were the 
men that made up those councils all of them Arians. 
There were but eighty of the whole four hundred at Ari- 
minum really Arians. So that probably three hundred 
and twenty were imposed upon by the rest, and the charge 
of equivocating lies upon the eighty only. And it is evi- 
dent, not only from Athanasius, but also from Sulpicius 
Severus, and St. Jerome, and indeed from all the histo- 
rians, and all the accounts we have of that Council, that 
the Arians at Ariminum carried their point by equcvoca- 
tion and wile; and that the Catholics, most of them, were 
imposed upon by double entendres. They went upon those 
charitable principles which you are pleased to recommend. 
They could not imagine there was so much Jatent in- 
sincerity and guile, under so many fine words and fair 
pretences from men of their own order. 

2. I answer, secondly, that there may be some diffe- 
rence between charging men with equivocation and calling 
them knaves. There is a reverend Doctor, whom I scruple 
not to charge with equivocating. He says, in a prefaces, 
he has many things which hinder him from receding from 
the belief of Christ’s true divinity : and it is well known 
what he once meant by Christ’s true divinity, when he 
wrote a Tractt with that title in defence of it. Who 
would not charitably believe, from hence, that he still 
retained the same faith in the same true divinity ? But see 


s Ut verum fatear, multa sunt que me impediunt quo minus a sententia 
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what he means by Christ’s true divinity, (Disq. Mod. 
p- 254.) where he commends Justin Martyr for maintain - 
ing Christ’s true divinity, making this an argument of it, 
that Justin’s sentiments were clearly opposite’ to the doc- 
trine of the Nicene Council. Hence it is manifest that 
the Doctor equivocates in the phrase true divinity. The 
fact I maintain ; but if from thence you will infer that he 
is an equivocating knave, remember that the inference is 
yours, and not mine. o ; 
4. You reply, fourthly, as from Sozomen, “ that when 
“* the Arians first appeared, many bishops, a considerable 
** number of the clergy, and no small part of the people 
** favoured his party; and that two synods convened at 
“ Bithynia and Palestine, wrote to their brethren to com- 
** municate with those Arians, as being orthodox.” And 
_ here you ask, “ Were all those holy men and able judges, 
“ those synods, bishops, clerks, and laity, a pack of hypo- 
“ critical dissemblers and equivocating knaves 2” No; I 
charitably believe otherwise. The synods, bishops, clerks, 
and laity, who received the Arians as orthodox, were not, 
probably, the equivocating knaves, (as you choose to ex- 
press it,) but the Arians: who, by fair words and artful 
confessions, appeared to be what they were not, and so 
were received as orthodox. You will remember that the 
prineipal of those holy men and able judges that promoted 
Arius’s interest in the Synod of Bithynia, was Eusebius 
of Nicomedia; the same man that afterwards professed 
xhis assent and consent to the Nicene Creed, as the true 
Catholic faith; and excused his not consenting to the 
anathematixing of Arius upon this foot, that he thought 
Arius had been much misrepresented, and that he knew 
from Arius’s own letters that he was not the man that 
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the Council took him to be. Now if Eusebius, the prin- 
cipal man of the Synod of Bithynia, was thus imposed 
upon by Arius’s fair pretences, no doubt but he repre- 
sented Arius’s case to the Synod, as favourably as he 
himself had conceived of it: and then no wonder if a man 
was received as orthodox, who was really believed to be 
orthodox. If you think that Eusebius, all the while, knew 
that Arius was not orthodox, in my sense of the word; 
admitting that, yet he might, for any thing I know, re- 
present him as such then, as well as he did after: if so, 
the only equivocating knave might be Eusebius of Nico- 
media; the rest might be imposed upon by his represent- 
ations and colourings. Holy men and able judges can 
Judge no otherwise of facts but as they are reported: and 
how could it be remedied, if Arius happened to get good 
testimonials, though himself an ill man? But enough of 
this matter: as to the Arian custom of eguivocating, and 
thereby imposing upon honest men, the fact being plain, 
I shall insist.no longer upon it, only referring to a few 
authorsy who give a summary account of it. 

Ill. A third general fallacy, just hinted in my Defence, 
(p- 287.) was, your arguing against the faith of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, in respect of .Christ’s real divinity, from 
this topic; that they often distinguish God from Christ 
and.call the Father God absolutely. 

Here again you complain of me for unfair dealing. 
But how, or wherein am I unfair towards you? You say 
(Reply, p. 11.) “ that your first instance of this nature is 
* from the epistle of Clemens Romanus, where he con- 
 stantly separates (distinguishes you mean) Jesus Christ 
‘from that-God, whom he styles the true and only God, 
‘* but.never once calls him God.” If this answer be any 
thing pertinent, {I suppose your meaning is, that your 
argument did not turn upon this, that Christ was distin- 


y Bull. Def. Fid. Nic. p. 293. Cave’s Life of Athanasius, Cave, Epist: 
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guished from God; but upon these farther considerations, 
that Christ is constantly so distinguished by Clemens, and 
never once called God. You may, if you please, call all 
those considerations put together, one argument: but 
they appeared to me to be distinct and several. You ob- 
‘serve 2 of Clemens, that he perpetually distinguishes 
Christ from God, (Christum a Deo perpetuo distinguit.) 
This was one consideration, or presumption in favour 
of your principles. A second you add immediately after, 
Deum vero ne semel nuncupat, But he never calls Christ 
God. You proceed to illustrate your first observation by 
such instances as these following ; that Clemens wishes 
grace and peace to the Corinthians from Almighty God, 
by Jesus Christ ; that he introduces (chap. xx.) the great 
Creator and Lord of the Universe distributing his blessings 
by Jesus Christ ; that Christ was sent of God, chap. xlii. 
and that the Apostles had their commission by Christ 
from God, chap. xliii.. Now to what purpose were these 
several instances produced, except you intended them as 
so many arguments against Clemens’s believing Christ to 
be consubstantial with him whom alone he calls God, and 
from whom he distinguishes Christ ? But I insist upon it, 
that there is no weight at all in this argument. Nothing 
has been more common with writers, who have fully be- 
lieved the doctrine of a coeternal Trinity, than this manner 
of speaking ; especially when they have been thinking on 
another subject, and had no occasion to speak of Christ’s 
divinity. And what if Clemens, or Polycarp, or any other 
writer, in a short epistle, or tract, has spoke of the Father 
only, under the title of God, and of the Son as Lord, or 
Saviour, or High-Priest ? How often might the same thing 
be observed in modern treatises, or ‘sermons of very or- 
thodox men? I see no consequence that can be justly 
drawn against our principles from these premises. And 
if Clemens called the Father the only God, or only true 
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God, though that be a distinct argument from the for- 
mer; yet neither does it prove any thing more than the 
otlier, as I have shown in another place?. 

But you refer me to some collections of yours in another 
book» from Origen; who, it seems, in his book against 
Celsus, distinguishes and separates (so you say, p., 12.) 
Christ from him who is God above all; and. declares, 
in the name of the generality of Christians, that Christ is 
not the God above all. This is not pertinent to the 
point in hand, having no relation to the fallacy I charged 
you with, nor belonging to the book which I was ani- 
madvyerting upon. But that I may not stand upon niceties 
with you, I will give you an answer to this new pretence, 
It is very certain that Origen never intended to deny that 
Christ is God above all; because all Catholics’, (I might 
say heretics too for the most part,) both before and after 
Origen’s time, as well as Origen himself, understood 
‘Rom. ix. 5. of God the Son, there styled 2a} wdvrwy Ozis, 
or God above ail. Yet there is a certain sense in which 
the ancients have denied Christ to be the God above ail; 
namely, when so understood as to make Christ the very 
Person of the Father, as the Sabellians understood it4, or 
to set him alove the Father®, or above the Creator’ of the 
world, as some other heretics pretended. In this latter 
sense it is, that Origen denies the Son to be God above 
all; as he had reason to do, because it would have been 
denying his subordination and sonship, and inverting the 
order of the Persons, to-have asserted that Christ was in 
any sense above the Father, or so God above all, as to 
have the Creator, or Father, subordinate to him. 

Notwithstanding all this, Origen himself, in the very 
page before that which you refer to, asserts and maintains 


a Sermon iv. vol. ii. b Pref. de S. Script. Interpr. p. 34, 35. 
¢ See the testimonies in Mills; and my Sermons, vol, ji. p. 133. 
4 Vid. Apost. Constit. lib. vi. cap. 26. Pseud-Ignat, Ep. ad Tars. cap. 9. 
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the Catholic docttine in full and express terms, the very 
same doctrine that we contend for at this day. For, hav- 
ing objected to Celsusé the worship of many Gods, telling 
him that if he would be consistent with his principles, he 
should not talk of the kingdom of God, in the singular, 
but of Gods, in the plural; he then bethinks himself that 
the argument might be retorted upon Christians, as wor- 
shipping two Gods, viz. the Father and Christ. Here was 
the critical place; here, if any where, we shall see of 
what principles Origen was. Well, how does Origen 
get rid of the objection? Not by saying that the Father 
only is God, in a proper sense: not by saying that the 
Father is swpreme God, and the Son another God under 
him. No; he was wiser than to make himself ridiculous 
to Jew and Gentile, by such a weak answer. But he 
solves the difficulty by asserting the Unity of Father and 
Son: and, after he had guarded his assertion from any 
Sabellian construction, he triumphantly closes up all in 
these words; ‘“‘ We therefore, as I have shown, worship 
“one God, the Father and Son®.” Thus he at once 
cleared the Christian doctrine from Polytheism, and made 
good the charge against the Pagans. | 
From what hath been said it may appear, that Origen 
has denied no more than all Catholics deny, namely, that 
the Father is subordinate to the Son; and has asserted as 
much as any Catholic contends for. We do not say that 
Christ is that Person who is ordinarily and eminently 
styled God above all; nor that he is im any sense or re- 
spect above the Creator, or above God the Father, being 
subordinate to him; but we assert that he is essentially 
one God with him who is the Father, and, as such, is 
God above all: and this very doctrine is plainly Origen’s, 
as well as ours. You have forced me into this digression, 
by mnaking ‘your objection in a wrong place; and there- 
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fore let that be my excuse to the reader for it. Now I 
‘return. | 

I have run through the three general fallacies which I 
charged you with. Your feeble endeavours to take them 
off prove ineffectual: and they now return upon you with 
the greater force. 

I am next to consider the particular defects. But, be- 
fore I proceed farther, it will here be proper to remove a 
complaint of yours, which you repeat more than once: it 
is a complaint of my management and conduct relating to 

- your book. . 

You tell me (p. 2.) that I ‘ have not defended any of 
“the Bishop’s arguments which you had produced and 
“€ answered; nor made any reply to those numerous ar- 
“‘ guments which you produced from the Ante-Nicene 
« Fathers against mine and the Bishop’s sentiments,” 
In another place you say thus, (p. 57.) “ He is obliged, 
«if he would indeed defend the Bishop, to invalidate and 
“© refute the answers that I have given to all his argu- 
¢‘ ments, and to do this entirely, and not by culling out 
<¢ two or three instances, and Jeaving all the rest in their 
«“ full strength; that being in all the other cases, to leave 
‘‘ the Bishop in the lurch.” 

By all this you seem to think that Bishop Bull’s cele- 
brated performance is in some danger of sinking in its 
character, if your Modest Disquisitions be not particu- 
larly answered, paragraph by paragraph ; and that I ought 
to have paid so much respect to your Work, as either not 
to have meddled at all with it, or to have attended you all 
the way through it. Now, as to this matter, I will here 
frankly declare to you my real thoughts, in the following 
particulars. ; 

1. In the first place, I am so far from apprehending 
any danger to Bishop Bull, and his cause, from your 
book, that I should never have given myself the trouble 
of remarking at all upon it, had it not been given out to 

. English readers (who must take such things on trust) 
that Bishop Bull’s famed piece would receive an answer, 
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such as should satisfy all learned and unprejudiced per- 
sons. I knew that a Latin book could do no harm, but 
among those that could read Latin: and such I thought 
might, for the most part, be very safely trusted, having 
Bishop Bull’s book to compare with yours, which alone 
is sufficient to answer for itself, with men of any judg- 
ment. The danger was not from the book itself, but from 
the reports made of it: and it concerned me to take care 
that English readers might not be imposed upon; which 
was one principal motive of my doing what T did. 

2. I considered farther, that this controversy being of 
all others the most nice and intricate, and in which it is 
the easiest for a writer, that has a mind to it, to confound 
and puzzle such readers as have not been conversant in 
it; 1 say, I considered that it might be useful even to 
some Latin readers to point out the principal flaws and 
fallacies in your performance, which when done, your 
whole’ book is in a manner answered; or however an- 
swered as far as is needful, to prevent any honest man’s 
being imposed upon by it. . 

3. You will give me leave to tell you, with all due 
respect, (however frankly,) that a writer who begins, and 
proceeds as you do, has no reason to expect an answer 
paragraph by paragraph; because there is a shorter and 
much better way of dealing with authors that are not 
careful to write pertinently. Who, do you imagine, would 
be at the trouble of telling you a hundred times over, 
that this argument is good against the Sabellians, and in 
such a sense of numerical essence as is not to the purpose ; 
but in Bishop Bull’s sense, and in the true sense, the ar- 
gument is of no weight at all? One short general answer 
is sufficient in such a case; and is in reality as long as 
the objection, which is only repetition of the same thing. 
Had you stated the question fairly, kept close to the point 
in hand, arguing pertinently at least, if not solidly, all 
along, directly opposing that, and that only, which Bishop 
Bull undertook to prove; then indeed it might have con- Z% 
cerned us to attend upon you all the way through, and to! 
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have defended the Bishop against your attacks. But when, 
instead of this, you set out upon.a wrong foot, and wan- 
der wide and far from the mark you should have aimed 
at: when, instead of attacking Bishop Bull directly, you 
encounter for the most part a phantom of your own, and 
fight with your shadow: in such a case as this, we have 
no need to be solicitous about the Bishop. Those for- 
midable preparations, which might be otherwise apt to 
strike terror into us, are happily diverted another way : 
all we have now left to do, is to stand by unconcerned, 
look on, and smile. These are my reasons, why I hold 
myself excused from making any more particular answer 
to your numerous arguments, as you are pleased to call 
them. You may give us leave to judge how far our 
cause may be endangered by what you have done: and 
if we who are friends to the Bishop and his cause, are in 
no pain about either, nor at all afraid of leaving them. in 
the lurch, you may be very easy. Now I proceed to 
make good the particulars of the charge upon you: mis- 
quotations, misconstructions, misrepresentations, reviving of 
old and trite objections, concealing the answers, &c. These, 
I think, reach to about twenty particulars, which shall 
all be considered in the same order as laid down in my 
Defence. 

I. I charged you‘ with a misquotation* of Polycarp’s 
Doxology, recorded in. the Epistle of the Church of 
Smyrna... You left out, as I said, the two most material 
words, av ard, on which the Bishop’s argument chiefly 
depended. You acknowledge in your Reply (p- 13-) that 
you left those words out; and the reason you give is, 
because “ they are neither in the edition of Bishop Usher, 
‘¢ nor of Cotelerius, from whom you cited the passage.” 
This answer, give me leave to say, is more unkind to 
yourself than the charge I made. I had compared the 
different readings of the Doxology in the two editions, 
Eusebius’s and Bishop Usher’s. 1 considered, that if you 
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should pretend to follow Bishop ‘Usher and Cotelerius, 
you had falsified in two places, changing ye’ & into ov &, 
and xai avedpars into éy avejpari, which are very material 
alterations. But if you should pretend to copy from 
Eusebius, there you had left out otv air. The latter 
being a sin of omission only, and more excusable than 
putting words into the text, I chose to fix the charge 
there where it might fall the lightest, and seem rather a 
slip than any ill design. I had another reason, why I was 
willing to charge it as an omission out of the text of Eue 
sebius; and that was because Bishop Bull had followed 
Eusebius’s copy. Now if you had a mind to take another 
reading from Usher and Cotelerius, you should have given 
notice that Bishop Bull had made use of a faulty copy, 
before you had triumphed over him; and should have 
observed that Usher’s and Cotelerius’s reading was the 
true one. But not a word do you say of this; and the 
reason of your deep silence, in this respect, is very evi- 
dent. Bishop Bull’s argument was strong and good, ac- 
cording to Eusebius’s reading: and according to Usher’s 
and Cotelerius’s, it would have been still stronger and 
fuller. Since therefore neither of the readings would serve 
your purpose, you lay aside both, and invent a new one 
of your own!: and then you might securely insult over 
the learned Prelate, having a text and comment both of 
your own contriving. 

But, you say, the words, “as they lie'in Eusebius thus, 37 
* atré oby adt@, (you mean 8 8 ody atrp,) want good sense, it 
“ being improper to say by the Son be glory to the Father 
“ with the Son.” Be it proper or improper, you ought to cite 
passages of authors as you find them: besides that very 
wise men, ancient and modern, have judged the expres- 
sion very proper: and it will be thought that the com- 
pilers of our Communion Office, who scrupled not to Say by 


1 The readings of the passage. 
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whom, and with whom, &c. understood what good sense is, 
as well as the Modest Inquirer. 

II. A second misquotation™ I charged™ upon you was 
of a passage in Athenagoras®. You was pleased to change 
wads avrov into wpds atrov, for no reason that I could see, 
but to make a weak insinuation against the divinity of 
God the Son. In your Reply (p. 13.) you say; “ Now 
“¢ this, I confess, is casually done, but (you mean and) 
** without design.”’ But these casual. slips have an ill 
appearance, especially in so noted a place as this of 
ohn abet You could not forget that this very mods 
adrod, in Athenagoras, i is what we set a particular note 
and value upon, as showing that the ancients did not 
always say 8/ adrod only, in respect of the Son’s part or 
office in the work of creation, but sometimes apds adrot, a 
phrase which may express the efficient cause, and is not 
liable to the same exceptions as the phrase 8y’ airod. Now, 
to falsify a testimony of this kind, though caswally, be- 
trays however great negligence or oscitancy. You ob- 
serve that ab eo tanquam exemplari, serves as well your 
turn, as ad eum tanquam exemplar. That is, if we will 
allow you your construction. But you cannot make the 
former so easily, or so probably, out of aegis adrod, as the 
latter, out of apis airév: besides that by changing pis 
airod into weds atrdy, you took from us one sense of the 
words which we might think it proper to insist upon, 
namely, that of an efficient cause. Upds airod, if it may 
be construed your way, may also be construed another 
way, and perhaps more naturally: and therefore we take 
it not well to be deprived of any advantage which the 
text gives us. I must however observe, that whatever 
your design was from these words, they will not answer 
your purpose, even though we should admit your con- 
struction. For no consequence can be drawn against our 
principles, from the consideration of the Son’s being the 
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exemplar, after which all things were made ; unless you 
can imagine that he was an exemplar to himself. 

III. The third thing I charged you with P, was a mis- 
construction 1 of a celebrated passage in Methodius". The 
passage I had produced in my Defence, to prove the eter- 
nal generation of the Son, as Bishop Bull also had done’. 
You expressed yourself somewhat obscurely in answer to 
the Bishop. Only this was plain from your words, (frustra 
presule renitente,) that you intended something opposite 
to the Bishop, and insinuated to your reader that this 
quotation of Methodius proved the very contrary to what 
the Bishop alleged it for. Now the Bishop had cited. it 
in proof of the consubstantiality and coeternity of the Son: 
to which purposes it is indeed as full and clear as any can 
be desired. You are pleased however in borin Reply 
(p- 15.) to object as follows. 

1. That “ to say that the Son of God was preexistent 
‘* before the ages in the heavens, is to say no more than all 
‘the Arians and Semiarians have asserted, &c.”? But the 
force of the Bishop’s argument and mine did not lie in 
the words api aidvav (though they are not without their 
weight t, however the Arians or Semi-Arians might equwi- 
vocate,) but in those other words of Methodius, that the 
Son was, did not become, a Son; that he had no new Jfilia- 
tion; that he is always the same; and in Methodius’s 
guarding against the supposition of a temporal generation, 
by his explaining it of a temporal manifestation only. 
Why do you overlook and conceal the main points where- 
in our argument consisted, and make reply only to that 
which neither Bishop Bull nor I laid any stress upon? 
But it was prudent, it may be, to pass over what could 
not be answered. 

2. You object to us some other passages of Methodius 


P Defence, vol. i, p. 288. 
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to confront ours with. He calls the Father dvapyos apyi, 
a principium, that had no beginning. "So you translate : 
might you not as well have rendered it, @ beginning that 
had no beginning? But that would not have served your 
purpose; the true rendering is, a principiwm or head, that 
has no principium or head. But you had a mind to the 
words no beginning, to insinuate as if Methodius had said 
this of God the Father in contradistinction to God the 
‘Son, who had a beginning; though Methodius says no 
such thing. He says indeed that the Son is 2ey%, a prin- 
ciple or head, after the Father: that is, the Son is the 
fountain of all things after the Father; not in time, but 
in order ; the Father being always primarily considered as 
Head and Father of the Son. The sum then of what Me- 
thodius has there said, is that the Son has a Father, and that 
the Father has none. What Catholic would ever scruple 
to assert the same thing? No one ever doubted but that 
the Father alone was dvapyoc, the Son not avaeyxos in this 
sense #. 

3. You object, thirdly, the following words, (for I see 
not the sense,) “ Methodius adds that these words might 
‘¢ be congruously applied to him, (the Son,) In the begin- 
<< ning God created the heaven and the earth; and those 
“ of Solomon, The Lord created me the beginning of. his 
“ ways.’ Now what can an English reader make of 
these two passages, as you have represented them and 
tacked them together? From the last of them, I suppose, 
he is to understand that the Son was created, according to 
Methodius. But then what will he make of the text out 
of Genesis? Is he to understand that the Son was created 
with the heavens and the earth, in the beginning ? So one 
might think, and you are very indifferent, I perceive, 
what your English reader may apprehend, provided you 
may but seem to have something to say, and something 
that may reflect dishonour on the Son of God. As to the 
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passage in Genesis, Methodius interprets 2v épx7, (which- 
we render in the beginning,) in the Principle ; understand- 
ing by Principle God the Son, in whom all things were 
created, according to St. Paul, Coloss. i. 17, Now since, 
according to Methodius, all things whatever were created 
in the épyi, a. e. in God the Son, it is plain that he 
exempts him from the number of creatures. As to the 
other text, out of Solomon’s Proverbs, you have, without 
any ground or warrant from Methodius, rendered éxrive 
created, instead of appointed or constituted. The meaning 
probably is, according to Methodius, that the Father 
appointed, or constituted, God the Son as the apy}, the 
principium, foundation, or head over all creatures. This 
kind of construction of that place of the Proverbs, appears 
to have been known and received in the Church some 
time before Methodius; as is plain from Dionysius of 
Rome*, his comment upon the text: which was after- 
wards countenanced by Eusebiusy, and other Catholic 
writers 2, Athenagoras, much earlier than any of them, 
must have understood the text nearly in the same sense. 
For after he had declared expressly against the Son’s be- 
ing made or created, asserting his procession from the Fa- 
ther to be a kind of substratum or support for the world 
of creatures to subsist in, receiving from thence their 
proper forms, order, and perfection ; he immediately cites 
this text out of the Proverbs, as confirming his senti- 
ments *. To return to Methodius: he barely cités the text 
to prove that Christ was prior to the creation, and that 
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all creatures had their subsistence in him. He is not so 
particular in explaining the sense of étioe, as Dionysius 
of Rome, or Eusebius: but it is more than probable that 
he understood it much in the same sense. Certain it is, 
that your construction of him is entirely unwarranted ; 
and not only so, but contradictory to the author’s known 
principles elsewhere. Upon the whole, you have not been 
able to answer Bishop Bull’s citations out of Methodius, 
nor to make good your own pretences against Metho- 
dius’s orthodoxy. Instead of taking off one misconstruc- 
tion which I had charged you with, you have only added 
to it: and have been so far from acquitting yourself of 
your first offence, that you have more than doubled it. 

IV. A fourth thing which I charged> upon you, was a 
misrepresentation and misconstruction® of a passage in 
Dr. Cave4. I blamed you for insinuating as if Dr. Cave 
had said or meant, that many or most of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers were against the divinity and eternity of Christ. 
That you really intended to insimuate as much is con- 
fessed in your Reply, where you tell me (p. 26.) that * the. 
“ natural import of the words” (Dr. Cave’s words) “ con- 
< tains a full confutation of the whole design of my book, 
« which is to prove that all the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
< maintained the consubstantiality of the Son with the 
<¢ Father, and the eternal generation of the Son.” 

I have not mistaken then as to the matter of fact, that 
you really did insinuate what I had charged you with. 
That you was to blame for so doing, will easily be made 
appear as plainly as the other. Two things I before ob- 
served; 1st, That Dr. Cave’s words ought not, without a 
manifest necessity, to have been interpreted to a sense 
directly opposite to his well known and often declared 
sentiments. 2d, That there was no such manifest necessity 
+n the case before us; but rather some probable grounds, 
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even from the passage itself, for interpreting Dr. Cave’s 
words otherwise than you have done. Now as to Dr. 
Cave’s real sentiments, relating to the faith of the Ante- 
Nicene writers, I appeal to the passages appearing in the 
margin®. You may there see that Dr. Cave looked upon 
the eternity of the Son as part of the Christian faith from 
the very infancy of the Church; that it had been constantly 
taught by the Catholic Fathers; and that none but mere 
strangers to antiquity could make any question of it: that 
the most effectual way to confute Arians, &c. is, after 
Scripture, to appeal to the constant universal consent of 
the ancients; with more to the’ same purpose. Is this 
the man whom you quote on your side? I may add that 


¢ Aiternitatem Filii, ejusque cdvigouoy 7% doxn ro sivas (quemadmodum 
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allegatam SS. Scripture auctoritatem, constantem et wniversalem veterum 
consensum ad partes nostras advocemus. Expertus est id Theodosius Impe- 
rator an. 383. quando Catholicos Episcopos cum Arianis, Macedonianis, Eu- 
nomianis, coacta synodo, confligere vellet; suadebat potius Nectario et 
Agellio, qui ipsum consuluerant, Sisinnius, ut interrogarent hereticos istos 
num admitterent illos doctores atque interpretes Scripturarum, qui ante 
ecclesie dissidium floruissent. Cav, Ep. Apolog. p. 22. Vid. etiam p. 17. 

Monebo tantum, in Patrum Scriptis Dogmata Philosophica a fidei articu- 
‘Us probe esse distinguenda. In his, S. Literis et Catholice traditioni strictius 
se alligant, et in Ret SUMMA OMNES CONVENIUNT: in illis majori utuntur 
libertate, et opiniones sepius adhibent que in philosophorum scholis venti- 
lari solebant; quin et in explicandis fidei mysteriis quandoque voces e 
schola Platonica petitas admovent, sed ad Christianum sensum accommo- 
datas. Ibid. p. 48. * 

Profiteatur (J. Clericus) se cum Ecclesia Catholica agnoscere, Deum esse 
essentia unum, Personis trinum, nempe Unitatem. in Trinitate, et Trinita- 
tem in unitate se colere ac venerari; credere se, Jeswm Christum verum esse 
et eternum Dei Filium, Patri vero dzotciv, et cvveidio-——tunc demum in- 
telligemus fidem ejus in principibus his doctrine Christiane capitibus, rectam 
esse, orthodoxam, et tam sacre Scripture, quam primeve antiquitati con- 
gruam. Cuv. Ep, Apolog. p. 107. 
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his Apologetical Epi uns much upon this topic, to 
vindicate the primitive Fathers against such aspersions as 
you, among bees too apt to throw upon them: and: 
there needs nothing more to show that he was perfectly 
in my sentiments as to that particular, and directly oppo- 
site to yours. You may say, perhaps, that Dr. Cave was 
inconsistent with himself; and at different times, upon 
different occasions, asserted repugnant propositions. But, 
with submission, I think it a piece of justice due to every 
author, especially one that has bore a character in the 
learned world, to suppose otherwise of him, till it can be 
evidently made appear, that. he has contradicted in one’ 
lace what he had laid down in another. If there be any 
room left for a favourable and candid interpretation, it 
ought to be admitted. I before observed to you, that 
there was no manifest necessity of interpreting that pas- 
sage of Dr. Cave, as you do. He recounted about seven 
errors of Lactantius, referring to others unnamed: and in 
those, he says, many of the ancients concurred with him. 
By in those, he might possibly mean in some or other of 
them, not in every single particular. To make it thé more 
probable that he really meant no more, I observed that de 
divinitate stood as a distinct article, and might be con- 
strued. of the Deity. Lactantius held very absurd notions 
of the Deity, as great errors as any could be. Could 
Dr. Cave take notice of many smaller slips, and never 
allude to those which were the greatest of all? And yet 
you cannot pretend to say that many, or indeed any of 
the primitive Fathers concurred with Lactantius in those 
‘errors concerning the Deity. From whence I justly con- 
cluded that the words in quibus, were not to be strictly 
understood of all and singular the errors noted. 

To this you reply, that Lactantius says of God, that he 
is the Father of all things, “ whose beginning cannot be 
<‘ comprehended ;” as if this were all that Lactantius had 
said. Does he not plainly assert that God had a beginning, 
and that he made himselff? You observe farther, that this 


f Verum quia fieri non potest quin id quod sit, aliqguando esse ceperit ; 
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is fully explained by himself lib. ii. cap. 8. where he says, 
** God only who is not made, is from himself, as we 
« showed in the first book.” And what if he speaks right 
here? Does it follow that he has not said what he really 
has said in another place? Besides, if you please to admit 
the same candour of interpreting one place by another, I 
can show you also where he has spoke very orthodoxly 
of God the Son’; and can as easily acquit him of the 
charge of heresy with respect.to God the Son, as you can 
acquit him of the like charge in respect of God the Fa- 
ther. In a word, his errors and .contradictions in both 
points are visible enough: and give me leave to think 
that Dr. Cave might see them; and might allude to ‘one 
in the article de divinitate, and to the other i in the words, 
de eterna Filii existentia. For, surely, iterviee he would 
not have put de and de, but would rather have expressed 
it as one article, thus; de divinitate atque eterna existen- 
tia Filit; and then have proceeded with another de, toa 
new article. Upon the whole, you can never make good 
your point from this passage of Dr. Cave, which is not 
only capable of a different construction from yours, but 
most.naturally and most probably requires it. 

You would insinuate (Reply, p. 30.) from another pas- 
sage of Dr. Cave, where he is speaking of Origen, that 
Origen’s supposed errors relating to the Trinity were not, 
in Dr. Cave’s judgment, contrary to any “ article of the 
‘¢ Church, or Apostolical,traditions :” which again is do- 
ing that good man a second injury, instead of making 
satisfaction for the first. Dr. Cave does not say that his 
supposed errors relating to the Trinity were not contrary 
to “any article of the Church ;” but only that many of 
Origen’ s censured opinions were not: and what sort of 
opinions Dr. Cave meant, he himself tells us in the yery 
place referred toh; namely, ‘intricate questions that 


consequens € est ut, quando nihil ante eum fuerit, ipse ante ommia ex seipso 
sit procreatus.—— Deus ipse se fecit. Lactant. lib. i, cap. 7, p. 32. 

8 Vid. Lactant. lib. iv. cap. 9. 

h Histor. Liter. vol. i. p. 77. 
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« had been ra in the schools of the philoso- 
*< phers, and some “notions of his own invention that were 
© minus comm not so just or accurate as they should 
‘be.’ Now what i is this to our present purpose? See 
the passages of Dr. Cave before cited, sufficiently show- 
ing that he thought the doctrine of the Trinity to be a 
fundamental ‘* article of the Church,” and an “ apostoli- 
*¢ cal tradition.” But I am weary of attending you through 
so many trifling pretences. To conclude this head: the 
most that can be made out of Dr. Cave’s expressions, 
here or elsewhere, is no more than this, that some of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, in some places of their works, ex- 
pressed themselves sometimes improperly Ys incautiously, or, 
it may be, now and then dangerously, in respect of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, before the meaning of terms was 
adjusted and settled ; and those articles reduced to a more 
certain and more accurate form of expression. In the 
sum of the matter, in the main doctrine, the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers were agreed. This was Dr. Cave’s real judg- 
ment; as may be seen by his own words before cited: 
and, I suppose, he may be allowed to be his own best 
interpreter. He was not only in those sentiments, but 
zealous for them, being a true lover and admirer of the 
primitive Fathers. How would the good man have been 
filled with indignation to have found his name and his 
authority made use of, to such purposes as you have 
done! But enough. 

V. I chargedi you farther as reporting falsely, that the 
tutles of roi mavrdc morris, and rév drwy dnusepyds, (that is, 
Creator or Framer of the universe,) were such as the writ- 
ers of the second century always distinguished the Father 
from the Son by. I was indeed so tender in this point, as 
not absolutely to charge this falsehood upon you: but I 
observed that either this must have been your meaning, 
or else you had made a very trifling observation. Those 
words of yours on which I grounded my remark, I haye 


i Defence of Queries, vol. i. p. 290. 
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now thrown into the margin , for every Latin reader to 
judge of. You defend yourself (Reply, p- 16.) with these 
words: ** The words of Athenagoras there cited are these ; 
< One unbegotten and eternal Maker of all things. By which 
« epithets, &c. Now of these epithets thus joined, my 
‘© words are certainly true; nor had the Doctor any right to 
« separate what I had thus jomed.’”” One can hardly for- 
bear smiling at this invented answer. If what you now 
pretend was really your meaning, how came you to say 
epithets, in the plural, rather than epithet, in the siugular? 
Why did you distinguish the several epithets with com- 
mas? Again, why did you take such particular notice of 
per quem, by whom, which you say was attributed to the 
Son, to distinguish him from him that was omnium opi- 
fex, Maker of all things? Does not your sense here, and 
your sense in what went before, (as I have represented it,) 
answer to each other, like two tallies, exactly? 1 defy 
any man that reads your words in the Latin, to under- 
stand you otherwise. But if you will needs have it that 
you intended only to say that the epithet of “ one unbe- 
‘“ gotten and eternal Maker of all things,” was peculiar to 
the Father, in thessecond century, you shall have the ho- 
nour of making a shrewd observation, when you tell me 
in what century downwards to this day, that epithet has 
not been peculiar to the Father as much as then. I be- 
fore left you the alternative, either of being found trifling 
in a peculiar manner, or making a false report ; and so I 
do still. One might think, by what follows in your Reply 
to this article, that you had a mind to own the report, 
and to vindicate it from the charge of falsehood. 

You say, Justin Martyr made a “ difference between 


k Ex quibus omnibus, ex Athenagore sententia, Deum illum unum quem 
Christiani predicabant, non alium fuisse quam Deum ingenitum, eternum, 
cod muvris romthy, Tay SAwy Inusegyer, Omnium opificem, liquet. Quibus epi- 
thetis istius seculi Scriptores Deum Patrem a Filio semper distinguebant, 
Deumque Filium ab hoc omnium opifice ex eo distingui docuerunt, quod sit 
ille per quem, aut cujus ministerio Pater fecit omnia. Whitby, Disg. Modest. 
p. 60. 
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“the word aoir}¢ and dyusepyds;’’ and a little after, that 
*< he always speaketh of the Son as being-another, not 
“* from the dyusepyds, the Builder, Framer, or Artificer, but 
< dro TOU. GoimTod TOU wavTic, OY THY. oAwy, from the Maker 
* of all things,” Reply, p. 17, 18. However that be, I 
showed you plainly, from three express testimonies ', that 
Irenzus, of the same century with Justin, made no such 
difference. The Son is aoimtis tév wavrav, Maker of all 
things, according to Irenezus, over and over, in as full 
and strong words as the Father himself can be: so that 
your remark, as to the writers of the second century, has 
no truth in it. What you observe of Justin, is not strictly 
true. He tells us™ indeed, that Plato made a difference 
between soir and eyusepyds, understanding by the former 
one that makes a thing from nothing, and by the latter 
one that frames any thing out of preeaistent matter. Justin 
takes notice of this, in order to show that Plato’s infe- 
rior gods must be corruptible, upon Plato’s own princi- 
ples: for the great God is. styled by Plato, not awoimrys, 
but @yuiseyés of the other Gods. Consequently they were 
made of matter, which is corruptible, and therefore are 
corruptible themselves. What is this to the purpose we are 
upon?. Or how does it appear that Justin himself always 
observed Plato’s distinction? Besides that if he did, it is 
certain that Justin Martyr supposes God the Son to be 
@omtys, or Maker of man, whom he calls the wolypa, crea- 
ture of Christ®. And there is no reason to doubt, but 
that he supposed him to be as truly womrijs, Maker of all 
other things, according to the constant doctrine of the 
Church in that very century, as appears from Ireneus, 
Clemens of Alexandria, and others. 

You go on, in pursuance of your first mistake, to ob- 
serve, that ‘* dyuiepyds being of an inferior sense to that of 
“© womris tév GAwy, it is no wonder that_the Fathers some- 


1 See my Defence, vol.i. p. 134, 135. 
m Just. Mart. Paren. p. 91. Ox. ed. 
» Just. Mart. Dial. p. 187. Jeb. - 
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* times give it to the Son under one of these distinctions, 
‘‘ where they say with Origen the Father is mpairos Onmieg- 
“ vic, the first or chief Worker, the Son is so in a secon- 
“ dary sense.” This is writing just as if you had never 
seen the Fathers. I repeat it, that Ireneus gives both 
those titles indifferently to God the Son, as do other 
Fathers after him; which you might have seen in my 
Defence, vol. i. p. 134. Yet you are loath to admit even so 
much as dyuiegyds to have been applied to the Son, ex- 
cept with a distinction; quoting, I would say misquoting, 
Origen, to countenance your pretences. If you please to 
look again into Origen®, the word is wpérws, not wparos, 
signifying not that the Father is the first Worker, as if 
there were two workers, but that he is primarily Creator. 
And, what ruins all your fine airy speculations at once, 
Origen, in that very place, asserts the Son aorjoas (not 
Onpsepyeiv) ov xdopov, to make, not frame only, the world: 
which is as much as if he had called him rod xéom8, or rav 
AwY womtis. 

You quote Eusebius as styling the Father dmdvrwy Syut- 
oupyds, the Son airios dedrep0¢. You should have remem- 
bered that the same Eusebius styles the Son 6 wéyas tay 
drwy Onusovpyés P. Had this been applied to the Father in- 
stead of the Son, what speculations might we not have 
expected upon the force of 6 péyas, the great Creator? 
You forget also that Eusebius scruples not to use the 
title of womrys téav ddwv, Maker of all things, speaking of 
the Son; as I observed in my Defence4. This is directly 
against you: and if there be some expressions in Euse- 
bius which we neither approve nor vindicate; so there 
are many others that you cannot approve, or make con- 
sistent with your principles: quotations therefore from 
Eusebius will signify little on either side. What you 


* Origen. contr. Cels. p. 317. 
» Euseb. Eccl. H. lib. x. cap. 4. p. 316. 
4 Defence of Queries, vol. i. p. 134. 
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produce (Reply, p. 18.) out of Methodius has been solidly 
answered by Bishop Bull’. 

You next cite Tatian as a true disciple of Justin Mar- 
tyr, saying, that “* matter is produced umd rob mavrwy Oqus- 
“ oypyod, from the Maker of all things, but the Son was 
$ gquTa ry VAny Onusoupynoas, Worker of this matter.’’ But 
sure the disciple was strangely forgetful of his master’s 
distinction between woimr}s and dypsepyds: otherwise, when 
he was talking of God’s producing matter, he should have 
styled him awosmris, not Syutegyes. And you are as forget- 
ful of what you had said but the page before: otherwise 
you should have made the Father no more than Worker 
of the matter, as well as the Son; because of the word 
Sypuspyds. See how strangely you are bewildered in your 
observations, confuting and contradicting yourself. No- 
thing succeeds with you; and I will venture to predict 
that nothing will, so long as you are espousing the cause 
of heresy, in opposition to the faith of the Catholic Church. 

VI. I charged you, sixthly, with three misrepresenta- 
tions together: one relating to Basil, the other two to 
Athanasius’. Basil you represented as declaring against 
Unity of essence, where he intended nothing but against 
Unity of Person. To which you make answer, (p. 21.) 
that you “ dived not into Basil’s intentions, but cited his 
<‘ words fairly, viz. that the Sabellian doctrine was cor- 
« rected by the word consubstantial.”’ A pretty way this, 
to cite authors without considering whether they zntended 
any thing to the purpose they are cited for, or no. You 
cited t Basil, to prove that two things consubstantial make 
two essences; whereas Basil meant no more than that they 
make two Persons. This you call fairly citing his words. 
You mean, I suppose, that you fairly transcribed his 
words, at the same time very unfairly perverting his sense. 

As to Athanasius, I observed that you understood what 
he had said against the suorsotov, as if it had been said 


r Bull. Def. Fid. Nic. p. 169. 
* See my Defence, vol. i. p. 290. 
¢ Disquisit. Mod. p. 32. Pref. 
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against the éuodciov, betwixt which two that accurate 
Father always carefully distinguished. To this you reply, 
that you cited Athanasius to confirm this proposition, that 
“¢ they who say the essence of the Son is like or equal to 
“that of the Father, do by that ascribe to him another 
“* numerical essence from that of the Father.”’ I perceive 
you do not yet understand a syllable of what Athanasius 
was speaking about. See his meaning explained in my 
Defence, vol. i. p. 290.. Athanasius is so far from sup- 
- posing like and equal to be equivalent, or even consistent, 
that he denies that essence to be equal, which is only 
like ; and he is not observing that either an equal or a like 
essence must be another numerical essence, but that an 
essence which is only like to divine, must be an inferior 
essence. It is very strange, that after a key had been 
given you to that passage in Athanasius, you should still 
go on, as before, to confound yourself and your readers. 
As to the other misrepresentation of Athanasius, whom 
you suppose an assertor of numerical identity, (which is 
making him a Sabellian, according to your sense of nu- 
merical,) as to this charge upon you, you are pleased to 
say never a word. That therefore stands as it did. 

VII. In the next place, I blamed you for representing 
Barnabas’s epistle, év »éSoic, interpreting it spurious, though 
that be not the sense of év voSoic, as it lies in Eusebius. To 
this you make answer, (p. 20.) that you “ neither there 
“nor elsewhere interpret those words at all.” This is 
another instance wherein you appear to be more unkind 
to yourself, than I had been to you. You declare, p- 19. 
of your Disquisitions, that Barnabas’s epistle-was by the 
ancients held for spurious. This false assertion appeared 
to have some colour, supposing that you interpret év y69ou5 
in Eusebius, to mean spurious: but without that, you 
have made a misreport of the ancients, and have no pre- 
tence at all for it. Show me what ancients, or where 
they reckoned Barnabas’s epistle spurious. If you choose 


* Certe quicquid de hac epistola dicant recentiores critici, eam Barnaba 
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rather to have it thought that you have told us an untruth 
without any colour for it, than with any, be it so: I was 
willing, to put the most candid construction upon the 
thing; and I shall do so still, if you will give me leave. 
For I observe, that after you had said *that Eusebius 
ranked this epistle év véS0s, you immediately subjoin these 
words, “ Cotelerius confesses that he inclines to the opi- 
<¢ nion of those who think it is not the Apostle’s.”” Now, 
. this is so very like commenting on the phrase, év vdSeic, 
just going before, that hardly one reader in a hundred 
could ever suspect that you understood by ev vodors, any 
thing else but spurious; that is, falsely ascribed to Barna- 
bas. In a word, it seems to me very much the same thing, 
whether you interpret a passage thus, or whether you 
~lead your reader into such interpretation: the reader is 

equally deceived either way. However, if you insist upon 
it, that you neither interpreted the words at all, nor in- 
tended to lead your reader into any such interpretation, I 
acquiesce; provided only that you give us any tolerable 
account of your saying that this epistle was looked upon 
as spurious by the ancients. 

VIII. The next thing which I found fault withY was, 
your partial account of the ancient dowologies.. To this 
you reply, (p. 19.) that you “ freely acknowledge your 
account of the primitive doxologies to be imperfect, as 
“ wanting the doxologies of St. Paul and St, Jude, which 
“ are the best rule and standard of doxologies.” What? 
better than St. John’s, or St. Peter’s ? But this it is to aim 
at wit. You may please to remember that we were not 
talking of the Scripture-doxologies, but of those which are 
to be met with in the writings of the Fathers. You had told 
us in your Disquisitions a notorious untruth, that the Fa- 


nostro constanter ascribunt veteres. “ Nemo-certe fuit,’”” inquit 6 wawy Cestri- 
ensis noster, ‘‘ qui hance Epistolam Barnabx non tribuerit; neque in ea 
*¢ quidquam apparet, quod eam extatem non ferat.’? Cav. Histor. Literur, 
yol. i. p. 11. 
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thers of the first and second century never used that form 
of doxology which has been especially called Catholic ; 
but that the Arian form had obtained among the early 
Fathers. This false account I softly called a partial ac- 
count; to be as tender of you as possible. It is well 
known that perd or ody, in doxologies, is the same as if the 
particle xa! be used to connect the Persons: and all such 
forms come under the name of Catholic, as opposed to 
such forms as have only a or év: because, though either 
of those forms may indifferently be used, and have been 
used by Catholics both in former and latter times: yet 
after the Arians had perverted one to an ill sense, the 
Catholics chose, for the most part, to make use of the 
other. Now of those called Catholic forms, I referred to 
Polycarp’s4, the Church of Smyrna’s >, and Clemens’s of 
Alexandria‘, all within the two first centuries, and standing 
evidences of the falsehood of your report, supposing you 
meant that neither werd, nor ody, nor xa), were applied in 
doxologies to the Son or Holy Ghost. Indeed, if any of 
them are applied to either of those two Persons, it is a 
contradiction to the Arian pretence that neither of them 
should be glorified with the Father, but the Father glori- 
fied in or by them. You tell me, by way of Reply, (p. 20.) 
*‘ that the words of Polycarp, and the Church of Smyrna, 
““ comparing the variation of copies, are certainly against 
“me.” How certainly? 1 know of no variation there 
is with respect to the Church “of Smyrna’s: Eusebius’s 
copy being but an abstract, wants the latter part of the 
epistle. As to the variation of Polycarp’s, it cannot be 
pretended to make any thing certain against me, unless 
it be certain that Eusebius’s reading be the better of the 
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two; which is by no means probable. Besides, that at 
the worst, civ is applied to the Son, even in Eusebius’s 
copy: I suppose you do not insist upon the variation of 
your own contriving. Besides these, Clemens’s doxology 
will still stand good against you, and St. Basil’s testimony 
concerning the doxologies of the earlier centuries4, though 
the doxologies produced by him reach no higher up than 
the beginning of the third. But the subject of dowologies 
having been accurately handled of late by others, I shall 
content myself with referring to their learned and useful 
tracts upon it®. 

IX. I censured your account of Justin Martyr, as be- 
ing one continued misrepresentation’. I considered what 
I said; and shall now justify my censure. You are 
pleased, indeed, to put on a more than usual air of assur- 
ance upon this occasion. The brightest evidence of truth 
is what you pretend to, (p. 31.) You resolve to vindicate 
yourself from this false imputation, and to make me sensi- 
ble of my conduct ; that I have very artificially, very falsely 
represented Justin Martyr, (p. 31.) have been guilty of 
pious frauds, and notorious artifice, (p. 37.) such artifice 
and fraud as you have seldom met with, (ibid.) A crowd of 
falsehoods and misrepresentations you charge upon me, 
(p. 40.) Yet, after all these big words and fine flourishes, 
(the feeble vaunts of a desperate cause that needs them,) 
I will venture to refer the matter in dispute to any man 
of tolerable capacity, and moderate skill in the learned 
languages. I intimated in my Defence (vol. i. p. 306.) the 
drift and design of Justin Martyr’s Dialogue, of that part 
which we are now principally concerned with. It was to 
show that there was a divine Person, one who was really 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and was not the Fa- 
ther, but was the Logos, or Christ. This account of Jus- 


4 Basil. de Sp. S. cap. xxix. p. 218, 222. 
, © Seasonable Review of Mr. Whiston’s Account of primitive Doxologies, ~ 
Second Review by the same hand. 
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tin I will first demonstrate to be true and right ; and next ° 
show how easy it is to take off all your boasted reasons, 
or rather cavils, to the contrary. 

1. Justin Martyr observes, in the beginning of his 
Dialogue‘, that the Christians acknowledged mo other 
God than the Jews did. ‘ There never will be, O Trypho, 
‘nor ever was since the world began, another God (&dAog 
“* @sds) besides the Maker and Disposer of the universe : 
“nor do we imagine that ours is one God and yours 
“another; but it is one and the same, that brought your: 
“« Fathers out of Egypt with a mighty hand and stretched 
** out arm: nor do we rest our hopes in any other (for 
<‘ there is none other) but in him whom you hope in, the 
“* God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.’’ From hence may 
be seen how far Justin is from asserting two Gods. There 
is not, according to him, nor ever. was, nor will be, aaaos 
0s, another God besides the God of the Jews, the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob... Thus far he and Trypho 
were agreed. 

2. It was agreed likewise between Justin and Trypho, 
that one certain Person, the same that created the world, 
and who is often spoke of in the Old Testament, as Crea- 
tor of the universe; who was owned by the Jews under 
that title, and by Christians more especially under the 
name of Father; I say, it was agreed that that Person 
was God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

3. Justin Martyr, over and above, asserts that that Per- 
son had another Person with him, a real and proper Son ; 
which Son was also God and Lord, and God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. This was the chief matter in debate 
between Justin and Trypho ; ; and upon which Justin 
Martyr spends. many pages in his Dialogue, alluding. to 
it also elsewhere. Now, the main point in dispute. be- 
tween you and me is, whether this was really Justin’s 
meaning or no. I must prove every syllable of what I 
here assert; and therefore must dwell the longer upon 
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this article. Justin, I say, asserts another Person, besides 
the Father, to be really God, God of Abraham, &c. He 
maintains that daads éo1 Oxds8, or Erspos Oxdsh, another is 
God, which he elsewhere expresses by daAdog tisi, another 
who is God, besides the Father; which comes to the same 
as another Person besides the Father. Instead of saying 
Father, he generally expresses it by the title of Creator of 
all. things ; the reason of which I conceive to be, that 
both he and Trypho received him under that notion; but 
under the notion of Father, in Justin’s sense, he was not 
received by Trypho, the question betwixt them being 
chiefly this; whether he was a Father in a proper sense, 
that is, whether he had really a Son. Hence, I conceive, 
it is, that Justin so often denotes the Father by the title of 
Maker of ali things, rather than by the title of Father. 
Yet he does sometimes make use of the title of Father, 
instead of the other. He says in one place, ot 6 marie ny, 
instead of saying, ody 6 womris réiv Caw Hv: which, though 
not so accurate while disputing with a Jew, serves how- 
ever to show that those two titles were only different ex- 
pressions denoting the same Person. Justin, in his first 
Apology, where he is again upon the same argument, 
styles the Father, 6 warjje rév bawy, Father of all things ; 
in the same place censuring the Jews for not acknowledg- 
ing that he had a Son!, that is, not acknowledging him to 
be a Father, in a peculiar and proper sense. This I take 
notice of to confirm what I have already observed, that it 
was not proper for Justin, in dispute with a Jew, to call 
the Father by a title which the Jews did not own, but 
rather by another which was acknowledged on both sides ; 
viz. Maker of all things, or however, Father of all things, 
not Father simply. To proceed: Justin asserts, and often 
inculcates, that this Maker, or Father of all. things, has a 
Son™, an only-begotten Son, begotten before the crea- 
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tion, begotten of himself?, (2x 920d, and 2g éaurod,) without ab- 
scission or division4, ftrictly and properly* (iSiws and xupiws) 
a Son, and really (not nominally) distinct from hims. He 
asserts farther, and proves at large, that this very Sonis really 
God, not called God only, but is Godt: and Justin never 
says that he is God by voluntary appointment, or as repre- 
sentative of the Father; but as Son of God, he is God¥- 
The same is God of the Jews, God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, according to Justin. This last particular is 
what you and I chiefly differ upon; and therefore I must 
be the more full and copious in the proof of it. 

-It is a rule and maxim with Justin, that God the Father 
never appeared; which, I suppose, I need not prove to 
you, because you yourself contend for it, and in the title- 
page of your Reply, recommend the determination of the 
Sirmian Synod in anathematizing any that should say, the 
Father appeared to Abraham. Please then to take notice, 
that Justin Martyr quotes Exod. iii. 16. where it is said, 
** The Lord God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, 
“ of Isaac, and of Jacob, appeared unto me, &c.” These 
words Justin, upon his principles, must have understood 
of Christ: he was the Lord God, the God of Abraham, 
&c. who appeared. And indeed Justin quotes the text 
for that very purpose, to prove that Christ is God. Soon 
after he asks the company, whether they did not yet per- 
ceive that he who appeared to Moses had declared himself 
to be the God of Abrahamy, &c. This passage I before 
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cited in my Defence, (p. 27.) to prove that, according to 
Justin, Christ himself was God of Abraham. This you 
complain of, very ridiculously, (Reply, p. 37.) calling it a 
piece of artifice, and I know not what, as if I had stopped 
where I otight not; whereas it is impossible that Justin’s 
words should have any other meaning than that which I 
have given: the following words in Justin are so far from 
confronting this sense, that they do nothing more than 
repeat and confirm the same thing. For after Justin had 
thus plainly asserted that Christ was God of Abraham, 
&c. proving it from the text in Exodus; Trypho objects, 
that possibly it might be an angel only that appeared, and 
God (that is, God the Father) might speak to Moses by 
that angel. To which Justin replies; «¢ Admit that both 
‘© God and an angel were concerned in that appearance to 
<< Moses, as has been proved from the text cited; yet, I 
S¢ insist upon it, that the Maker of all things was not 
« the God (or that divine Person) who told Moses that he 
< himself was God of Abraham, and God of Isaac, and 
“‘ God of Jacob; but it was he of whom I have proved 
“to you, that he appeared to Abraham, and to Jacob, 
<¢ administering to the will of the Maker of all things?.” 
Justin goes on to prove this from the absurdity of sup- 
posing that God the Father should appear: in that manner : 
upon which Trypho is convinced that he that appeared 
to Abraham, and was called God and Lord, and was God, 
was not the Maker of all things; not God the Father, 
but another, who was also an angel. Then Justin pro- 
ceeds to give farther proof, that none appeared to Moses 
in the bush but he only, who is called an angel, and is 
really God, namely, Christ the Son of God. To these 
testimonies I shall subjoin one more out of Justin’s first 
Apology, which in English runs thus: “ Now what was 
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<< said to Moses out of the bush, I am the I AM, the God 
‘“¢ of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Ja- 
“‘cob, and the God of thy fathers, denotes that they, 
“ though dead, are still in being, and are men of Christ 
himself.” In this passage, Christ is plainly asserted 
to be the 6 dy, the I am, or God of the Jews, God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. By four express testimonies 
out of Justin, this momentous point is established; and 
the whole tenor of this Father’s writings confirms. it. 
The sum then of Justin’s doctrine is this: That there is no 
other God besides the God of the Jews, the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob: that God the Father is God of 
the Jews, God of Abraham, &c. that there is another 
besides the Father, who is also God of the Jews, God of 
Abraham, &c. and this other is the Logos, or Christ, the 
proper and only Son of the Father, undivided and insépa- 
rable from him, though begotten of him. The conclusion 
from allis, that Christ is God, and yet not another God 
from the Father, but daaos sie, another Person only». 
This is Justin’s true, genuine, certain doctrine, which 
being thus proved and fixed, all your pretences to the 
contrary drop at once. However, that I may not seem’ 
to neglect any thing you have to say, I shall briefly 
examine your objections, one by one. ) 

1. One is, that Justin often speaks of Osis eTEpos mapa 
Tov womryy tov cawy, another God besides the Maker of ali 
things. But I have shown, from Justin’s own interpreta- 
tion, (besides that in strict. propriety the words require no 
more,) that the meaning is only this, that there is ZAaos Ts, 
another who is God; besides him whom. both sides ac- 
knowledged under the title of Maker of ail things ; that 
is, besides him whom Christians call the Father. Justin 
then meant only that there is another Person besides the 
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Father, who is also God. To this you except, that the 
word Person, or Hypostasis, o 3 not known to Justin. 
And what if he uses ot the word, might he not without 
the word assert the ing? "AaAdog 7c really signifies, and 
is rightly rendered, another Person. But you except far- 
ther, that Justin does not only say &repos, another, but 
éepiud repos, another in number; and how can Father and 
Son be numerically the same God, if they be numerically 
differing ? To which I answer, that they are different 
Persons, numerically different: and that this was really 
Justin’s sense is manifest from his opposing the word, 
dpiSue Erepov, another thing in number, to that which évéuers 
pdvoy dpiSucirat, only differs nominally, not really’. He. 
did not intend to say that Father and Son were two Gods, 
but only that they were more than two names of the same 
thing; as some heretics taught, before Sabellius. In this 
sense, none of the Post-Nicene writers ever denied that 
the Son is dgiSpa erepos, or ereodv v1, another, OY another 
thing, really distinct from the Fathers. The same way 
of speaking you will find in the Church as low as Da- 
mascenf, But you say, (Mod. Disquis. p. 29.) that the 
Post-Nicene Fathers guarded their expressions by the 
word hypostasis, which Justin does not. And what if 
the disputes which happened after Justin’s: time made it 
necessary to guard such expressions, as having been used 
formerly without offence, came at length to be perverted 
to an ill meaning? There is nothing strange in this. It is 
well observed by the judicious and learned Du-Pin, speak- 
ing indeed'of Theognostus, but. the remark is applicable 
to others of the ancients, who may claim the like favour 
of interpretation. ‘¢ Photius,” says he, “ has wrongfully 
« accused ‘Theognostus to have erred concerning the di- 
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*« vinity of the Son, upo the score of a few expressions 
“‘ that did not agree ridRagiegd his own age; without 
** taking notice that though the ancients have spoken 
“ differently as to this point, yet the foundation of the 
* doctrine was always the same; and that it is an horrid 
“« injustice to require them to speak as nicely, and with as 
** much precaution, as those that lived after the birth and 
“6 condemnation of heresies.”’ In a word, though Justin 
has not used the like guards with the Post-Nicene writers, 
since he had not the like occasions; yet his sense, with- 
out any-such gwards, is plain enough to any man that 
duly weighs and considers it. 

_ 2. You pretend from Justin, (Disq. Mod.. p. 33.) 
that Christ is not Maker of all things. But this you can 
never prove out of Justin: for all that Justin meant, by 
distinguishing Christ from the Maker of all things, was 
only this, that Christ is not that Person, ordinarily and 
eminently styled Maker of all things; that is, he is not 
the Father himself, as some heretics pretended, and as the 
Jews in effect taught, by applying these texts to God the 
Father, which Justin interprets of God the Son. 

3. You object that Christ does nothing of his own 
power. This is no where said by Justin of Christ, con- 
sidered in his highest capacity. Justin indeed admits that 
both the power and substance of the Son is derived from 
the Father. But this is a different thing from saying that 
Christ did nothing by his own power. The Father’s power 
is his power, Christ’s own power. : s. 

4. You object (Disq. Mod. p. 30, 33.) that Christ 
is no more than the chief: power, (weary Beivapttss ) after the 
chief God, wera rv expéirov Ody. But Justin no where puts 
those words together as you have done. . He does indeed 
say, that the Son is the principal Power after (that is, 
’ next in order to) the Father of all things’: which is no 
more than.to say, that he is the next Person to the Father, 
as all allow. What inference can you draw from thence 
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against our principles? Asto es words wpdros Ocds, chief 
God, it is Plato’s and, as such, cited by 


Justinh 

5- You object piGhrist “* hath all that he hath from 
“the Father.” This is true, and acknowledged by all 
Catholics, ‘beforé dnd after the Nicene Council, from 
Justini down ta Damascenk. 

6. You object that, according to Justin, (Disq. Pp: 33-) 
** Christ could not be saved but by the help of God.” 
This is spoke of Christ, in respect of his humanity ; and 
brought in among the proofs of Christ’s being a man). 
And ‘it was suitable to Christ’s humble state on earth, 
for an example and lesson to other men, to refer all to 
God. 

7. You object that Christ is “ manifestly distinguished 
“from the God of Abraham.” But this is manifestly 
false, in your sense of it. Christ is plainly God of Abra- 
ham, according to Justin; as hath been before shown. 
You may say, if you-please, that the Father is distin- 
guished from the God of Abraham; which is true, as he 
is distinguished from the Son, who is God of Abraham: 
in like manner, I presume, we may allow that the Son is 
distinguished from the God of Abraham, and leave ‘you 
to make your utmost advantage of it. You observe, that 
when the Son is distinguished from the God of Alraham, 
there is added, “‘ besides whom there is no other God.” 
From thence you may learn, that though the Son be God 
of Abraham, as well as the Father, yet there are not two 
Gods of Abraham: the Son is not another God of Abra- 
ham, but another Person only. 

8. You object farther, (Disq. Mod. p. 27, 33.) that 
Christ “would not suffer himself to be called good, 
* but remitted that title to the Father only™.” You 
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should have added, as Justin does in the same place, that 
Christ was a “ worm, and no man, the scorn of men, and 
«« the outcast of the people :” and then the reader would 
have seen plainly what Justin was talking about. 

g. You object that Christ is not ‘ called God by Jus- 
‘‘ tin, on account of his having the Father’s essence com- 
< municated to him, but because of his being begotten of 
“‘ him before the creation:” that is, Justin has not said 
it in terms, though he has in sense. To. be the proper Son 
of the Father, and to be legotten of him inseparably, and 
without division, (which is Justin’s doctrine,) is the same 
thing as to have the nature or essence of the Father com- 
municated to him. This is clear from Justin’s similitudes 
and illustrations". For, I suppose, one fire lighted of 
another, is of the same nature with that other: and thus 
it is, that the Nicene Fathers supposed the Son to be, as 
it were, Light of Light ; intending thereby to signify his 
consubstantiality. 

10. But you object, that the Son (according to Justin) 
“is God by the will of the Father.’ This might be 
understood in a good sense, had it been asserted by Jus- 
tin. But the passage which you build this upon, does 
not say so much; as shall be shown in another place, 
and as I have before observed in my Defence, vol.i. Pp: 93- 

11. But Christ, you say, is subservient to the will of 
the Father. And what if it pleased the second Person of 
the blessed Trinity to transact all matters between God 

-the Father and mankind: be thankful for it, and make 
not yourself a judge of the divine and mysterious dispen- 
sations. I observed in my Defence, (vol.i. p. 205.) that one 
Person may be delegate to another, without. being of an 
inferior nature: otherwise one man could not be delegate 
to another. This ‘thin piece of sophistry’? you undertake 
to answer (Reply, p. 73.) in these words : “ One man may 
“< be delegate to another, because he is another individuum 
“‘ of the same species, but different in his particular essence 
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“from him; but dares. the Doctor say the second or 
*« third Person thus differs from the first?’ To which I 
reply, that, from your own confession, it is manifest that 
merely from delegation no argument can be drawn to 
inferiority of nature; which was the point I was upon, 
and which is Picco proved by that instance. As to 
the Persons differing from each other, as one man differs 
from another, I readily deny any such difference among 
the divine Persons: and I leave you to prove at leisure, 
that all delegation requires it. When you can do that, I 
shall submit to the charge of sophistry : in the mean time, 
please to suffer it to lie at your own door. 

Having thus considered all, or however your most 
considerable pretences from Justin Martyr, and shown 
them to be weak and frivolous; I hope I may have leave 
once more to say, that your account of this Father is one 
continued misrepresentation. You have, under this article, 
took a great deal of pains to weaken the force of an argu- 
ment which I had used in my Defence, vol. i. p. 20, &c. 
It would break my method too much here, to attend you 
in it; to show how you have left my main arguments 
and testimonies untouched, and have done little more 
than endeavoured to confront them with other testimonies ; 
which, notwithstanding, when rightly understood, are 
nothing at all to the purpose. If the reader pleases but 
to consider and compare what I have said in my Defence, 
I am not apprehensive that your pretences can have much 
weight with him. However, if a proper occasion offers, 
and if need be, or if I have not sufficiently obviated them 
already, I may perhaps take some farther notice of them, 
either in a second part to this, or elsewhere, whenever my 
adversaries: shall favour me with a large and particular 
examination of the whole piece. I shall now proceed, in 
my method, to another article of the charge. 

X. The tenth thing which I charged you with (Defence, 
vol.i. p. 291.) was, that in your Disquisitions (p. 61.) you 
took occasion from the Latin version to misrepresent Athe- 
nagoras, insinuating from it that the Son is not like the 
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Father. Here you are so ingenuous as to plead guilty, 
and to give me leave to triumph, (Reply, p.14.) but with 
this sting in it, that it is ‘the only argument I attempted 
“ to answer.” But whether that be so or no, our readers, 
I suppose, may be the properest judges; to whom I leave 
it, and proceed. 

XI. I charged you farther (Defence, vol.i. p. 291, 2.92.) 
with another misconstruction of a passage in Athenagoras ; 
a very famous one, and of singular use in this controversy. 
You appeared to me to construe the words ody ws yevd- 
yevov?, not-as eternally generated; which is a very new 
and peculiar construction. You deny the fact, as indeed 
you may well be ashamed to own it. But I shall literally 
translate that paragraph of your book, and then the 
reader may the more easily judge of it. “ Hence it ap- 
“¢ pears that Athenagoras, with the Christians of the same 
“‘ age, believed the Father only to be @eéy ayévyyrov xai 
< 4id\ov, God unbegotten and eternal, and the Son of God 
“ the Father to be styled mpdirov yévyua, the first offspring, 
<< ods ws yevduevov, not on the account of any eternal gene- 
“‘ ration, properly so called, such as might constitute the 
“ Son gdvra % igesdira, living and subsisting by himself, 
“in or out of the Father; but because the Father, being 
“« himself an eternal mind, had from eternity Adyov, reason, 
“in himself, didiws Aoyixds dv, being eternally rational ey 
The reader must here observe, that as you intermix Greek 
with your sentences six times, in the same manner, so in 
five of them, the words immediately following the Greek 
are plainly intended as the construction, or interpretation 
of it. I had therefore good reason, from parity of cir- 
cumstances, to take the words immediately following 
those Greek words,, ody ws yevouevov, as your Construction, 
or interpretation of them: especially since you begin 
with the negative particle, just as the Greek does. You 
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seem to be so sensible of this yourself, that when in your 
Reply (p. 14.) you ‘come to give your English reader a 
different turn of the passage, you are forced to leave the 
Greek words ody ws yevduevov quite out: for had they ap- 
peared here in your Reply, as they do in your Disquisi- 
tions, the reader would have seen at once that my censure 
was just. But let us, for argument sake, admit your plea, 
that you did not intend those words following Athena- 
goras’s Greek, as an interpretation of it ; do you consider 
how unaccountable a part you have acted in citing the 
words at all? They are words which we greatly value, 
and lay a stress upon, as being of irresistible force against 
the Arians. Ought you not, while you were pleading 
the cause of Arianism from this very passage, to have 
attempted some solution of the difficulty arising from 
those words, which so plainly stare you in the face? 
Sandius and Gilbert Clerke thought themselves obliged 
to say something, however weak and unsatisfactory 5 
which was better than to attempt nothing at all. But 
what do you, if we are to take your own last thoughts 
upon it? You could not but know that these words, in 
their obvious natural meaning, are directly repugnant to 
the conclusion which you are aiming at; you see the 
very words, you transcribe them, and leave them as you 
find them, without any interpretation or solution. Now 
what is this but to show that you was aware of the ob- 
jection, and was not able to answer it, nor so much as 
willing to endeavour it; and yet resolutely persist, even 
against conviction, to wrest and force the passage to your 
own meaning? I am persuaded you might more pru- 
dently have submitted to the first charge, than have took 
this way of getting rid of it. But it is frequent with ‘you, 
for want of considering, to double the fault which you 
hoped to excuse; and for the avoiding of one. difficulty, 
to run yourself into more and greater. 

To conclude this article: if ‘you intended an interpreta- 
tion of Athenagoras’s words, as I conceive you did, then 
you have, in the whole, misrepresented the author, but 
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with something of colour for it: if you did not, still you 
have, in the whole, misrepresented him, and without any 
colour for it. Either way, you have dealt unfairly with 
Athenagoras, and have endeavoured to impose upon your 
readers. 

XI. The next thing I laid to your charge’ was a 
ridiculous representation of * Tertullian; as if Tertullian 
believed two angels to be as much one, as God the Father 
and God the Son are. To this you reply, (p. 21.) that 
you “say nothing of what Tertullian believed: but only 
“* from these words (the Son of God is called God from 
“* the Unity of substance, for God is a spirit) you think it 
*‘ evident, that Tertullian concludes hence the Unity of 
“the Father and the Son, that they are both spirits ; 
“* which two angels and two demons also are.’ Is there 
then no regard to be had to what an author is otherwise 
known to Lelieve? Or is it fair and just to construe an. 
ambiguous. sentence (supposing this ambiguous, and not 
rather plain enough against you) in direct opposition to 
his. certain undoubted principles? But what makes it the 
more unjust in this case is, that Tertullian, in that very 
paragraph, within a line or two of the words which you 
ground your remark upon, resolves the Unity of Father 
and Son into this; that they are de Spiritu Spiritus, de 
Deo Deus, de Lumine Lumen; Spirit of Spirit, God of 
God, Light of Lights. Can this be said of two angels or 
two demons, that they are light of light, or spirit of spirit 2 
Have they any such relation to, or intimate conjunction 
with, each other, as is here plainly signified of Father and 
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molitum Deum ediximus, propriam substantiam spiritum inscribimus, cui 
et sermo insit prenuntianti, et ratio adsit disponenti, et virtus presit perfi- 
cienti. Hunc ex Deo prolatum didicimus, et prolatione generatum, et idcirco 
Filium Dei et Deum dictum est unitate substantia. Nam et Deus Spiritus : 
et cum radius ex sole porrigitur, portio ex summa: sed sol erit in radio, 
quia solis est radius, nec separatur substantia sed extenditur. Ita de Spiritu 
Spiritus, et de Deo Deus, ut Lumen de Lumine accensum. Tertull, Apol. 
cap. xxi. p. 202, 203. Lugd. ( 
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Son? Well then, what is the result? You have mis- 
understood Tertullian, or rather perverted his meaning. 
He does not say that Father and Son are one, because 
they are both spirits; any more than he says they are 
one, because they are both Gods; nor would it be sufh- 
cient for one to be Spirit, and the other to be Spirit, or 
one to be God, and the other God, unless one were also 
of the other, inseparably united to him, and included in 
him. Tertullian indeed observes that God the Father is 
Spirit, as he had before observed of God the Son: and 
this was right, that so he might come to his conclusion, 
that they are Spirit of Spirit; which they could not be, 
unless each of them were Spirit. This therefore is men- 
tioned, not because it makes them one, but because they 
could not be one without it. They must be Spirit and 
Spirit, to be Spirit of Spirit: but the latter contains more 
than the former ; and it is into this that Tertullian resolves 
the formal reason of the Unity; or rather, both consi- 
derations are included in his notion of Unity of substance. 
This will appear from a bare literal rendering of his words. 
“ We have learned that he (God the Son) is prolated, and 
“by his prolation generated, and upon that score he is 
“¢ styled Son of God, and God, from Unity of substance. 
“¢ For even God (the Father) is Spirit: and when a ray is 
<¢ produced from the sun, a portion from the whole, the 
<¢ sun is in the ray, because it is the sun’s ray ; and the 
<¢ substance is not separated, but extended: in like manner, 
“here is Spirit of Spirit, and God of God, as Light of 
“ Light.’ You see how Tertullian makes it necessary 
to Unity of substance, that the substance be not separate : 
and thus Father and Son are one, not merely because 
each of them is Spirit, but because both are undivided 
substance, or Spirit; Spirit of Spirit. When I wrote my 
Defence, I thought a hint might have been sufficient in 
things of this nature ; little. imagining I should ever have 
the trouble of explaining such matters as these, which 
appear by their own light, upon a bare inspection into 
the author. ; 
84. 
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XIII. In the next place, I charged you t with a mis- 
construction of a noted passage in Ireneus. To this you 
make no reply:at all; wherefore it stands as before; and 
I have, 1 suppose, your tacit allowance to triumph here, 
as, in a former place, your express permission. 

XIV. I found fault " with your representation * of 
Tertullian ; as if that writer believed God the Son to have 
been, in his highest capacity, ignorant of the day of judg- 
ment. To this you make answer, (Reply, p. 22.) .that 
‘you only cite his express words without any descant 
“upon them.” It is very true that you make no formal 
descant upon those very words; but both before and after, 
you are arguing, with all your might, against Tertullian’s 
belief of the eternity and consubstantiality. 1 hope it is 
no affront to suppose that you had some meaning in 
bringing in the passages about the Son’s ignorance; and 
that you would have your readers think them pertinent, 
at least, to the point in hand. The whole design of your 
book, and what goes before and after, in the same section, 
sufficiently show your intention in citing those passages ; 
and are, interpretatively, a descant upon them. Your 
meaning and purport in it is so plain, that no reader can 
mistake it: wherefore your pretence now that you have 
made no deseant upon the words, after you find that you 
are not able to defend your sense of them, is a very poor 
evasion. There were two citations from Tertullian about 
the Son’s ignorance. I had shown that one of them plainly 
relates to Christ’s human nature; and I might reasonably 
judge from thence the same thing of the other also, since 
both are of the same author, It is not therefore strictly 
true that I answer nothing, as you pretend, to the: first 
citation : for, by answering one, I have, in effect, ‘an- 
swered both. It was your business to prove that either 
of the passages were to be understood of Christ, in his 
highest capacity: but for want of proof, you are content 


* Defence, vol. i. p. 293, 294, ° w Thid. p, 294. 
* Disquis. Mod. p. 147, 
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to insinuate it only to your reader; and so you leave it 
with him, trusting to his weakness or partiality. How- 
ever, instead of asking a proof of you, I gave you a proof 
of the contrary; demonstrating from the context, (espe- 
cially from the words exclamans quod se Deus reliquisset, 
which Tertullian in express words interprets of the human 
nature,) that the supposed ignorance. of Christ was under- 
stood by Tertullian of Christ’s humanity only. .Now you 
say (p- 22.) that ‘¢ the words, known only to the Father, 
<¢ exclude the Son in all capacities.’ Very well then; 1 
had the good fortune to hit your meaning before, though 
you made no descant upon the words. As to your pre- 
tence from the term only, there is no ground for it. No 
man of any judgment, that is at all acquainted with Ter- 
tullian’s way and manner of explaining the exclusive termsY 
relating to this subject, would ever draw any such infer- 
ence from them. But you have a farther pretence, that 
-€€ all the words preceding speak: not of the Son of man, 
“‘ but of the Son of God.’? The reason is, because he 
was to prove that the Son of God was really distinct from 
the Father; and that the Father was not incarnate, as the 
Praxeans pretended. He proves it unanswerably from 
this topic, among others ; that in regard to the Son’s 
ignorance of the day of judgment, Father and Son are 
plainly spoken of, as of two Persons ; one as knowing, the 
other as not knowing, though in a certain respect only: 
wherefore the Father himself was not the Person imcar- 
nate, which was to be proved. In this view, Tertullian’s 
argument is just and conclusive; and the text relating to 
the Son’s ignorance pertinently alleged, though understood 
of Christ’s humanity. This I observed before, and ex- 
plained more at large in my Defence, vol. i. p. 2955 2965 
&c. You resolve, notwithstanding, to proceed in your own 
way, and to make a show of saying something, though 
you find yourself already foreclosed, and every objection 
obviated. You say thus: “ From this mistake of Tertul- 


Y Vid. Tertull. contr. Prax. cap. 2, 5, 18, 19. 
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*‘ jian’s citing texts relating only to Christ’s human na- 
“ ture, he saw this objection would arise, that the Fathers 
‘argued impertinently against the Sabellians.”’ I did 
indeed foresee, that there might be some colour for such 
an objection, among those that take things upon the jirst 
view, without looking any farther. I proposed the ob- 
jection fairly, and then fully answered it; as the reader 
may please to see in my Defence. And now, what have 
you to reply? I had said that Catholics and Sabellians 
both allowed that God was incarnate, and that the main 
question (that is, so far as concerns the incarnation, 
whereof I was speaking) was, whether the Father himself 
made one Person with Christ’s human nature, or no. In 
_ answer hereto, you make a show of contradicting me 
without opposing me at all, except in one particular, 
wherein you are plainly mistaken. You run off for near 
a page together, telling us only trite things which every 
body knows, concerning the dispute between Catholics 
and Sabellians. If by singular essence be meant the same 
with Hypostasis, or Person, (as you understand it,) that 
indeed was the main article of dispute between Catholics 
and Sabellians, whether Father and Son were one and the 
same Hypostasis. But when the principles of each’ side 
were brought down to the particular case of the incarna- 
tion, then the main point in question was, whether the 
HAypostasis of the Father was incarnate or no. The: Sa- 
bellians allowing but one divine Hypostasis, and yet ad- 
mitting God to be incarnate, were of course obliged to 
assert it: and the Catholics, on the other hand, admit- 
ting more divine Hypostases than one, denied it. How 
the Catholics proved their point, I showed you distinctly ; 
and you have nothing of moment to reply to it. Only 
you are pleased to acquaint us with an invention of your 
own, that the “ Sabellians allowed in Jesus only flesh; 

‘and by the Spirit of Jesus they understood the Bad 
“head of the Father.’ But who, before yourself, ever 
reckoned it among the Sabellian tenets, that Christ had 
no human soul? It is very peculiar of you to cite Tertul- 
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lian in proof of it, on account of these words ; dicenies 
Filium carnem esse, id est hominem, id est Jesum; Patrem 
autem Spiritum, id est Deum: when Tertullian, in the 
very passage, interprets flesh by man, and Jesus ; and in- 
terprets Spirit by divine Spirit, or God. As to the belief 
of Christ’s human soul, it was an established article of 
faith in Tertullian’s time, as appears. from several pas- 
sages? ; and before Tertullian, as is clear from Irenzus# 
and Justin Martyr>. How then comes it to pass, that 
none of the Catholics ever took notice of this error of the 
| Sabellians, their denying a human soul? 1 mention not 
how the Sabellian hypothesis must have been very need- 
lessly and stupidly clogged by such a tenet: for they 
could never have given any tolerable account of the Son’s 
praying to the Father, of his increasing in wisdom, of his 
being afflicted and sore troubled, and crying out in bis 
agonies and sufferings, without the supposition of a human 
soul. What? Was it only walking flesh, or animated 
clay, that did all this? Or was it the Hypostasis of the 
Father, the eternal God, as such, that did these things ? 
You allow only these two; and not caring, it seems, how 
stupid and senseless you make all the Sabellians, one of 
these you must, of course, father upon them. = It is true 
that they supposed the Father to have suffered, and they 
were therefore called Patripassians: that is, they sup- 
posed the Father to suffer (as we believe of the Som)’ in 
the human nature. But. they were never so gross and 
wild in their imaginations as to suppose the Godhead, as 
such, to suffer, to be sore troubled, to be in agonies, to cry 
out, &c. And yet it is ridiculous to apply this to Jlesh 
only, without a soul: neither can it be reasonably ima- 
gined of the Sabellians, unless they believed of men in 
general, that they have no such thing as a soud distinct 
from the body. In short, their retreating at length to 


« Tertull. contr. Prax. cap. 16, 30. de Carn. Christi, cap. 10. 
a Iren. lib. v. cap. 1. p. 292. ed. Bened. 
® Justin. M. Apol. ii. p. 26. Ox. 
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this, that there were two Hypostases¢ in Christ, a divine 
and human, in order to solve the difficulties they were 
pressed with, sufficiently discovers their sentiments. For « 
neither could that subterfuge do them any service, unless 
Jesus was supposed a distinct Person; nor could they be 
so weak as to imagine a living carcase, a body without a 
soul, to be a person. To conclude this article, the Sabel- 
lians, when they retired at length to that salvo, taking 
sanctuary in two Hypostases, understood one of them to 
be God the Father, the other, the man Christ Jesus4: 
which was afterwards the doctrine of Paul of Samosata, 
and of Photinus, who thus refined upon the Sabellian 
heresy. But I have been rather too long in confuting a 
pretence, which has nothing to countenance it in history ; 
besides that it is plainly repugnant to good sense. 

XV. The next thing I charged you withe, was your 
pretending, falsely, that Bp. Bull had not shown that the 
Fathers of the second century resolved the Unity into the 
same principle with the Nicene Fathers. I observed that 
the Bishop had shown it, referring you to the place 
where, You now say in your Reply, (p. 24.) “That 
‘* which the Bishop has done in that section is fully an- 
‘* swered and refuted, p. 197, 198.” I have turned to those 
pages in your Disquisitions, and can see nothing like it ; 
except it be your fancy, or fiction, that the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, when they speak of the Logos as existing in the 
Father before his coming forth, mean it of an attribute 
only, and nothing real. This groundless surmise is at 
large confuted by Bishop Bulls: and give me leave also 
to refer you to what I have observed on that head. 


© Vid. Tertull. contr. Prax. cap. 27. Comp. Athanas. contr, Sabell. Gregal. 
p. 39. ed. Bened. 

« See this expressly asserted in Athanasius, tom. ii. p- 39. before referred 
to. 

° Defence, vol. i. p. 296. 

f Bull. Def. Fid. Nic. sect. iv. cap. 4. 

8 Bull. Def. Fid. sect. iii. cap. 5, 6, 75°8,19, LO) 

" Defence, vol.i. p. 105, &c. Sermons, vol. ii. p- 146, &e. 
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What you add, relating to Clemens Romanus, is only 
gratis dictum, and wants to be proved. 

XVI. I blamed youi farther for referring * to Basil, as 
an evidence that Gregory Thaumaturgus believed God 
the Son to be a creature. You tell me in your Reply, 
(p. 24.) that you “ say nothing of his (Gregory’s) faith.” 
Please to look back to your Modest Disquisitions, and 
revise your own former thoughts, which run thus: “ Last- 
“ ly, it is to be noted that neither Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
“‘ who; as St. Basil witnesseth, depressed’ Christ into the 
<“ rank of creatures, (in creaturarum censum depressit) nor 
“« Dionysius of Alexandria, who, as the same (Basil) wit- 
“© nesseth, denied the consulstantiality, could have thought 
“ rightly (recte sentire potuisse) of the proper eternity of 
“¢ Christ.”? Is this saying nothing of Gregory’s faith ? 
though he depressed the Son into the rank of creatures, as 
you tell us he did; and though he could not think (i. e. 
believe) rightly of Christ’s proper eternity, as you also 
say; yet you have said nothing of Gregory’s faith. Ridi- 
culous: you have said it, and quoted Basil for it; not- 
withstanding that Bishop Bull had demonstrated the con- 
trary even from Basil himself; as I before observed, and 
you do not gainsay. And now, to use your own words, 
relating to this article, “ let the reader judge where the 
<¢ falsehood lies.’? Your repeating some things from Peta- 
vius and Huetius, upon this occasion, signifies little. Bp. 
Bull had considered, and answered what those two‘great 
men had said: and you come up again with the same 
baffled objections; though you are so sensible that they 
have been fully answered, that you have not a word to 
reply, but are forced tacitly to allow that Gregory’s faith 
was right; however he happened to drop some suspected 
words, which were made an ill use of. 

XVII. I charged you! with the revival of an old ob- 
jection, which Bishop Bull had ingenuously set forth in 
its full force, and as fully answered™. 


i Defence, vol. i. p. 296. k Mod. Disq. p. 84. 
1 Defence, vol.i. p. 296, &c. m Bull. Def. Fid. N. p. 267. 
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To this you reply, (p. 25.) that you have fully con- 
futed this pretended answer of the Bishop’s, in your 
Dissertation de Scriptur. Interpret. p. 51, 52. and also in 
the place cited of your Mod. Disquis. p- 87, 88. I have 
turned to your Dissertation, and find what you point to 
in the Preface, p. 51, 52. There I meet with two or three 
exceptions, mostly wide of the point, and scarce deserv- 
‘ing notice. We must suppose our readers acquainted 
with the argument we are upon, which it would be 
tedious to give at length: and now I will show you how 
slight your objections are. 

1. First, you say, that the ‘ appearance of Christ’s 
*¢ divine nature’’ (to the Patriarchs) “* under human form, 
** did not make the Logos another God from the Father.” 
No, certainly; nor did any of the Ante-Nicene writers 
pretend it: but if the Logos appeared in a certain manner 
and form, and the Father never appeared in any manner 
or-form; the Logos.is not the Father: which was the 
thing to be proved. 

2. You object, that ‘‘ certainly the divine nature of 
“ Christ was in heaven, when it appeared on earth.’”? Un- 
doubtedly : and those very writers who represent the Fa- 
ther as being in heaven, and the Son as being on earth, 
yet acknowledge them both to be equally present every 
where: and they refer it to the cixovoule®, that the two 
Persons are represented, as it were, in different places; one 
here, the other there. 

3- You object, that “ those ancients who looked upon 
“it as impious to ascribe to the Father such things as 
** they made no scruple of applying to the Son, musé 
“have thought there was some difference between the 
*¢ Father and Son in those respects.’ I answer, that they 
thought of no more difference than this, that one was a 


= Habes Filium in terris, habes Patrem in celis: non est Separatio ista, 
sed dispositio divina. Czterum scias Deum etiam intra abyssos esse, et ubi- 
que consistere, sed vi et potestate: Filium quoque ut individuum cum ipso 
ubique. Tamen in ipsa cixovoiz Pater voluit Filium in terris haberi, se vero 
in celis. Tertull. adv. Prax. cap. 2. 
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Father, and the other a Son; and that one was to be in- 
carnate, and the other not. It would have been impious 
to ascribe to the Person of the Father what was proper 
to the Person of the Son; not only because the Father 
was never to be sent, nor to act a ministerial part, any 
more than he was to be incarnate; but also because the 
tendency of such pretences was to make Father and Son 
one Hypostasis, or Person, and was in reality to deny 
that there was any Son at all. Your citations from Ter- 
tullian and Justin Martyr are not pertinent, unless you 
supposed yourself to be arguing against Sabellians. Hav- 
ing done with your Dissertation, let us next. come to Dis- 
quis. Modest. p. 87. There, 1 must observe, you have 
hardly one word to the purpose. All that you prove 
is, that Father and Son are not one numerical essence, in 
your sense; that is, they are not one numerical Person, 
which is readily allowed: as also that they have not one 
numerical will, power, &c. in your sense, though they 
have in another. Voluntas de voluntate, potentia de poten- 
tia is the Catholic doctrine, as much as substantia de 
substantia, or Deus de Deo. .In short, if you would do 
any thing towards confuting Bishop Bull, you should 
answer the authorities which he brought, to prove that 
those very Ante-Nicene writers (who argued that it could 
not be the Father that appeared, and descended, and was 
found in a place) acknowledged, notwithstanding, that the 
Son was, in his own nature, invisible and omnipresent, as 
well as the Father; and that the same writers (some of 
them) expressly interpreted those appearances, &c. of the 
cixovopia, economy, or dispensation, which it pleased God 
the Son to run through; transacting all matters between 
God the Father, and the world of creatures. As to the 
oixovoula, and what Bishop Bull intends by it, the reader 
may see in his Defence of the Nicene Faith, (p. 10.) What 
you mean by denying it is very hard to conjecture, unless 
you have some weak evasion (Reply, p. 26.) in the words, 
« beginning from the fall of Adam:” for you say, and 
seem to lay some stress upon it, that ‘it began from 
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“ the beginning of the creation.”’ Does Bishop Bull deny 
that ? See his own words in the margin °. But, it seems, 
ante construe Bishop Bull’s saying, that it was as 
‘ef as the fall of Adam,” (in opposition to such as 
supposed it to commence at the incar ation, and no 
sooner,) as if he had said, it began from the fall of Adam : 
and this you are to do, only to find some: pretence for 
contradicting Bishop Bull, and diverting the reader from 
the point in hand. I referred you (Defence, vol. i. p. 297.) 
to authors P, ancient and modern, who asserted the oixovo- 
pi in Bishop Bull’s sense. To which you have nothing 
of any moment to oppose; only you discover a great dis- 
satisfaction that Bishop Bull had so well guarded his point, 
and vindicated his déctrine, that all your most pompous 
and plausible pretences fall before him, 

XVIII. I charged you4 with setting Clemens of Rome, 
and St. Paul, at variance; and yet giving the preference 
to Clemens, as “ laying Christianity before us in its naked 
“¢ simplicity.”” To this article you are pleased to say never 
a word. 

X1X. I took notice also, in another place’, of your 
sophistical way of reasoning against the belief of mysteries, 
or matters above comprehension. I called upon you (vol. i. 
p- 225, 226.) to explain your meaning, and to let us 
know distinctly, what there is in the doctrine of the ever 
blessed Trinity, to give you such offence, and to raise 
your zeal against it; whether it be that the doctrine is, 
in your judgment, contradictory to reason, or only above 
reason ; or that it is wnscriptural only, and no more: but 
to this also you vouchsafe no reply. 

XX. I charged you farther (vol. i. p. 93.) with using a bad 


° Deus Pater, quemadmodum per Filium suum mundum primitus condidit 
creavitque ; ita per eundem Filium se deinceps mundo patefecit, Bull. Def. 
F. N.p.10. 

P Tertull. contr, Prax. cap. 2,3, Clem. Alex. p. 831 » 955..ed. Ox. Tatian. 
cap. 8. ed. Ox. Hippol. contr. Noét. p. 12, 15. Fabric, Vales. Not. in Euseb. 
p. 5, 6,90, 253. 

4 Defence, vol. i. p. 298. © Thid. p, 218. 
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art, to serve a bad cause: which was the severest thing I 
had said of you, and which you had» given me just occa- 
sion for; as I showed | plainly in the’ place referred to. In 
apology for yourself, (Reply, p. - 56.) you — assage of 
my Defence, (vol. i. P+ 307-) where T say, ©. writer is 
med, in some cases, for taking what is to 
pose, and omitting the rest.’’ To which give me 
leave to answer in my own words, as they follow in the 
same page; * But, as the case-is here, the best, and in- 
“ deed only light, to direct the reader to the true mean- 
soy ing of what is cited, is left out.’ You say, you ur ** de- 
** sign being only to prpte from’ the words of. Justin’, that 
* Christ was God, xara Bsajy airod, according to the will 
“¢ of his Father, what reason could you have to add that 
‘‘ he was also styled an angel?” But, do you not. yet 
perceive that the question is, whether Christ be said to 
be God xara Berjy adrod, according to the will of the Fa~ 
ther, in that place of Justin, or no? The words, literally 
rendered, run thus: “ Who, according to his (the Fa- 
“ ther’s) will, is both God, being his Son, and an angel 
as ministering to his Father’s will.” The meaning of 
the passage is not, as you represent it, that: Christ i is 
“‘ God, by the will of the Father,” (though even that 
might bear a good sense,) but that it pleased God that 
his Son, who was God already, as God’s Son, should be 
an angel also. That he was God, was a necessary thing; 
but that he should be both, was not so. This I took to 
be the true sense of the passage. For Justin gives the 
reason why he was God; it was because he was God’s 
Son. He resolves his divinity into Sonship here, as indeed 
every where; and Sonship into communication of substance, 
as I have observed above. Now let us consider what you 
had done with this passage. The Latin version runs thus : 







§ Tov xard Berry rhy txsive noi Qcdviarra, vidv adrod nal ayyeroven vo vrngs- 
rev rn youn airov. Dial. p. 370. 

Compare the words of Novatian : 

Persone autem Christi convenit, ut et Deus sit, quia Dei Filius; et ange- 
lus sit, quoniam paterne dispositionis adnuntiator est. ovat. cap. 26, 
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Qui juxta voluntatem ejus, et Deus est, Filius quippe ipsius, 
et angelus ex eo quod sententie illius est administer. In- 
stead whereof you give us this: Qui ex voluntate ipsius, ef 
Deus est et Filius ipsius. Here, by putting in the particle 
et before Filius, and leaving out et angelus, you deter- 
mine the words to your own sense, i deaecate of 
another sense as they lie in the author. This is wh 
had-just reason to complain of, that you shoul take 
upon you to leave out, and put in, what you please, to tie 
the words down to your own meaning; when the words 
otherwise may, or rather must, bear a different construc- 
tion, if you please to let them appear entire, and without 
any interpolation. 

You say, (Reply, p. 56.) that you “ had authority from 
‘¢ Justin’s own words to do this.” What? Had you au- 
thority from Justin’s own words to change both his 
words and his sense? He does. not say that Christ was 
God, and a Son too by the will of the Father; but that 
he was, according to the will of the Father, both God, as 
being his Son, and an angel. I insist upon it, that the 
meaning may be no more than this, that it pleased God 
that he who was already God, should not only be God, 
but an angel also; and that though it was owing to God’s 
good pleasure, that he was loth, yet it was necessary for 
him to be one, as he was partaker of the divine substance, 
being God’s Son. You cite other passages of Justin, 
declaring that Christ was @eds x tod elvas TEXvoy BQwToTOXoy 
ray Aw xticparov, God as being born (or begotten) Lefore 
all creatures: and that he was Qeds, @zod vids trapywv, God 
as being the Son of God. Now these and the like passages 
make against you, as showing that Justin resolved Christ’s 
divinity into his Sonship, that is, communion of essence, or 
substance™, not into voluntary appointment. ‘Vf it be ob- 
jected that he was a Son xara Beajy according to Justin; 
and that therefore he must be God xara Bovayy, if he be 


t Whitby, Disquisit. Mod. p. 32. 
“ Vid. Justin, Dial. p. 183, 373. Comp, Apol. i. p. 44, 46. Apol. ii. p. 13. 
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God as God’s Son; 1 answer, that the consequence is not 
just. For while Justin understands the Sonship of a tem- 
poral and voluntary apotdrevors, or coming forth, he sup- 
poses the i not to: have been 2§ odx ovrwy, but from 
the. very. sub . pail of the Father; and therefore he was 
God, * ded he ever existed before his coming forth, in 
and with the Father. In a word, he came forth, was not 
created, and therefore he is God. Had he been produced 
from nothing, as creatures are, he could not be God: but 
since he came forth as'a Son, of the same divine substance 
with the Father, therefore: he is God. This I take to be 
the true account of Justin’s principles relating to this 
head; as also of all the other Fathers that speak of a 
voluntary generation. See my Defence, vol. i. Qu. vill. You 
see then, how wide a difference there is between your ac- 
count of Justin and mine. I desire only to have Justin’s 
text fairly represented as it is. To put in or leave out 
any thing here, and thereby to determine the sense against 
us, in so critical’a place as this, is very unfair and unjust; 
and deserves the hardest names that I could give it. Let 
us have -no tampering with texts. You may argue and 
reason for your sense of the passage, if you please; as 1 
do also for mine. Only let our readers see plainly what 
the words of the author are. To do otherwise is corrupt- 
ing the evidence, perverting judgment, and giving sen- 
tence before the cause comes to a fair hearing. This kind 
of management, especially in so weighty a cause, wherein 
the honour of our God and Saviour is so nearly concerned, 
is what I cannot account for: and if upon this occasion 
I expressed some wonder and astonishment, that any 
should. be so “ resolutely eager to ungod their Saviour, 
“as not to permit the cause to have a fair hearing;’’ 1 
suppose it might become me much better in defence of 
my Saviour’s honour, than those intemperate words ‘of 
yours; “‘impudently false assertion,” become you, in your 
blind zeal for your own. 

I have now finished what I intended by way of answer 
to your defensive part. Upon the whole, it does not appear 
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to me, that, of all the things laid to your charge, whether 
general fallacies or particular mistakes, you have been 
able to take off so much as one. What you have done, or 
shall do, in the offensive way, may perhaps be considered 
hereafter. I think it best to postpone my second part, be- 
cause you are still going on to supply me with new mat- 
ter for it: and you have promised the public great things, 
to appear in due time. I am now pretty well acquainted 
with you; and may therefore presume to exhibit to the 
reader, or to yourself, a brief account of your chief mate- 
rials, with which you are to work in this controversy, 
and upon which your cause is to subsist. 

1. In the first place, you have a strong presumption, 
that “two or more persons cannot constitute one indivi- 
“* dual or numerical being, substance, or essence.” You 
produce testimonies of Fathers in great numbers, proving 
nothing but a real distinction; and by virtue of the pre- 
sumption laid down, (which stands only upon courtesy,) 
you persuade yourself, that those testimonies are of some 
weight, and pertinently alleged, even against those who 
admit a veal distinction, as much as the Fathers do. 

2. In the second place, you have another strong pre- 
sumption, that no kind of “ subordination is or can be 
“‘ consistent with such equality, or such union as we 
‘* maintain.” Hereupon you produce a farther cloud of 
testimonies from the ancients, proving nothing but a sub- 
ordination: which testimonies, by virtue of this your 
second presumption, (standing only upon courtesy, as the 
former,) are conceived to be of weight, and to be perti- 
nently cited, even against those who readily admit of a 
subordination, in conformity with the ancient Fathers. 
From what I have observed here, and under the former 
article, you may perceive that, at least, nine parts in ten 
of your quotations are entirely wide of the point; and it 
may save you some trouble for the future, to be duly 
apprized of it. 4 

3. Besides this, you have some expressions of Origen, 
chiefly from those pieces which are either not certainly 
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genuine, or not free from_interpolation*, or wrote in a 
problematical way Y, or not containing Origen’s mature 
and riper thoughts; published perhaps without his con- 
sent, and such as he himself afterwards disapproved and 
repented of. .And those you urge against us, notwith- 
standing that \ we appeal chiefly to his book against Cel- 
sus, which is certainly Origen’s, and which contains his 
most mature sentiments; and from whence it is demon- 
strable that Origen was no Arian, but plainly Anti- 
Arian @. 

4. You lay a very great stress upon Eusebius, as if he 
were to speak for all the Ante-Nicene writers: though 
we might more justly.produce Athanasius (with respect 
to his two first tracts) as an Ante-Nicene writer; and his 
authority is, at least, as good as the others. Eusebius 
must be of little weight with us, wherever he is found to 
vary either from himself, or from the Catholics which 
lived in or before his time. Nothing can be more unfair 
than to represent antiquity through the glass of Eusebius, 
who has been so much suspected; besides that we can 
more certainly determine what the sentiments of the 
earlier writers were, (from their own works stil] extant,) 
than we can what Eusebius’s were; whose writings are 
more doubtful and ambiguous; insomuch that the learned 
world have been more divided about him and his opi- 
nions, than about any other writer whatsoever. 

5. Lastly, you bring up again, frequently, some con- 
cessions of Petavius and Huetius; such as they incau- 
tiously fell into, before this matter had been thoroughly 
canvassed, as it hath been since by Bishop Bull, and other 
great men. From that time, most of the learned men in 
Europe, Romanists» as well as Protestants, appear to have 


x Vid. Ruffin. de Adulter. Librorum Origen. p. 240. ed. Bened. Huet. Ori- 
genian. p. 233. 

y Vid. Pamph. Apolog. p. 221. ed. Bened. Phot. Cod. 117. Athanas. vol, i. 
p: 233. 

Z Vid. Hieron. de Error. Orig. ad Pammach. Ep. xli. p. 347. ed. Bened. 

a Vid. Bull. Def. Fid. Nic. sect. ii. cap. 9. 

b See Nelson’s Life of Bishop Bull, p. 345, &c. 388. 
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the same sentiments of the Ante-Nicene faith, which 
Bishop Bull had. It is therefore now much out of time, 
and very disingenuous, to lay any great weight upon the 
judgment of Petavius or Huetius, however valuable and 
learned, since this matter has been much more accurately 
inquired into, than it had been at that time. Huetius 
has lived to see Bishop Bull’s works, (as we may reason- 
ably presume,) and cannot be ignorant how highly they 
have been valued abroad: yet we do not find that he has. 
ever complained of any injury done him by the Bishop, 
or that he ever thought fit to vindicate himself, or his 
great oracle Petavius; to whose judgment (as he himself 
laments) he had once dearly paid too great a deference ¢. 

It may suffice, for the present, to have left ‘these few 
general hints; by means of which an intelligent reader, 
without farther assistance from me, may readily discover 
the fallacy of your reasonings, and answer the most plau- 
sible objections you have to urge against the received 
doctrine of the blessed Trinity. If any thing more parti- 
cular be necessary hereafter, I shall (with God’s assist- 
ance) endeavour to do justice to the cause which I have 
taken in hand; and, as opportunity serves, shall proceed 
in detecting sophistry, laying open disguises, exposing 
misreports, misquotations, misconstructions, or any other 
engines of deceit, as long as there appears to me any 
probable danger from thence arising to honest well-mean- 
ing men, less acquainted with this momentous contro- 
versy. In the interim, I am with all due respect, 


SIR, 
Your most humble Servant. 


© Vid. Huetii Comment. de Rebus ad illum pertinent,. p. 70. 
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THE CASE 


ARIAN SUBSCRIPTION 
CONSIDERED: _ 


AND THE 


SEVERAL PLEAS AND EXCUSES FOR IT PARTICULARLY 
_ EXAMINED AND CONFUTED. 


— 


CHAP. I. 
The occasion and design of these papers. 


Remarks have been lately published against a clause 
contained in a bill which had been brought into the 
House of Lords, for the more effectual suppressing of 
blasphemy and profaneness. It has been observed, among 
other things, that the clause, being intended as a test 
against Arianism, would be of little use or significancy as 
to the end designed by it; because those who are now 
understood to be Arians, are ready to subscribe any ¢est 
of that kind, containing nothing more than is already 
contained. in the XX XIX Articles. The Remarker takes 
notice, that those gentlemen make no scruple of sub- 
scribing to our Church’s forms: it is their avowed princi- 
ple that they may lawfully do it in their own sense, agree- 
ably to. what they call Scripture. This he proves from 
their declared. sentiments, not only in common conversa- 
tion, but in print; and. from their constant practice of 
late years, since the year 1712. 

If this be matter of fact, (as I am afraid it is,) it may be 
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high time to inquire, somewhat more particularly than 
hath been yet done, into the case of subscription. If in- 
stead of excusing a fraudulent subscription on the foot of 
human infirmity, (which yet is much too soft a name for 
it,) endeavours be used to defend it upon principle, and 
to support it by rules of art, it concerns every honest man 
to look about him. For what is there so vile or shame- 
ful, but may be set off with false colours, and have a 
plausible turn given it, by the help of quirks and subtil- 
ties? Many, without doubt, have been guilty of prevari- 
cating with state-oaths; but nobody has been yet found 
sanguine enough to undertake the defence of it in print. 
Only Church-subscriptions, though of much the same sa- 
cred nature with the other, may be securely played with: 
and the plainest breach of sincerity and trust, in this case, 
shall find its advocates and defenders. It must indeed be 
owned, that the pretences for it have not been particularly 
confuted or examined. The reason is, because they look- 
ed more like a wanton exercise of wit and fancy, (though 
it is dangerous playing with sacred things,) than any 
serious design to convince the world of the justice of it. 
Besides that the foundations of moral honesty were thought 
so deeply rooted in the hearts of men, that every attempt 
against them must soon fall, and die of itself.. However, 
because the pretences for what I call a fraudulent sub- ~ 
scription had been recommended by a person of some 
character in the learned world; and might possibly gain 
ground among such as take things implicitly, upon ‘the 
credit of any great name; I had once prepared a formal 
Answer to what had been advanced on that head: and I 
designed to publish it by way of introduction to my 
Defence. But, before my papers were quite wrought off, 
there appeared a second edition of Scripture Doctrine, &c. 
upon perusal whereof, I observed that the most offensive 
passage of the Introduction, relating to subscription, was 
left out: and besides that, all those strange and unac- 
countable interpretations of the Athanasian Creed, [&c. 
(which had appeared in the jirst edition,) were also pru- 
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dently omitted; though those were all the author had to 
depend on for the justifying his subscription. Upon this, 
I was willing to hope that the learned Doctor had given, 
or was giving up his former principles, relating to sub- 
scription: and I thought it would be ungenerous now to 
attack him in his weakest hold, after he had himself be- 
trayed a suspicion, at least, that he could no longer main- 
tain it. Wherefore I contented myself with a short remark 
in my Preface, entering a caveat only, against any one’s 
abusing the Doctor’s name hereafter, or mispleading his 
authority, in the case of subscription. It was not long 
before a nameless writer of the party took me up for the. 
charitable suggestion I had made in favour of the learned 
Doctor. That writer persisting in the Doctor's first senti- 
ments, and being very unwilling to part with so valuable 
an authority, was pleased to oppose the conjecture I had 
made upon the Doctor’s leaving out the passage in his 
Introduction. “ I know not,’’ says.he, “ for what reason 
“ Dr. Clarke omitted those words; but, I believe, I may 
<¢ say, it was not for the reason Dr. Waterland insinuates, 
“viz. that such subscription is not justifiable ; because the 
“‘ same thing is still asserted five or six times, at least, in 
<< the Introduction as corrected in the new edition?.” I 
am not of that gentleman’s mind, in this particular. Nay, 
if it might not look vain, I would presume, after a com- 
petent acquaintance with the Doctor’s books, to have 
seen a little farther into the turn’ of his thoughts, than 
perhaps that writer has done: and, with his. good leave, I 
will still retain the same opinion of the Doctor's good 
sense and integrity so far, which I had when I wrote my 
Preface, I think I could give a tolerable account of the 
Doctor’s not striking out every passage in his Introduc- 
tion that looked that way: and likewise of his great 
reserve and caution, in not telling’ the world, plainly, that 
he had changed his mind. However, if I mistake, 1 am 
sure it is on the candid and charitable side; and on that 
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which must appear much more for the Doctor’s honour, 
(with all men of sense,) than persisting in an error ever 
can be. That it is an error, and a very great one, I mean 
to show in these papers: and though I must, in appear- 
ance, carry on a dispute against the learned Doctor, be- 
cause the objections, for the most part, must be produced 
in his words; yet I would be understood, in reality, to be 
rather disputing this point with the Doctor’s disciples, 
who lay a greater stress upon what he has said, than 
himself now seems to do; thereby making his first 
‘thoughts theirs, after they have (as I charitably conceive) 
ceased to be his. I shall have no occasion to say any 
thing in defence of our excellent Church, as to her requir- 
ing subscription ; and requiring it according to her own 
sense of holy Scripture. This part of the controversy has 
been judiciously cleared and settled by two very in- 
genious writers; Mr. Stebbing in his Rational Enquiry, 
and Mr. Rogers in his Discourse, and Review. My busi- 
ness is only to begin where they end, and to show that, 
as the Church requires subscription to her own interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, so the subscriber is bound, in virtue of 
his subscription, to ¢hat, and that only: and if he know- 
ingly subscribes in any sense contrary to, or different 
from, the sense of the imposers; he prevaricates, and 
commits a fraud in so doing. This is a cause of some 
moment : it is the cause of plainness and sincerity, in op- 
position to wiles and subtleties. It is in defence, not so 
much of revealed, as of natural religion ; not of the funda- 
mentals of faith, but of the principles of moral honesty : 
and every heresy in morality is of more pernicious conse- 
quence than heresies in points of positive religion. The 
security and honour of our Church are deeply concerned 
in this question. As to its security, every body sees what 
I mean: and as to the honour or reputation of our Church 
abroad, whenever we have been charged with Socinian- 
ism or Popery, or any other monstrous doctrines, we had 
no defence so ready at hand, or so just and satisfactory, as 
this; that our subscriptions were sufficient to wipe off all 
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slander and calumny. The good:of the State, as well as 
of the Church, is likewise concerned in this question: be- 
cause there can be no security against men’s putting their 
own private senses upon the public laws, oaths, injunc- 
tions, €8c. in contradiction to the sense of the wnposers, if 
these principles about Church subscription should ever pre- 
vail amongst us. But of this, more will be said in the 
sequel. I designed only, at present, briefly to intimate the 
importance of the cause I am inquiring into; to invite the 
readers to the more careful examination.of it. And I 
shall enter into the merits of it, as soon as I have laid 
down the principles of the men I am now concerned with, 
in order to let us into the true state of the question. 


CHAP. Il. 


The general principles or sentiments of the modern Arians 
(some of them at least) concerning subscription to our 
public forms. ; 


THE author of the Remarks observes, that “ it 1s an 
<< avowed principle among them, that these Articles” (the 
XXXIX Articles) «* may lawfully and conscientiously be 
‘‘ subscribed in any sense in which they themselves, by 
“ their own interpretation, can reconcile them to Scrip- 
“ ture,”’ (i.e. what they call Scripture; or their own sense 
of Scripture,) “‘ without regard to the meaning and: in- 
<< tention, either of the persons who first compiled them, 
“or who now impose them.’’ He says) farther, that 
«‘ this latitude. was expressly asserted in the year 1712, 
‘‘ by a learned Doctor of divinity, in a book entitled, Fhe 
< Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity; and was advanced on 
‘¢ purpose to justify their subscribing.” It is very well 
that the doctrine can be dated no higher than the year 
17123 as indeed it cannot; being entirely new: never 
heard of among sober casuists, at least, before that time. 
Now, the principal words of the author of Scripture Doc- 
trine (as they stand in the Introduction to the fist edition) 
aye these: “ It is plain that every person may reasonably 
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‘* agree to such forms,” (our Church’s forms, or of any 
other Protestant Church,) “ whenever he can in any sense 
‘at all reconcile them with Scripture;” i.e. his own 
sense of Scripture. It is observable that these words are 
general; and somewhat ambiguous. For the Doctor does 
not say, in any sense whereof the words are capable, and 
withal consistent with Scripture, but consistent with Scrip- 
ture only: and if he speaks there of the forms in general, 
as he seems to do, he might possibly mean, that any man 
may agree to such forms when he can any way reconcile 
them: whether by giving mo assent to passages irrecon- 
cileable, or whether by substituting something else in their 
room; and this would amount to subscribing so far as is 
agreeable to Scripture. 1 know, the Doctor has took pains 
to reconcile the particular passages in the public forms to 
his own hypothesis; from whence one might imagine that 
he takes every particular expression to be capadle of a 
sense consistent with his scheme. But I know also, and 
shall show it in due time, that he has often given a sense 
of which the .words he is there commenting upon are 
really not capable: which is substituting something else in 
the room of what he finds in our forms, to reconcile them 
to his hypothesis. And I do not remember that the Doc- 
tor has ever expressly said, that every single expression 
of the public forms is capable of a sense agreeable to what 
he calls Scripture. Wherefore I have thought that the 
Doctor’s real meaning was to subscribe with this reserva- 
tion, viz. so far as is agreeable to Scripture; though he 
chose to word it something differently, and less offensively, 
by saying, in that sense wherein they are agreeable. What 
confirms me in this suspicion is, that several of the Doc- 
tor’s arguments for subscribing, serve equally for one or 
other ; and will either justify both those kinds of reserva- 
tion, or neither. However this matter be, as to the Doc- 
tor himself, it is certain that others of the party have 
expressed themselves clearly and distinctly on this head; 

and have condemned the way of subscribing) with the 
reserve of, wit as is agreeable to the Scripture ; resting 
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their cause entirely upon the other, viz. in such sense 
wherein they are agreeable. 

The anonymous author of the Essay on imposing and 
subscribing Articles, after declaring his judgment (so far 
judging right) that they are not articles of peace only, 
but of opinion; proceeds to condemn the notion of sub- 
scribing so far as is-agreeable to Scripture ; insisting upon 
it, that the articles are capable of a sense in which they are 
agreeable to what he calls Scripture: and he pretends no 
more than this, that a man may honestly subscribe im 
any sense of which the words are capable», and withal 
agreeable to Scripture. ude o10 

We are told in another tract, containing an account of 
pamphlets relating to the Trinitarian controversy, that 
subscribing the. Articles so far as they are agreeable to 
Scripture, is very different from subscribing the same in 
any sense agreeable to Scripture: and that they defend 
only the Jatter, having “ explicitly¢ condemned the 
‘ former.” The sum then of what is pretended is this. It 
is first supposed that the Articles, &c. are capable of a 
sense agreeable to what they call Scripture: and then, 
and not till then, it, is supposed they may be subscribed. 
Their defence of subscription then rests upon two suppo- 
sitions. . / 

1. That every expression in our public forms is capa- 
ble of a sense consistent with the new scheme. 

2. That their being capable of such a sense is enough ; 
without regard had to the more plain, obvious, and natu- 
ral signification of the words themselves, or to the tnten- 
tion of those who first compiled the forms, or who now 
impose them. __ : 

If either of: these suppositions (much: more if, both) 
proves false or groundless, their whole defence of Arian 
subscription drops of course. I shall show,_ 

_ 1, That the sense of the compilers and imposers (where 
‘certainly known) must be religiously observed; even 
though the words were capable of another sense. 


b Page 41. ¢ Page 20. 
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2.. That, whatever has been pretended, there are seve- 
ral expressions in the public forms, which are really not 
capable of any sense consistent with the Arian hypothesis, 
or new scheme. 


CHAP. Iii. 


That the sense of the compilers and imposers, when certain- 
ly known, (as in the present case it is,) is to be religiously 
observed by every subscriber, even though the words were 
capable of another sense. 


- BY compilers, I mean those that composed the Creeds, 
Articles, or other forms received by our Church. By 
imposers, | understand the governors in Church and State, 
for the time being. The sense of the compilers, barely 
considered, is not always to be observed; but so far only 
as the natural and proper signification of words, or the 
intention of the imposers, binds it upon us. The sense of 
the compilers and imposers may generally be presumed 
the same, (except in some very rare and particular cases,) 
and therefore I mention both, one giving light to the 
‘other. The rules and measures proper for understanding 
‘what that sense is, are and can be no other than the same 
which are proper for understanding of oaths, laws, cove- 
nants, or any forms or writings whatever: namely, the 
usual acceptation of words; the custom of speech at the 
time of their being written; the scope and intention of 
the writers, discoverable from the occasion, from the con- 
troversies then on foot, or from any other circumstances 
affording light into it. This is*the true and! only way to 
interpret rightly any forms, books, or writings whatever. 
The pretences to the contrary shall be considered in 
their proper place: I shall now hasten to the proof of 
my first position, and’ shall be very brief in it; there bet 
ing little occasion for proving so‘ clear a point: what is 
most necessary is, to wipe off the dust that’ has been 
thrown upon it; and that shall be done in due time and 
place. 
1. I argue, first, from the case of oaths: It is a settled 
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rule with casuists, that oaths are always to be taken in 
the sense of the #mposers: the same ‘is the case of solemn 
leagues or covenants. Without this principle, no faith, 
trust, or mutual confidence ‘could be kept up amongst 
men, Now, subscription is much of the same nature with 
those; and must be conceived to carry much of the same 
obligation with it. It is a solemn and ‘sacred covenant 
with the Church, or government; to be capable of such 
or such trusts upon certain conditions: which conditions 
are an unfeigned belief of those propositions, which come 
recommended inthe public forms. To change these pro- 
positions for others, while we are plighting our faith to 
these only, (as is supposed in the very acceptance of 
trusts,) is manifestly a breach of covenant, and prevari- 
cating with God and man. It is pretending one thing, and 
meaning another; it is professing agreement with the 
‘Church, and at the same time disagreeing with it: it is 
coming into trusts or privileges upon quite different terms 
from what the Church intended ; and is, as one expresses 
it, not “entering in by the door of the sheepfold,” but 
getting over it, as thieves and roplers. 

2. To make it still plainer that such subscription is 
‘fraudulent ; let it be considered what the ends and pur- 
poses intended by the ruling powers, in requiring subscrip- 
tion, are. They are expressed in our public Jaws and 
canons to this effect; that pastors may be sound in the 
faith; that no doctrines be publicly or privately taught 
but what the Church and State approve of; that all 
diversity of opinions, in respect of points determined, be 
avoided; that one wniform scheme of religion, one harmo- 
nious form of worship, (consonant to Scripture and primi- 
tive Christianity,) be constantly preserved among clergy 
and people. These are the main ends designed by sub- 
scription. But if subscribers may take the liberty of 
affixing their own sense to the public forms, in contra- 
diction to the known sense of the imposers, all these ends 
are liable to be miserably defeated and frustrated. Pastors, 
instead of being sound in the faith, (which is but one,) 
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may have as many different faiths as they happen to have 
different wits, or inventions. Multiplicity of doctrines, 
_ opposite to each other, may be publicly taught and pro- 
pagated: and, instead of any uniform scheme of religion, 
or form of worship, there may happen to be as many dif- 
ferent and dissonant religions in the same church, or 
kingdom, as there are pastors or parishes. These being 
the natural consequences of that latitude of subscription 
now pleaded for, it is evident that such a latitude is a 
contradiction to the very end and design of all subscrip- 
tion; and is therefore unrighteous, and full of deceit. 

3. I shall mention but one consideration more; and 
that is, the great scandal and pernicious influence of such 
a fraudulent practice. I cannot better express it than in 
the words of the late pious and excellent Mr. Nelson. 

“¢ T could heartily have now wished,”’ says he, in a letter 

_ to Dr, Clarke, “ that we of the laity had no such handle 
“< ever given us, as this your last book hath afforded, as it 
“is to be feared, but to too many who think themselves 
“able to overturn any foundations whatever, if such a 
« method as you there: propose be allowable with respect 
“to the most solemn acts and deeds of that Church and 
** community whereof we are members, and to substitute 
‘* what they please in their room¢.” He observes farther, 
(p. 1g.) that ‘* from a method of this nature, we are 
“ threatened with the overturning of foundations both 
«* sacred and civil.” And (p. 21.) that ‘if the judges, and 
“* others learned in the law, shall follow the same method 
“* of interpreting the Jaws of the land, and accommo- 
“‘ dating the civil oaths and engagements, as Dr. Clarke 
* has taken in interpreting and accommodating the sense 
‘¢ of the Church, in her most authentic forms and declara- 
€ tions before God and man, and of the venerable Fathers 
“ of the Catholic Church; there are many of opinion, that 
*‘ every thing might easily be leaped over, and that no 
“ establishment could be so strong as to last long:”” and 
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“who knows whereabouts his religion, liberty, or pro- 
“perty may be, if such a latitude of interpretation be 
** defensible as is avouched in Dr. Clarke’s third part 
“‘ openly ; and is therefore suspected in his first and se- 
“cond?” Thus far Mr. Nelson. And there is so much 
strength of reason and plain good sense shown in what 
he says, that all the little distinctions, evasions, and 
subtilties pleaded on the other side can never shake it. 
These and the like considerations have ever deterred wise 
and good men from such a method. No conscientious 
Protestant would subscribe the Romish Catechism, or 
Pope Pius’s Creed; no serious Papist would subscribe 
our Articles; no pious Dissenter would give his assent 
and consent to such parts of our public forms as he does 
not heartily approve of, in the plain and intended sense. 
Thousands have died martyrs to the maxims which I am 
now asserting; whose great and only misfortune it was 
not to have been acquainted with those evasive arts and 
subtle distinctions, which, it seems, might have preserved 
them. I come next to examine what those pretences and 
evasions are: and that they may lose nothing in the 
recital, they shall appear in the very words of their au- 
thors ; and to every particular plea I shall return a parti- 
cular answer. 


CHAP. IV. 


The several pleas and pretences for subscribing, after the 
new method, examined and confuted. 


Pres I. 

‘“‘ The Protestant Churches require men to comply with 
*« their forms merely on account of their being agreeable 
‘* to Scripture, and consequently im such sense only wherein 
‘* they are agreeable to Scripture.’ Clarke’s Introd. p. 20. 

‘¢ That this is not highly reasonable among Protestants, 
“¢ and particularly in the Church of England; or that this 
‘* hath been ever contradicted or censured by any judg- 
“* ment of the Church, I leave him (Bishop Potter) to 
*< prove.” Bishop of Bangor’s Postscript, p. 251. 

U2 
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ANSWER. 

1. Before ever Popery was known, subscription to 
creeds, or other forms, has been required: and always 
in the sense of the ¢mposers. 

2. It is allowed that no man is by the Church required 
to subscribe against his* conscience; or, what comes to 
the same, in a sense which he thinks not agreeable to 
Scripture. If that be any man’s opinion with respect to 
the sense of our public forms, he ought not to subscribe 
at all. 

3. The Church indeed requires men to comply with 
her forms, merely on account of their being agreeable to 
Scripture: and, for that very reason, must require sub- 
scription in her own sense; because that only sense is 
(according to her) agreeable to Scripture. It is a contra- 
diction to suppose that any church requiring subscription 
to her own explanations, (as every church does,) should 
at the same time permit the sulscriber to run counter to 
those explanations. For, since she looks upon her own 
explanations as the only true sense of Scripture, and re- 
quires subscription to the true sense of Scripture; she can 
never be presumed to allow other explications which are 
(inher judgment) not agreeable to Scripture; it being her 
principle to admit nothing but what is agreeable to Scrip- 
ture. Whoever therefore does violence to the public forms, 
must be supposed (by that church whose forms those 
are) to do.as much violence to Scripture itself; and con- 
sequently, such a church cannot admit of it. This plea 
then overthrows itself. 

4. That it is reasonable for any Protestant church to 
require subscription in her ‘own sense, is as certain as that 
it is reasonable to require subscription at all. For what- 
‘ever church requires subscription, must require it in such 
a ‘sense as ‘that ‘church ‘believes to be the true sense of 
Scripture; ‘and not in a sense which that church bélieves 
to be false. The sense therefore of the imposers, and 
none other, must be the sense which is required of the 
subscriber. The reason ‘of the thing speaks it; and there 
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is no more occasion for any declaration of the Church, in 
this case, than there is for a declaration of the State in the 
case of civil oaths. For who knows not that men ought 
to be sincere; and not to subscribe or swear one thing, 
and mean another ? 

5. It is neither fair nor just to require any express cen- 
sure or judgment of the ruling powers against a practice 
never begun till the year 1712; and which is too absurd 
in itself to need any formal prohibition. It was always 
presumed, and taken for granted, that the public forms 
should be understood as intended by the Church, and not 
strained or wrested to a foreign.sense. King James the 
First, in his proclamation for the authorizing an Uniformity 
of the Book of Common-Prayer, hath these words ; “ Con- 
“cerning the service of God we were nice, or rather 
“‘ jealous, that the public form thereof should be free, not 
“ only from blame, but from suspicion ; so as neither the 
“‘ common adversary should have occasion to wrest ought 
“© therein contained, to other sense than the Church of Eng- 
“¢ land intendeth ; nor any troublesome or ignorant person 
“ of this Church be able to take the least occasion of cavil 
‘© against it.” 

King Charles the First, in his Declaration prefixed to 
the Articles, prohibits the least difference from the said 
Articles, and expressly forbids the affixing any new sense 
to any Article. And it was the resolution of all the judges 
of England, dthat Smith’s subscription to.the XXXIX 
Articles, with this addition, (so far forth as the same were 
agreeable to the word of God,) was not according to the 
statute of 13 Elizabeth. And one of the reasons given is, 
because the “ act was made for avoiding of diversity of 
“ opinions, &c. and by this addition the party might, by 
‘his own private opinion, take some of them to be 
“ against the word of God; and by this means diversity 
“of opinions should not. be ayoided, (which was the 
‘‘ scope of the statute,), and, the. very, act itself made 


4 Coke. Institut. iy. cap, 74. p. 324. 
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“ touching subscription hereby of none effect.” Now 
this reason, on which the resolution of the judges was 
chiefly founded, equally affects the subscription here pleaded 
for, and is equally strong against it. Wherefore it must 
be allowed that such subscription has been sufficiently 
censured and condemned by our laws: and that all wresting 
or straining of the public forms to any new or foreign 
sense, different from what the Church intended, is not 
only against the very end and design of all laws made for 
the establishing consent and uniformity of doctrine and 
worship, but has also been expressly prohibited by the 
ruling powers. 7 


Prea II. 


“Tf tradition or custom, if carelessness or mistake, 
‘* either in the compiler or receiver, happen at any time to 
‘* put a sense upon any human forms, different from that 
“ of the Scripture, which those very forms were intended 
** to explain, and which is at the same time declared to 
“be the only rule of truth; it is evident no man can be 
“ bound to understand those forms in such sense; nay, 
‘“ on the contrary, he is indispensably bound not to wnder- 
stand or receive them in such a sense.” Clarke’s Introd. 
p- 21. 


ANSWER. 


This plea confounds two very distinct things ; the rule 
for understanding, and the rule for receiving any forms. 
It should be proved that an Arian may not be obliged to 
understand the public forms in a sense contrary to what 
he calls Scripture, (or, what comes to the same, contrary - 
to his own hypothesis:) but all that is really proved is 
this only; that he is not obliged to receive them in that 
sense, but obliged to the contrary ; that is, to reject them, 
and not subscribe at all. The argument, reduced to a 
syllogistical form, would stand thus: 

No man ought to receive any human forms in a sense 
repugnant to what he thinks Scripture. 
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But the obvious and intended sense of our public forms 
is a sense repugnant to what some think Scripture. 

Therefore such persons ought not to receive them in 
their obvious, intended sense: neither indeed so to under - 
stand them. 

Any young logician will readily perceive that here is 
more in the ‘conclusion than there is in the premises ; and 
that so much of the conclusion as is really just, is entirely 
besides the question : containing nothing but what nobody 
doubts of; viz. that no man ought to subscribe against his 
conscience. 


Puea III. 


«‘ The sense in which any human forms appear to a 
« man’s self to be consistent with Scripture, and not the 
<é presumed meaning of the compilers, (add, or imposers,) 
<¢ is to be the rule and measure of his understanding them. 
“This is both evident in reason, (because otherwise every , 
«‘ human government makes a new rule of faith,) and is 
<¢ moreover, by all Protestants, agreed upon without con- 
“ troversy in practice.” Clarke’s Reply, p. 34. 


ANSWER. 


The Doctor appears to have been in confusion here, as 
much as in the preceding; not distinguishing between 
the rule for understanding human forms, and the rule for 
receiving. We are first to consider what the true mean- 
ing and intent of the forms are: and this we are to judge 
of from the natural force of the words, and from the scope, 
drift, and design of the compilers or imposers. After this, 
we are to consider, by the rule of Scripture, whether we 
can receive them or no. If, upon such examination, it 
appears to us that the forms, according to the sense of 
the imposers, are agreeable to Scripture, we may safely 
subscribe; if otherwise, we must not do it for the world. 
What can be plainer? , 

As to the suggestion that, in this way, every human 
government makes a new rule of faith; it is mere fancy 
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and fiction. Public determinations (at least generally speak- 
ing) are more likely to keep close to the rule of faith, 
than private conceits. Scripture is still the same rule of 
Jfaith, only under the prudent guard of public eaplana- 
tions, to obviate the wild uncertainty of private exposi- 
tions. This is not paying more regard to human forms 
than to Scripture; but more regard to some human expli- 
cations, than to other human explications; more regard to 
a select number of wise men, than to. conceited opiniators : 
in a word, more regard to the most prudent and, most 
effectual (though not infallible) method of preserving the 
sacred truths, than to another, which is so far from being 
infallible for the preserving. of the true faith, that it is 
rather the surest means to, destroy it. All Protestant 
churches have took into this. approved way of securing, 
as far as possible, the true. sense of Scripture, by. public 
and, authorized expositions. And this is paying the ten- 
derest and most religious regard to. the rule of faith ; 
there being no safer or better way. than this. is, to preserve 
it. But enough in answer to a weak suggestion; which, 
if it proves any thing, proves the unlawfulness of imposing 
any forms; not the lawfulness of subscribing in a sense 
different from that of the imposers. 


PLEA IV. 


“« With respect to civil. matters——there is lodged in 
“every government. a legislative power——neither can 
‘* there in this case be any. other rule by which to inter- 
“ pret the law, but only by. discovering, from the obvious 
‘¢ signification of .words, what was in the. whole. the real 
“* sense and intent of the legislators. But now in ecclesias- 
** tical matters the case is very different. » The Church 
“in matters of doctrine. has no. legislative power,” &c. 
Clarke’s Reply, p. 32. 





ANSWER. 


1. This is only amusement. What has legislative power 
to do in this question? If an equal, if an inferior proposes 
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me any articles. to subscribe, I may indeed refuse sub- 
scription, (and so I may whep proposed by superiors ;) 
but if L submit to subscribe, I must do it in the: sense of 
him that articles or covenants with me; and according to 
the plain, usual, and literal sense of the words, 

Besides, what. shall we think of oaths imposed by an 
usurper ? May I swear to any thing; only because he has 
no legislative power over me? Here will be a fair way 
opened for any prevarication in state oaths, as often as any 
one questions the legality of the powers that impose 
them. 

2. To; answer: a little more directly; . subscription is 
required by the legislative powers: and there is just the 
same reason for attending to the sense of the zmposers, in 
the matter of subscription, as in any civil oaths, tests, laws, 
orsthe like : and every, objection against. the one, is equally 
strong against the other also. The legislative powers in 
a Christian state are under. the, law of right reason, and 
also under the law of Christianity. Now, what if the 
civil oaths, laws, tests, &c. be thought contrary either to 
the dictates of reason, or to. the: Jaw of Christ, which the 
lawgivers pretend, to follow, and to conform to as their 
rule? Then, upon the principles of the subscribing Arians, 
any man may force and strain the civil oaths, laws, tests, 
&e. to his own private sense, contrary to the meaning of 


the ruling powers, in order to reconcile them to what he _ 


thinks reason.or Scripture; that is, to his own principles, 
fancies, or conceits, whatever they, be, The case is pa- 
rallel in all circumstances: affecting the present. question ; 
and the plea, that is here used for the justifying a Sraudu- 
lent subscription, with a very little change, will: serve as 
well to justify a fraudulent taking of the civil oaths or 
tests; and so there will be an end of all trust or mutual 
confidence, so long as words are capable of. being; wrested 
or tortured into. more senses than, one. 


PLEA V. 


«¢ Every. man that (for the sake of peace and order) 


wo 
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* assents to, or makes use of, any such forms of human 
*‘ appointment, is obliged to reconcile them with what 
‘¢ appears to him to be the doctrine of Scripture, and take 
‘* care to understand them in such a sense only, as is con- 
* sistent with that doctrine: otherwise he parts with his 
“‘ Christianity for the sake of a civil and political reli- 
“* gion.” Clarke’s Reply, p. 33. 


ANSWER. 


1. The same plea may serve for Papists, and persons 
disaffected to the government, whenever (for the-sake of 
peace and order) they may be disposed fraudulently to 
take the oaths of allegiance, and supremacy, and abjura- 
tion. Those oaths, indeed, in their literal and intended 
sense, are directly repugnant to their sense of Scripture. 
But they are to take care to understand them in such a 
sense only as is consistent with their doctrines; otherwise, 
they part with their Christianity for the sake of a civil 
and political religion. 

2. More directly I answer, secondly, that if any human 
forms, in their obvious and intended sense, appear not con- 
sistent with what some call Scripture ; such persons ought 
not, for the sake of peace and order, neither yet for the 
sake of a benefice or dignity, nor for any consideration 
whatever, to assent to such forms. Nay, they are indis- 
pensably bound to refuse assent or subscription to such 
forms; otherwise they part with their Christianity for the 
sake of the mammon of this world; or, at best, for the 
sake of peace and order ; which is “ doing evil that good 
“may come,’’and is an abominable practice in the sight of 
God and man. 


Puiea VI, 


“¢ Bishop Pearson saith, * that whatever is delivered in 
“ the Creed, we therefore believe, because it is contained - 
“in the Scriptures ; and consequently must so believe it 
“as it is contained there: whence all this Exposition of 
“ the whole is nothing else but’ an illustration and proof 
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« of every particular part of the Creed by such Scriptures 
“ as deliver the same, according to the true interpretation 
“ofthem.’ Exposition on the Creed, p. 227. 

“ And the whole Church of England has made the like 
“ declaration, in the sixth, the twentieth, and twenty-first 
« of the XX XIX Articles, before cited; and in the eighth 
« Article, which declares that the Creeds ought to be re- 
“© ceived and believed, because (and consequently only a 
“© such sense wherein) they may be proved by most certain 
< warrants of holy Scripture.” Clarke’s Introduct. 


ANSWER. 

1. What Bishop Pearson has there said, relates to the 
article of Christ’s descent into hell; the sense of which is 
left indefinite, and undetermined by our Church ; and 
therefore this is not pertinent to the point in hand. To 
let us see how far that good and great Bishop was from 
countenancing any thing like what the Doctor pleads for, 
I may transcribe one paragraph from the preceding page, 
p- 226. ‘ Wherefore being our Church hath not now 
<<‘ imposed that interpretation of St. Peter’s words, which 
“ before it intimated, being it hath not declared that as 
« the only place of Scripture to found the descent into hell 
«‘ upon; being it hath alleged no other place to ground 
« jt, and delivered no other explication to expound it; we 
« may with the greater liberty.pass on to find out the 
“ true meaning of this article, and to give our particular 
<¢ judgment in it.” Had the Bishop foreseen what ill use 
might possibly be made of his other words, he could not 
have guarded more particularly against it than he has 
here done. Wherefore it was very peculiar to cite him 
in favour of such a subscription, or such a latitude, as he 
would have utterly abhorred and detested. 

2. As to the doctrine of the Church of England in her 
6th, 8th, 20th, and 21st Articles, it is no more than this ; 
that nothing is to Le received but what is agreeable to Scrip- 
ture. And for this very reason she requires subscription 
in her own sense, because she judges no other sense to be 
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agreeable to Scripture. If any judge otherwise, let them 
not subscribe. It is but shallow artifice of the pleaders 


for a fraudulent subscription, constantly to call their in- 


terpretations of Scripture, Scripture; and from thence to 
infer that the Church requires. or permits subscription in 
their sense. The Church surely has as good a right to 
call her interpretations by the name of Scripture; and 
then her requiring subscription to that only which is agree- 
able to Scripture, is requiring subscription in her own 
sense of Scripture, and none else, Let the Arian sense of 
Scripture be Scripture to Arians: but then let them sub- 
scribe only to Arian expositions; which are nothing akin 
to those of our Church. 


Priea VII. 


“When in the public forms there be (as there gene- 
* rally are) expressions, which, at first sight, look diffe- 
“‘ rent ways; it cannot be but men must be allowed to 
“ interpret what is obscure, by that which seems to them 
“ more plain and scriptural.” Clarke’s Reply, p. 33- 


ANSWER. 


What a fanciful. representation is here of our public 
forms; as if they, either at Jirst sight, or at all, looked 
towards Arianism ; when the very strongest words which 
the wit of man can devise to exclude it, occur every where 
in our public forms. And it. is so far from being obscure 
whether the compilers and imposers intended to exclude 
it, and to profess the Catholic doctrine up to the height, 
that it is demonstration they did intend it. This plea 
therefore has nothing to rest upon but a misrepresenta- 
tion of fact. 

If the meaning be, that the doctrines taught by: our 
Church are obscure, that is, mysterious, and therefore they 
may claim a liberty of explaining them away, into what 
appears to them more plain and scriptural; I say, if that 
be the meaning of the plea, then it comes to this ; that 
whenever any church imposes the belief of mysteries, a 
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subscriber may honestly substitute what he pleases in- 
stead of the mystery ; or may make no mystery of it, by 
reducing it (contrary to the intention and meaning of the 
imposers) to something appearing to himself more plain 
and scriptural. Upon this foot it will be impossible for 
any church ever to secure the profession of any mysterious 
doctrine against secret meanings and subtle evasions: but 
men may subscribe to as many mysteries. as they please, 
and still believe none of them. 


Puiea VIII. 


“In the doctrine of ‘the Trinity, I have no way cer- 
< tainly to inform myself what is the sense of the Church. 
< The words of the first Article are capable ‘of at least 
“¢ four senses ; and each of these senses is defended by 
« Jearned divines of the Church.—The four senses I mean 
‘are ‘these: : 

«¢, That which makes the three Persons to be only 
<< three modes of one mind; which I call Sabellianism. 

‘9. That which makes the three Persons to be some- 
<< thing more than three modes of one mind, and yet ‘not 
é three ‘minds: i.e. makes ‘them to be media between 
< entia and non-entia, something and nothing; which I 
“ call nonsense. 

«3. That which makes the three Persons to be three 
«equal minds : which I call Tritheism. 

«4. That which makes them to be unequal minds, one 
<¢ independent and existing of itself, the other two deriv- 
‘ing their ‘existence from the first: (which the au- 
thor should have ‘called Arianism.) Essay on Imposit. 
Pp: 4%, 43- 

3 ANSWER. 

This writer goes roundly to work; and gives us a spe- 
cimen both of his profound sense and his modesty. He 
first throws dust upon the 4rticle, and then complains 
that it is dark and confused. The Article is really capable 
of but one sense; and that sense none of the four, as he 
has represented them. 
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It is not capable of the jist pretended sense. There is 
not a word of three modes either in the Article, or any 
where else in our public forms. The notion is neither 
expressed nor implied in the Article; and therefore cannot 
be the sense of it: nay, the notion is a contradiction to 
the very words of the Article. Mode, mode, and mode, 
will never amount to substance: but the Article plainly 
makes every Person to be substance, as invested with 
power and eternity, and as being of one substance with the 
other two Persons, and making therewith one living and 
true God. 

The second sense, when rightly understood, is the true 
sense of the Article; but not as it lies under the ridiculous 
representation which this writer has made of it. The 
sense in it is the Article’s, the nonsense is his own. The 
Article says not a word of a medium between something 
and nothing: but that the three Persons are neither three 
modes nor three minds, is indeed plain enough from the 
Article. Neither is there any nonsense, but a great deal 
both of sense and truth, in saying, that every Person is 
substance, and yet they are not three substances; every 
Person mind, and yet not three mtnds ; every Person God, 
and yet not three Gods. The wnion is too close and inti- 
mate to admit of the plural expressions of minds, sub- 
stances, Gods; which can belong only to separate Persons: , 
three Persons so united as these are supposed to be, are. 
one substance, one mind, one being, one God; and that in a 
very just and proper sense. 

As to the third and fourth senses of three minds equal 
and unequal, which would imply three substances, the Ar- 
ticle excludes them both; by making the three Persons 
one substance and one God. Upon the whole, it appears 
that the first Article is not capable of more senses than 
one: and yet if it were capable of many senses, unless the 
Arian sense were one of those many, this gentleman and 
his brethren could not, honestly and fairly, subscribe. 
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Piea IX. 

“‘ Unless this liberty be allowed, nobody can subscribe 
the Articles, Creeds, and Liturgy of the Church of 
<¢ England at all. There are several things in these forms 
«‘ which, if taken in the most olviows sense, contradict 
“‘ one another: and therefore some of them must be un- 
«¢ derstood in a sense which is not the obvious one. In 
<¢ the doctrine of the Trinity, it is plain from Dr. Clarke’s 
‘¢ Collection, chap. i. of the third part of his Scripture 
<< Doctrine, that there are a great number of passages in 
«the Liturgy which in the obvious sense make for his 
<¢ opinion: and therefore must by those who are of a dif- 
<¢ ferent opinion be understood in a sense which is not the 
“ obvious one.” Essay on Impos. p. 43. 

«JT am sure it is no more a putting of violence upon 
«the expressions cited in chap. ii. of the third part, to 
«make them consistent with Scripture, and with the 
<< expressions of the Liturgy cited in chap. i. than it is, 
“on the contrary, a putting of violence upon the Scrip- 
“ ture and upon the expressions cited in chap. i. to make 
<¢ them consistent with the expressions cited in chap. ii.” 
Clarke’s Introduct. 


ANSWER. 


We here meet with the utmost confidence in affirming 
a matter of fact, which every man’s eyes and common 
sense may immediately discover to be false. The sum of 
the plea is, that there are many expressions in our public 
forms, which in their obvious sense contradict the received 
doctrine of the Trinity: and that those called orthodox 
must put as much violence upon one kind of expressions 
to reconcile them to their scheme, as the Arians must 
put upon others to reconcile them to theirs. The expres- 
sions which are supposed in their obvious sense to thwart 
the received doctrine, are such wherein the Father is emi- 
nently styled God, and sometimes only God, or such as 
intimate a subordination of two Persons to one. 

Now the question will be, what sense of those passages 
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nas the best right and title to be called the obvious sense. 
Is it not that sense which has been in use and approved, 
in this mystery, for sixteen hundred years? Is it not that 
sense which was anciently taught and inculcated before 
baptism ; ¢hat which all the churches in Christendom 
receive and approve; that which the compilers and im- 
posers of our forms certainly intended; that which is so 
well known and has so long passed current, that nobody 
almost’can mistake it ; that which the words will not only 
vear, (as may be shown from innumerable instances in 
approved authors,) but which they really require, when 
considered together with what goes before or after them, 
or with other passages in our public forms? Is not that 
to be looked upon as the obvious sense of those passages, 
rather than another of yesterday, never before owned by 
our clergy or people, never suspected to be contained in 
‘our forms, never subscribed to, till very lately; a new, 
strange, unheard of sense, (so far as concerns our public 
forms,) and such as, if admitted, must make our forms | 
nothing else but a confused heap and jumble of the most 
irreconcileable contradictions ? These things considered, I 
must insist upon it, that the only obvious sense of those 
passages is the received prevailing sense of them: it being 
obvious to every man of common understanding, that that, 
and that only, was ever intended by our Church,<or re- 
ceived by our clergy ; or understood to be their érue sense, 
by Papist or Protestant, Dissenter or Churchman, native 
or foreigner, from the year 1552 to the year 1712. 

Our public forms have been well known to all the 
churches abroad, to all the learned in Europe. What 
Tuan ever suspected, till now, that they were tainted with 
Arianism, or but looked ‘that way? There is no need of 
putting violence upon any one passage to reconcile it to 
the received doctrine: all is easy and consistent through- 
out, formed entirely upon Catholic principles. Sometimes 
the Father is styled only God, oftener all three: ‘some- 
times two of the Persons are introduced in a subordina- 
tion of order to the first; at other times their perfect 
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equality of nature is as fully and clearly professed. No 
one that has been tolerably instructed, can be at a loss 
for the meaning of these things. But as to the violence 
used by the Arian party in torturing our Creeds and 
Liturgy ; it is such, I believe, as was never before prac- 
tised with any words whatever. The old ‘Arians would 
have detested such practices : the ‘Our soiov alone was such 
a stumbling-block to them, that. very few could get over 
it; and they would never insert it in their Creeds. And 
yet they were artists in their way; and had carried the 
mystery of equivocation and chicane far beyond any thing 
that had been known in the Church in the ages before 
them. As to the violence which those gentlemen are 
forced to use with our Church’s forms, it will appear 
more fully in the sequel. At present, ‘I shall content 
myself with two observations, which may help to give 
the reader a just idea of the difference between the ortho- 
dox and them in this particular. 

1. The first is, that what the orthodox subscribe to, in 
respect of the Trinity, is no more than what all Catholics, 
even the most zealous opposers of the Arians, were ever 
ready to profess, and in the same terms as we do. But 
(as I have already hinted) what our modern Arians sub- 
scribe, is what the ancient Arians would never have ad- 
mitted. They abhorred the very name: and thing of con- 
substantiality, coequality, coeternity ; one Godhead in three 
Persons, or the like, which are all plainly laid down in 
our public forms. From hence it is manifest that the 
violence we are charged with would never have been 
thought any by our predecessors on the Catholic side: 
but the violence which we charge the Arians with is such 
as their predecessors would have allowed to be such. 

2. Another observation is, that what the orthodox clergy 
subscribe to, they are ready also to profess from the press, 

_or the pulpit, or in common discourse, which are all of a 
piece with their subscription ; at least, generally speaking. 
They scruple not in sermons, in writings, in discourse, to 
give the title of God eminently, or of only God, to the 
VOL. Il. x 
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Father : nor to admit of such expressions as imply a sub~ 
ordination of order in the sacred Trinity. But the Arians, 
on the contrary, never use any expressions like to some 
which they subscribe to. They will never say from the 
press, or from the pulpit, or in common conversation, that 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are one God; that they are 
coequal, coeternal, &c. They allow of these expressions 
as often as they subscribe; but never else. They under- 
stand what such words mean in any other place but in 
our public forms; and they do not think they can con- 
scientiously make use of them at other times, however 
conscientiously they may subscribe to them. Should any 
man of them, in a treatise, or sermon, throw out any 
such shocking assertions, (shocking, I mean, to them,) he 
would be looked upon as a deserter by the party; anda 
betrayer of the cause which he had undertaken to defend. 
But if he subscribes to them, and solemnly gives his un- 
feigned assent and consent thereto ; this, it seems, and 
this only, is harmless and inoffensive. 

I shall confirm what I have said by a remarkable in- 
stance. Dr. Clarke did but once declare, in a paper laid 
before the Bishops, that “ the Son of God was eternally 
“‘ begotten by the eternal incomprehensible power and 
<¢ will of the Father;” (an expression nothing near so 
strong for a coeternity as forty others which he has sub- 
scribed to,) and his Arian friends could not bear aces: It 
occasioned a real and sensible grief amongst them. They 
looked upon it as giving up the cause, in a manner, and 
made broad hints of his being led by corrupt nature into a 
very culpable prevarication. See how easily those gen- 
tlemen can understand the force of words any where else 
but in our forms; and how carefully they guard against 
the use of such expressions, as they scruple not however 
to subscribe to. Let any man compare this conduct of 
the Arians with that of the orthodox ; and he will plainly 
see, that the former are themselves conscious of the vio- 


© See Apology for Dr. Clarke, p. 49, &c. 
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lence they put upon the Church’s forms; while the latter 
are not conscious of any violence, on their side, at all. 


PLEA X. 


‘* By an induction of particular passages there are 186 
‘* places wherein our public forms are clearly on his (Dr. 
** Clarke’s) side ; and 27 only which seem to differ from 
“him. Must not then the smadler number be reconciled 
“to the greater? Or, on the contrary, must ‘the lesser 
‘<* number, and the more modern phrases, be the standard 
‘* of doctrine, and the rule of interpreting the more ancient 
** phrases, and the larger number ?’’ Modest Plea, p. 120. 


ANSWER. 
This is pleasant and pretty. Of the 186 pretended 


places, there is not one either clearly or at all on the 
Doctor’s side, as to the points of difference between him 
and us. They are passages which may indeed be used 
by Arians (and so may they by Catholics) consistently 
with their principles.. They are capable of different views, 
according to what they happen to be joined with. But 
as they stand in our forms, in company with other pas- 
sages express and full for the Catholic doctrine, they 
can reasonably bear no other but the Catholic meaning. 
I think it not material to inquire into the truth and justice 
of this writer’s calculation, founded only upon Dr. 
Clarke’s arbitrary disposition of his sections or para- 
graphs; sometimes making one sentence a distinct pas- 
sage, sometimes crowding many into one; and sometimes 
only referring to passages omitted. Let the number be 
as 186 to 27; those 27 do not only seem, but are-directly 
opposite to the Doctor’s. principles, according to the 
plain, literal, and natural force of words, as well as the 
known sense of the imposers.. The question then justly 
stated lies thus: Whether 186 passages which might 
(if the compilers and imposers had not intended them in a 
Catholic sense) have been indifferently claimed by either 
Catholic or Arian, should yield to 27, which are utterly 
x2 
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repugnant to Arianism, or the 27 to them. That is, 
whether those that can bear but one of the senses should 
yield to those that may fairly admit of either; or the con- 
trary. Imagine 186 men to be indifferent, or but nearly 
indifferent, in any point of dispute; and 27 resolute on one 
side. Which is the way to reconcile them, and unite them 
all in one verdict? Is it to drag over the 27 by force of 
arms to what they are irreconcileably averse to? Or is it 
not rather to bring over the 186 to the 27, to whom they 
have little or no aversion, and to whose side they are no 
way disinclined? This latter, I think, is the proper and 
only method to promote harmony and concord in the 
whole. The application I trust with the ingenious; and 
here take my leave of this fanciful reasoning of the 
Modest Pleader. 


PLEA XI. 


“ The Article in the Apostles’ Creed, concerning Christ’s 
“ descent into hell, is now universally understood in a 
“© sense probably different from what the composers of the: 
“© Creed intended.” Clarke’s Reply, p. 34- 


ANSWER. 


How Christ’s descent into hell was understood by the 
composers of the Creed is uncertain: neither is it certain 
’ that it is universally understood in any one sense. How- 
ever that be, one thing is certain, that our Church has left 
that Article at large, intending a latitude; and indulging 
a liberty to subscribers to abound in their own sense. 
This is not the case of the Articles relating to the Trinity. 
Their sense is fixed, and bound upon the conscience of 
every subscriber by the plain, natural signification of the 
words: and by the known intent of the compilers and im- 
posers. If it be asked from. whence we are to learn what 
was the intent of the imposers, or how it may be known ; 
I answer, first from plain words; and next, from history 
and observation, in the like manner as the intent and scope 

of any writer is to be known. 


— 
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Piea XII. 


“The damnatory clauses in the Athanasian Creed are 
“© now by very few understood in that sense which, in all 
“¢ probability, the compiler of it in that very dark and 
“ignorant age designed to express.” Clarke’s Reply, 


P+ 34 


ANSWER. 


1. That the Athanasian Creed (so called) was com- 
posed in a “ very dark and ignorant age,” is more than the 
Doctor knows; and therefore should not be so positively 
affirmed by him. The Creed, however, has no signs or 
tokens of darkness or ignorance; but of great accuracy 
and solid judgment: and is the best exposition (for its 
compass) of the doctrines of the Trinity and incarnation, 
that we shall any where meet with. 

2. Another thing which the Doctor affirms without 
knowing, is, that “ few understand the damnatory clauses 
“< in the sense of the compiler.”” Let any man show what 
sense it is most reasonable to understand them in; and 
the same reasons (if good) shall serve to show that that 
was the sense of the compiler. I know many have strained 
the damnatory clauses to an unreasonable rigour, on pur- 
pose to disparage the Creed: but they have not been 
able to prove that the compiler so intended it. 

3. The compiler’s sense being doubtful, and the imposers 
having left those clauses without any exposition; the sub- 
scriler is at liberty to understand them in such sense as 
the words will bear; and such as best answers the main 
intent and design of that Creed; and is most agreeable to 
Scripture and reason. This instance is nothing parallel 
to the case of the Articles concerning the Trinity ; whose 
sense is fixed and certain, as before said. Fix, in like 
manner, the sense of the damnatory clauses ; and it shall 
soon be proved that every subscriber ought to acquiesce 
in it. 


%3 
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Pea XIII. 

“<The procession of the Holy Ghost set forth in the 
“¢ Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, in one sense, is by Mr. 
** (now Dr.) Bennet, in his explication of his own sense 
“ concerning that point, shown to be now understood by 
“ many (without any suspicion of insincerity) in a diffe- 


«rent sense.” Clarke’s Reply, p. 34. 


ANSWER. 

1. This is only argumentum ad hominem, (to make 
the most of it,) and therefore is not sufficient. 

2. The argument comes not up to the point in hand. 
Dr. Bennet was of opinion that our Church had deter- 
mined nothing in this matter; otherwise he would not 
presume to interpret the procession in his own way. His 
words are; “ If our Church had any where determined 
«‘ this matter, and declared in what sense she understood 
“ the procession in the Athanasian Creed, the case would 
* be alteredf.”” And again: “ Our Church never once 
‘¢ adds the epithet eternal to the word procession ; nor has 
** she any one passage, that I know of, which may not 
‘* be as well understood of the temporal, as of the eternal 
“* procession, either in her Liturgy, her Articles, or her 
** Homiliess.” I am not of Dr. Bennet’s mind in this 
particular; believing that the Church has determined the 
meaning of the procession in those Creeds; or rather, that 
the meaning is so plain, all things considered, as not to 
need any farther determining. However, it appears to be 
Dr. Bennet’s principle, relating to subscription, that where 
the Church’s sense may be known, that sense must be 
received; and that there is, in such a case, no latitude or 
liberty left to the subscriber. Upon this principle, he both 
does and must condemn Arian subscription; since both 
the plain meaning of words, and the intent of compilers 
and imposers exclude Arianism. And it is well known 
with what zeal and earnestness Dr. Bennet remonstrates 


£ Page 292. & Page 293. 4 Bennet on the Trinity, p. 226. 
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against that collusion which he takes Dr. Clarke and his 
partizans to be guilty of, in the matter of subscription. 


Prea XIV. 


“ The doctrines of predestination and original sin, are 
“at this day, by all eminent divines, (after the example 
“of Archbishop Laud, and of the learned Bishop Bull,) 
‘¢ understood in a sense which there is no appearance the 
“* composers of the XX XIX Articles meant to teach; and 
<‘ which there is all appearance the composers of the Ho- © 
‘© milies intended should not be taught.”” Clarke’s Reply, 
Por 

«© cannot condemn Archbishop Laud, Bishop Bull, 
“ and others, who departed manifestly from the received 
“© sense, not of one, but of several Articles; nor that Decla- 
“ ration of King James I. (read Charles I.) by which he 
“ openly patronized the subscribing the same Articles in 
<¢ several, not only different, but contradictory senses : and 
“6 in effect declared it for the honour of the Articles that 
«this should be so; and that all should acquiesce in it 
“ without mutual reproaches.” Lord Bishop of Bangor, 
_ Postscript, p. 259. 


ANSWER. 


1. It hath often been pretended by the Calvinists that 
the compilers and imposers of the Articles &c. intended a 
sense different (with respect to predestination and original 
sin) from that which now generally prevails. But this 
pretence has been often and abundantly confuted by great 
men; and particularly by the learned Bishop Bull, in his 
Apology against Dr. Tully: where he has unanswerably 
vindicated the present doctrines from the Articles, Li- 
turgy, Catechism, and Homilies of the Church of Eng- 
landi. 

2. A distinction should be made between such Articles. 


> See also Dr. Bennet on the 17th Article. Directions for studying, &c, 
p. 93, &e. ~ 
X 4 
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as, being formed in general terms, leave a latitude for pri- 
vate opinions; and such as, being otherwise formed, leave 
no such latitude. It is ridiculous to pretend that, because 
some articles are general or indefinite, and may admit of 
different explications, therefore ald may, allowing that 
either Calvinist or Arminian may subscribe to the Arti- 
cles, (the Articles being general, and the main points in 
dispute left undetermined,) would it not be weak to argue 
from thence, that both Papists and Protestants may like- 
wise subscribe to the Articles of the Church of England? 
Now it is no less absurd to pretend that both Catholics 
and Arians may subscribe to our forms; some articles 
being as full and strong tests against Arianism, as others 
are against Popery. 

3, It is not fairly, because not truly, suggested, that 
when men of different sentiments, as to particular expli- 
cations, subscribe to the same general words, that they 
subscribe in contradictory, or even in different senses. 
Both subscribe to the same general proposition, and both 
in the same sense; only they differ in the particulars re- 
lating to it: which is not differing (at least, it need not 
be) about the sense of the Article, but about particulars 
not contained in the Article. For instance: let two per- 
sons assent to a general proposition, This Jigure is a tri- 
angle; one believing the triangle to be equilateral, the 
other believing its sides to be unequal: they are directly 
opposite in their sentiments, as to what kind of triangle it 
is: but in the general proposition, that the Jigure is a tri- 
angle, both agree, and in the same sense. 

In like manner, imagine the article of Predestination 
(and the same may be said of any other in like circum- 
stances) to be left in general terms. Both sides may sub- 
scribe to the same general proposition, and both in the 
same sense: which sense reaches not to the particulars in 
dispute. And if one believes predestination to be absolute, 
and the other conditionate 3 this is not (on the present 
supposition) differing about the sense of the Article, but 
in their respective additions to it. 
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4. It is very uncautiously and unaccurately said, that 
King Charles I. patronized the subscribing the same Ar- 
ticles either in contradictory or different senses. His 
order is, that every subscriber submit to the Article in 
the “ plain and full meaning thereof,” in the “ literal and 
‘¢ grammatical sense.” What? is the plain and full mean- 
ing more than one meaning? or is the one plain and full 
meaning two contradictory meanings? Could it be for the 
honour of the Article (or of the King) to say this? No: 
but the royal Declaration, by “ plain and full meaning,” 
understands the general meaning, which is but one; and 
to which all might reasonably subscrile. And he forbids 
any one’s * putting his own sense or comment to be the 
‘¢ meaning of the Article,” or to “ affix any new sense” 
to it: that is, he forbids the changing a general proposi- 
tion into a particular; he stands up for the general propo- 
sition, or for the Article itself; and prohibits - particular 
meanings, as not belonging to the Article; nor being 
properly explications of it, but gdditions to it. This is the 
plain import of the royal Declaration: and it is both Wise 
and just; free from any of those strange consequences, 
or inferences, which some would draw from it. 

5. I must farther remark, that the present instance has 
no relation to the point in hand. The propositions con- 
cerning the holy Trinity, contained in our public forms, 
are not general or indefinite, but special and determinate, 
in the very points of difference between Catholics and 
Arians, (consubstantiality, coequality, coeternity, &c.) and 
that in as clear and strong words as any can be devised. 
This is the reason why the subscriler has no latitude left 
in this case; and why an Arian can claim no benefit from 
any latitude allowable in other Articles where circum- 
stances are plainly different. And it must be thought a 
very peculiar way of reasoning to argue that, because a 
man may take a liberty where the Church and State have 
allowed it, therefore he may take the same liberty where 
they have not allowed it: which is all that this plea 
amounts to. 
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I cannot but observe from the disputes and clamours 
that have been raised about the 17th Article of our 
Church, what a tender regard has all along been paid to 
the point of the subscription; and how jealous men have 
been of any the least appearance, or umbrage of preva- 
rication, in so serious and sacred a thing. What then 
must be said of those who plead for a plain, open prevari- 
cation, in a case which can admit of no dispute with any 
considering man, and has hardly so much as a colour 
left for it? 
Prea XV. 

“That Article in the Nicene Creed (of one substance 
“ with the Father) is now (through the ambiguity of the 
‘* Latin and English translation) by most men taken much 
‘* otherwise than the Council intended it. For the greater 
*‘ part of modern Christians (if we may judge by the 
“* writings of eminent divines) understand it (as if it had 
“ been tavrootcios) to signify of one individual substance 
“ with the Father, whereas all learned men know that the 
<¢ Gteek word (énoodc10s) never had any such’ signification, 
“and that the Council meant no such thing.” Clarke’s 
Reply, p. 35: 

ANSWER. 

Here is little more in this plea than a cavil upon the 
double meaning of the word individual ; which has been 
sufficiently exposed in another place. It has also been 
shown that the doctrine of the Nicene Council is rightly 
enough understood by modern Christians; and that while 
the Doctor so magisterially censures the whole Christian 
world, in a manner, yet no one ever understood this mat- 
ter less, or talked more crudely of it than the Doctor 
himself hath done, in this very page of his Reply. See 
my Defence, vol. i. p. 328. and Reply to Dr. Whitby, 
p- 212, &c. of this volume. 

| PLEA XVI. 

“It becomes a sincere man (especially if he varies from 
“* notions commonly received) to declare plainly in what 
“sense he understands any words of human institution; 
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“ that his inferiors and equals may not be imposed upon 
“ by him, and that his superiors may judge of such de- 
<< claration.”’ Clarke’s Reply, p- 33- 

“« Dr. Clarke, of all men, could least be charged with 
< collusion, because he has declared publicly his opinions 


“in this matter.’ Modest Plea, p. 221. 


ANSWER. 


I have reserved this plea to the last, as being of a very 
different kind from the rest, and withal carrying a more 
plausible show of frankness and sincerity in it. Never- 
theless, this, though it has an appearance of fairness, will 
by no means serve the purpose for which it is brought. 

Suppose any disaffected persons in this kingdom should 
invent some strange, forced, unheard of interpretation of | 
the civil oaths, to elude and frustrate the intent of them; 
and declare in print, that they themselves take the oaths 
in this mew sense, advising their brethren to do the same ; 
would such declaration be sufficient to salve their honesty, 
or to make them righteous in the sight of God or man ? 
would they not be rather thought the more notoriously 
wicked, as not only venturing upon perjury themselves, 
but instructing and seducing others into the same crime? 

Their giving notice of the prevarication would not be 
acquitting themselves of the guilt, but proclaiming it ; 
and, in some respects, increasing it: as it would not only 
be doing an ill thing, but, what is worse, boasting of it, 
and teaching others to do the like. One dishonest act, 
or more, are not so dangerous or pernicious, as the lay- 
ing down principles, and contriving swbtilties and artificial 
evasions, whereby to undermine the very foundations of 
moral honesty. 

I am not sensible that there is difference enough be- 
tween this and the other case, to make one innocent and 
the other highly criminal. Nothing can be pleaded for it 
put the preswmed consent of the superiors, after declaration 
made. But that no such presumed consent can have any 
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place in the matter of subscription, may appear from the 
reasons following. 

1. Because superiors may often connive at, or tolerate 
offences: which are never the less offences for such. con- 
nivance. 

2. Because so long as our superiors continue the same 
forms, which clearly express such a sense, they must be 
presumed to intend the same sense, till they declare other- 
wise. And their permitting the same forms to stand is a 
much surer argument of their still intending the same 
thing, than their suffering an offender to escape, with im- 
punity, can be of the contrary. _ 

3. The expressions of our Articles, Liturgies, Creeds, and 
Laws, are all so plain and full for the received doctrine of 
the Trinity, and against the mew scheme, that a man must 
have a very mean opinion either of the understanding or 
‘integrity of his superiors, to suppose that they can ever 
allow him to trifle at such a rate in so serious a matter as 
subscription. And it must be observed that our superiors 
speak by the public forms, as much as the legislature 
speaks by the public laws: and no sense can be their 
sense but the plain, usual, literal meaning of those public 
forms; till some as public and as authentic declaration 
alters the case. 

If the subscription contended for be in itself fraudulent, 
as elusive of the Jaw, a man’s declaring, or giving notice 
of it, does not alter its nature, or make it legal. Suppose 
a man should declare that he subscribes only so far as is 
agreeable to Scripture ; (a method disallowed by our laws, 
according to the unanimous resolution of all the judges, 
as before observed:) such declaration would never alter 
the nature of the subscription; but it would be as much 
against law as ever, notwithstanding : and, for that very 
reason, it would be unrighteous and dishonest. “But I 
have also observed, that subscribing in any sense contrary 
to the plain force of words, and known meaning of the 
imposers, is equally illegal with the other: and therefore 
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neither can this be justified any more than the other. 
And since whatever is illegal is of course condemned by 
our superiors, who speak by the public laws, it is evident 
that our superiors condemn this kind of subscription; and 
consequently there is no pretence left for a presumed con- 
sent, unless our superiors can be presumed both to allow 
and condemn the very same thing at the same time. 

4. I must add, that. our superiors have, from time to 
time, (as there has been occasion,) sufficiently testified 
their disallowance of any attempts tending to undermine 
the Catholic received doctrine of the ever blessed Trinity. 
His present Majesty’s Directions, at this very juncture, 
are yet fresh in our minds: where (to the general joy and 
satisfaction of the kingdom) he has signified his “just re- 
sentments against those “ impious tenets and doctrines 
« which have been of late advanced and maintained with 
much boldness and openness, contrary to the great and 
<¢ fundamental truths of the Christian religion, and parti- 
* cularly to the doctrine of the holy and ever blessed 
“Trinity.” And his royal command is, that “no 
<¢ preacher presume to deliver any other doctrine——con- 
“ cerning the blessed Trinity, than what is contained 
“in the holy Scriptures, and is agreeable to the three 
“ Creeds, and the XXXIX Articles of religion.”” Now 
the 8th Article of our Church expressly affirms that the 
«¢ three Creeds may be proved by most certain warrants 
“of holy Scripture.” Whosoever therefore gives it out 
for Scripture doctrine, that ‘« the one God always signifies 
« the Father;” or that ‘“‘ more Persons than one cannot 
<“¢ be, or are not, one God ;” or that “ God with any high 
< epithet always signifies the Father ;”’ or that “ the Son 
“ or Holy Ghost is not God, Lord, Almighty, eternal, 
«‘ yncreated, and incomprehensible, as much as the: Fa- 
thers”? I say, whoever pretends Scripture for these, or 

the like positions, (positions plainly repugnant to the 
Athanasian Creed, which Creed may be proved from 
Scripture, according to Article the 8th,) does at the same 
time act in opposition to his superiors, who have enjoined 
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the observance of the Creeds and Articles. If it be said 
that such general orders or directions of superiors reach 
not to this particular case, as not containing any formal 
prohibition of those newly-devised senses put upon the 
Creeds and Articles; I answer, that there is no more 
occasion for a formal prohibition against perverting the 
plain sense of the Creeds or Articles, than there is for the 
like prohibition against perverting the sense of the civil 
oaths. All that have common understanding are supposed 
to know, that directing us to adhere to the Creeds and 
Articles, is directing us to adhere to their true sense, that 
being always implied. To pervert their true and certain 
sense, is not adhering to our Church’s forms, but con- 
tradicting them: which, though it be done in an in- 
sidious way, and under the false name of explaining them; 
yet, in reality, means the same thing as the most direct 
and formal opposition to them. And however the disguise 
may be serviceable in the eyes of men, yet conscience is 
not a thing to be played with in that manner; neither will 
such vain pretences avail any thing in the sight of God. 
Subscribing in this method is really nothing else but 
eluding the whole design of the Jaws, and imposing upon 
the ruling powers: but it must be doubly rude, and ab- 
surd, at the same time, to presume, that any man can have 


. their consent for it. So much for this. 


I have now run through all the pleas, pretences, or ex- 
cuses (arguments I will not call them) that I could any 


where meet with for the new method of subscribing. The- 


reader is not to wonder at the number of them, which is 
an argument only of a lad cause. Had there been any 
good reason whereon to found it, there had been no need 
of running out into such multiplicity. But when men 
have once left the plain and true way to follow their own 
wanderings, invention is fruitful; and it is very easy al- 
ways to have a great deal to say, after a man is gone 
beyond the rule of speaking to the purpose. 1 believe, I 


may now venture to affirm that the cause which those 


gentlemen have taken in hand, is one of the weakest that 
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was ever undertaken by wise men. False facts, ground- 
less surmises, and inconclusive reasonings, are all that it 
has to subsist upon. And yet I have hitherto allowed 
them, for argument sake, one supposition ; namely, that 
the expressions in our forms are capable of a sense con- 
sistent with their principles: and I have shown, notwith- 
standing, that their subscription is fiaudulent ; because 
repugnant to the more plain and obvious sense of the 
words, and the known intention of the imposers. But I 
must now examine the truth of that supposition which has 
been thus far allowed them: and if that also proves weak 
and groundless; there will then be nothing of colour or 
pretence left for that subscription; but the very men 
themselves who either use it, or plead for it, must be 
self-condemned. 1 shall therefore next examine how that 
case stands; not that I need put the issue of the cause 
upon it, (for it is a clear point that the subscription 
pleaded for is unjustifiable, though I allowed them the 
present supposition,) but ex abundanti, and to show how 
miserably weak, and destitute of all support, the opposite 
persuasion is, I may inquire whether even this their last 
refuge may not be taken from them. 


CHAP. V. 


That several expressions in our public forms are really 
not capable of a sense consistent with the Arian hypo-~ 
thesis, or new scheme: . 
IT must be owned that words are arbitrary signs of 

things; and so, in some sense, it may be said that the 

word white is capable of signifying black, and the word 
light might signify darkness, if the custom of speech had 
not otherwise determined. I suppose, those gentlemen 
will not extend their notion, of words being capable of 

- their sense, thus far. They must have regard to custom 

of speech, to use of language, to common rules of gram- 

mar and criticism, in determining whether words be capa- 
ble of such a sense or no. And whatever forms are capable 
of that sense which is contended for, must be conceived 
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capable of being paraphrased into that same sense, by 
putting other equivalent words into their place. By these 


rules and measures I shall proceed in the inquiry, whether 


the expressions of our public forms are capable of an Arian 
sense or no. Dr. Clarke has reduced the number of those 
which we chiefly insist on to 27. I shall single out some 
of them, followinggthe order wherein they lie, in the first 
edition of Scripture Doctrine, together with Dr. Clarke’s 
interpretation of them. I shall begin with the Athanasian 
Creed. 

* Whosoever will be saved; before all things it is ne- 
** cessary that he hold the Catholic faith. 
.“ Which faith except every one do keep whole and 
‘ undefiled; without doubt he shall perish éverlastingly. 
‘* And the Catholic faith is this, &c. 
** He therefore that will be saved must thus think of 
the Trinity. 
“ This is the Catholic faith; which, except a man be- 


nn 


“~ 
5 


“ lieve faithfully, he cannot be saved.” 


These are what they call damnatory clauses: and it 
ought to be matter of serious inquiry, in what sense the 
gentlemen of the Arian persuasion can subscribe them, 
without. subscribing their own damnation. The very low- 
est sense and import of those damnatory clauses has ever 
been conceived to intend thus much, that the main doc- 
trine of the Trinity and incarnation, the doctriné of wor- 
shipping one God in three Persons, and three Persons in 
one God; and the doctrine of perfect God and perfect 
man, united in one God-man, are necessarily to be le- 
lieved (or however not disbelieved) by all persons of years 
and discretion, (who have had the opportunity of being 
duly instructed,) under peril of eternal damnation. As the 
author of the Creed could not intend less than this; so 
neither can the words themselvés import Jess. And yet 
there is just reason to question whether the advocates fdr 
the new scheme think it necessary to worship God. the 
Son or God the Holy Ghost at all; it being a principle 
much contended for amongst them, to direct their prayers 
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tin iformly to God the Father ; * meaning, I suppose, to 
‘him, and to him only: and it is certain that they neither 
believe three Persons to be one God; nor perfect God (in 
the sense of the Creed) to be united personally with per- 
fect man to maké one God-man. Dr. Clarke, in his Com- 
ments, takes a great deal of pains to prove that particular 
explications of all or any part of the doctrine of the Tri inity 
cannot be necessary to salvation. This proceeding of his 
would be right, if he had been teaching his followers to 
subseribe with this reserve, viz. so far as is agreeable to 
what they think Scripture: but since they are to sub- 
scribe in some sense whereof the words are capable, as 
well as agreeably to Scripture, his pains would have 
been better employed in showing how the damnatory 
clauses can be capable of a lower sense than that which 
has been given. 
“We worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity.” 
Here it is to be noted, that Dr. Clarke and his adherents 
always by one God understand God the Father only: and 
will never allow two Persons in one God, though the words 
of the Creed plainly include three. Let us see then how 
these words must be paraphrased, to make them con- 
sistent with their principles. It is thus: 
“We worship one God (the Father) in Father, Son, and 
‘** Holy Ghost: and we worship Father, Son, and Holy 
“ Ghost, in one God the Father. That is, by referring all 
“the worship to the Father ultimately, as to the one 
“© supreme Head.” Let us consider what can be made of 
this construction. It may be turned two ways: either 
thus, We worship one Person in three Persons, and three 
Persons in one Person, (which is flat enough, and scarce 
sense;) or else thus, We worship one God, the Father, 
principally, worshipping three Persons; and we worship 
three Persons, worshipping one God, the Father, princi- 
pally. This indeed is sense; but such as no one ever did 
or ever would express in the words of the Creed. It is 
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not said, Unum Deum Patrem precipue venerantes, Trini- 
tatem, veneremur ; et Trinitatem venerantes unum Patrem 
precipue veneremur: but it is, Unum Deum im Trinitate, 
et Trinitatem in Unitate veneremur. fva Oedy ty. Tpsdds, xo 
Tpidda ev wovads ct6mpmev. Plainly signifying, that the one 
God to be worshipped is the Trinity, and the Trinity to 
be worshipped is the one God. We may proceed to what 
follows. 

“¢ Neither confounding the Persons, nor dividing the 
‘€ substance. For there is one Person of the Father, an- 
<¢ other of the Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. But 
< the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
« Ghost is all one, &c.” Here the meaning of the words 
is very plain, that the Persons must not be confounded, 
because Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are distinct Persons: 
nor the substance of the three Persons be divided, be- 
cause the Godhead of the three is all one. To paraphrase 
the words, upon the Doctor’s principles, they must run 
thus: ed 

“¢ Neither confounding the Persons, nor dividing the Fa- 
‘ ther’s substance: for the three Persons are distinct, but 
“ the divinity of the Son, and. Holy Ghost is no other 
<¢ than what is communicated from the Father?’ By this 
paraphrase, the whole force of the sentence is broken and 
confused. Understanding substance of the three Persons, 
the whole is well connected: for here is a,reason given 
why their, substance -is' not, divided; viz. because their 
Godhead is one, But what sense or connection is, there im 
saying that the Father’s substance is not divided; for, or 
because,, the divinity of the Son, &c. is no other than 
what is, communicated from him? No. one would ever 
have expressed the. Doctor’s sense in those words of, the 
Creed, or in that manner. Besides, the words, Godhead 
all one, (una divinitas, ple Sedryg,) applied here..to three 
Persons, are of known, certain signification; denoting that 
the substance of the three,is one, and that all are one God. 
So that if either the coherence of the sentence, or the 
grammatical sense of words, or their constant and cus- 
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tomary use in Church writers, be of any weight; the 
passage now before us is not capable ‘of that sense which 
the Doctor would wrest it to; but must be construed in 
another: which other is likewise confirmed by the words 
following; “ the glory equal, the majesty coeternal.”’ 
As'to glory equal, the Doctor takes care to tell us, it 
must not be understood in the same sense as*coordinate 
beings are equal to one another. Well, that we know: 
but what sense must the swbscriber understand it in? The 
Doctor says, in * such a sense as he who derives his 
“essence or being from another, can be equal, &c.” 
Well, but what if the subscriber, according to his Arian 
sense of deriving being, &c. thinks that the glory of the 
second and third Persons can be in mo sense equal to that 
of the first; any more than the glory of a creature can be 
equal to the glory of the Creator ; how then can he sub- 
scribe to these words, which are express for equality of 
glory, in some sense or other? The Doctor’s last shift is, 
that it may be understood in such a sense as Christ is 
said to be Toos @e, (or ica Ozd,) as God, or equal with 
God. But the Doctor’s construction of joa @z@ (Phil. ii. 6.) 
is no more'than to be honoured as Lord of all things, that 
is, with honour equal, or suitable to such a God, or Lord, 
so- exalted; not with*honour equal to that which belongs 
to God the Father. But the Creed plainly makes the 
glory of each Person equal to ‘the glory of any other 
Person: wherefore the words are not capable of such a 
sense as the Doctor has put upon ica OH, but the sab- 
scriber is left to seek out for some other; or else to sub- 
scribe the words in no sense at all. ‘The next words of the 
Creed are, ii . 
«‘ Majesty coeternal.” The word coeternal is of a fiaed and 
known sense in ecclesiastical writers: never used to signify 
any thing less than absolute eternity, without beginning, 
and without end. How contradictory this sense is to the 
principles of the party, may be seen from the author of 
the Apology for Dr. Clarke, who says thus: “ Though 
« the generation of the Son, and procession of the Holy 
y2Z 
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«© Ghost apy in a sense, be said to be eternal, as they 
< were apd aévruy and apd aldvwv, yet what is this to the 
“ absolute eternity of a self-existent Being!?’’ We see what 
the Apologist thought of the great, the infinite disparity 
between the eternity of the Father, and the eternity of 
either of the other two Persons: nor did the Doctor in 
his answer to him disapprove of his sentiments; but 
rather (tacitly at least) acquiesced in them. How then 
can these gentlemen subscribe to the. coeternity of the 
three Persons? The Doctor in his comments admits that 
the second and third Persons have always been with the 
first, which he explains by before all ages, and before 
time. If this comes up to a coeternity, it is well: if not, 
he does but deceive himself and his followers; for coeter- 
nal can bear but one sense, and can admit of no degrees, 
no difference in point of duration. 

The reader should here observe the artful method of 
explaining away the sense of a creed, or of any other 
writing: not for. the sake of learning it, (for it is not 
worth it,) but to be armed against it, and to prevent be- 
ing *mposed upon by it. When a word occurs, of a fixed 
sense, and which is not liked; the way is first to look 
out for another word that is ambiguous, which may bear 
the same sense, but may also bear another. Draw but a 
reader thus far to let slip the first word, and to take this 
other instead of it, and then the work is half done. Havy- 
ing a word with two senses, drop by degrees the sense 
you have no mind to, and take the other, still substitut- 
ing other words which may come nearer and nearer to 
the sense you aim at; till at length, by several removes, 
you get quite off from the sense of the word you began 
with. 

Thus in the present instance 3 from coeternal, a word 
of fixed sense, and rather too high for the Arian hypothe- 
sis, the learned Doctor puts “ always with the Father;’ 
which might indeed signify the same thing, but is how- 
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ever capable of a lower sense: and to bring the sense 
gradually down, the Doctor next substitutes the phrase 
“before all ages,” which again is equivocal, and does not 
sound quite so high as the former: then, to lower the sense 
still farther, he has another phrase, viz. “ before time :” 
and time, in a restrained sense, may be said to have com- 
menced with the world. So now he is got low enough, 
and the reader may be supposed, by these: several steps, 
to have lost the sight of coeternal. But to pass on. 

“¢ Such as the Father is, such is the Son, and such is 
“the Holy Ghost.” The Doctor’s interpretation of it is; 
“© such in all senses wherein he that derives his essence or 
‘‘ being from another, can be such as is he from whom he 
“‘ derives it.” Here again he leaves his subscriber in the 
dark. For what if he had said, swch in all senses wherein a 
creature can be such as his Creator 2? which I am afraid is 
the true meaning of most of his disciples. This would 
come to the same as saying such in mo sense: so that by 
this limitation, he takes away the plain force of the words ; 
and teaches his followers to subscribe, not “in such sense 
‘‘ as the words are capable of:’’ but ‘‘ so far as is agree- 
«able to what they call Scripture.” The Creed is posi- 
tive that the second and third Persons are such as the first ; 
and immediately after specifies the respects in which they 
are such. Such in respect of their being eternal ; such in — 
respect. of their being uncreated; such in respect of their 
being incomprehensible, Almighty, God, and Lord. That 
is, all the three Persons are equally, and in the same sense, 
uncreated, eternal, incomprehensible, Almighty, God, and 
Lord. This is plainly the doctrine of the Creed; the lite- 
ral and grammatical sense of the words. Now, to qualify 
absolute propositions with reserves and limitations, in the 
manner the Doctor does, is not explaining their sense, 
but contradicting it. Neither can this be called subscrib- 
ing in a sense of which the words are capable, but only 
‘so far as is agreeable to what some call Scripture :” 
which rule of subscribing is condemned by those gentle- 
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‘¢ The Father uncreate, the Son uncreate, and the Holy 
** Ghost uncreate——And yet not three uncreated, but 
‘* one uncreated.”’ The Doctor here teaches the subscriber 
to acknowledge every Person to be uncreated, (dxrior0s,) 
and yet, to say that there are not three wncreated (dxti¢01) 
Persons, but one uncreated Person; which is a staring 
contradiction : besides, itis owning two of the Persons to 
be creatures, in some sense, which the Doctor at other 
times studiously avoids. But he was here in great straits; 
and was to venture upon any thing, rather than admit 
what he has the utmost aversion to, three Persons to be 
one uncreated Being, or God. 

He has no possible way of reconciling the seeming 
contradiction contained in his comment, but by making a 
distinction between derived uncreatedness, and .underived 
uncreatedness: which would have appeared so odd and, 
fanciful, that he chose not to mention it in terms, but 
only to hint it in generals. What precludes this, and 
every other pretence of that kind, is, that the Creed plainly 
makes the uncreatedness of the second and third Persons 
to be such as the Father’s is, that is, of the same kind, and 
to be understood in the same sense, there being no differ- 
ence or distinction in that respect. 

“* The Father incomprehensible, the Son incomprehen- 
‘* sible, and the Holy Ghost incomprehensible——-And 
“¢ yet there are not three incomprehensibles, but one in= 
“‘ comprehensible.” The Doctor takes the same way 
with this as with the former passage; and runs into the 
like contradiction to avoid the admitting so shocking a 
thing to him, as the notion of three Persons ‘being ove 
incomprehensible; which is the certain meaning ‘of the 
Creed. I shall say no more to this, but refer the reader to 
what I have observed upon the passage preceding. 

“The Father eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy 
_“ Ghost eternal. And ‘yet they are not three eternals, but 
“one eternal.”’. Here the words are so express for three 
Persons being one eternal, (which the Doctor can ‘by no 
means bear,) that he had no way left but to change. they 
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ave not imto there are not: without considering that the 
subscriber must give his unfeigned assent and consent to 
they are not; and must so read in the public. congrega- 
tion. Besides this inconvenience, which the Doctor seemed 
to be unapprised of; there is another which he was’ forced 
to run upon, (contrary to his usual caution,) and that was 
to say, “ there are not three eternal Persons,” hereby de- 
nying the eternity of two of them. And yet the Creed, 
more than once, expressly asserts the coeternity of all 
three; and besides plainly teaches that the eternity of the 
second and third Persons is such as the Father's is. Nor 
will the Doctor’s distinction of a derived and underived 
eternity help him in this matter: for the sense of the 
word eternity has nothing to do with that distinction, be-. 
ing but one, and importing neither more nor less than Le- 
ginningless and endless duration. es) 
_ The Father is Almighty, the Son Almighty, and the 
“ Holy Ghost Almighty. And yet they are not three 
“ Almighties, but one Almighty.” Here the Doctor again 
changes they are not into there are not: thereby signify- 
ing that the subscriber cannot honestly assent to, of make 
use of, they are not; though he does not tell him how to 
avoid the doing of it, solemnly, and in the face of the 
public congregation. ~ 
I take no notice of the Doctor’s choosing tpeis wavrods- 
youor, rather than tpeis savroxparopes, because he will claim 
the privilege of taking which he likes best: otherwise the 
Greek copies favour the latter as much as the former} 
and the Latin original is indifferent to either. . 
“‘ The Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy 
<«¢ Ghost is God. And yet they are not three Gods, but 
< one God.” We have the same collusion again practised, 
in changing they are not into there are not, only for the 
-sake’of avoiding what the Creed mainly intends to teach, 
that the “* three Persons are one God” ‘T shall not here 
repeat what I have before said: but shall only observe an 
emission which’ the Doctor is guilty of, in not teaching 
the subscriber how to réconcile the contradiction of every 
Y4 
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Person being @ God, (for so it must be on his principles,) 
and yet not three Gods. For though there be but one 
supreme God, (upon the Doctor’s hypothesis,) yet one 
supreme God, and two inferior Gods, are three Gods, in 
such a sense as neither Scripture nor antiquity can ever 
allow, The like might be said of the next paragraph, 
respecting one Lord and three Lords. 1 shall just take 
notice of a slight inconsistency of the Doctor, in explain- 
ing this paragraph. To account for the Holy Ghost’s 
being here called God, he is forced to admit that he is 
represented in Scripture as ‘ exercising divine power and 
“ authority,” p. 435. But if we turn back, to Prop. xxv. 
p: 296. we are there told that the Holy Ghost, in the 
New Testament, is never expressly styled God; “* because 
‘* he is no where represented as sitting upon a throne; or 
_ exercising supreme dominion, &c.” So that it seems 
the Doctor can make it out either way; that the Scrip- 
ture has, or has not, given ground enough for styling the 
Holy Ghost God, just as occasion serves. But to pass.on. 

“ In this Trinity, none is afore, or after other.” (Nihil 
prius aut posterius——or, Nemo primus aut postremus. obdiv 
@putoy 2 Uorepov. aliter obdele pares } toyaroc,) “© but the 
* whole three Persons are coeternal.”? The coeternity could 
not be expressed in stronger words than is here done, 
both positively and negatively. 

If the Doctor and his friends believe it, it is well: if 
not, it is very certain that they cannot honestly subscribe, 
even upon their own principles; for the words are not 
capable of any lower meaning, 

“* None is greater or less than another; but the whole 
«« three, Persons are——-coequal.”’ be. 

The Doctor’s comment upon the words none is greater, 
&c. is, that the second and third Persons are every where 
with the first, as they are always. I doubt not but the 
sole reason which led the Doctor into this remote and 
strained construction, was his apprehension that the phrase 
every where, like the word always, might help him to a 
double entendre, for the uses above mentioned. 
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But if every where be Capable of two meanings, the 
words of the Creed are not so; ‘ none greater or less :” 
and if they must be understood of presence, they can 
signify nothing lower than this ; that all the three Persons 
are equally omnipresent. 

I am content with this meaning; and if it be consistent 
with the Doctor’s hypothesis, am very glad of it: or if it 
be not, then he must be conceived to advise the subscriber 
to subscribe in a sense of which the words are not capa- 
ble. 

_ After I had proceeded thus far, and had looked a little 
forwards, | was much surprised to find the Doctor inter- 
preting coequal very differently from the words “ none is 
“ greater, &c.” as if they did not both mean the same 
thing, first negatively, and then positively expressed. But 
the Doctor, it seems, stands by no rules of interpreting. 
They are “ coequal” (says he mow) “ in such a sense as 
“one or more Persons can be equal to another (from 
<¢ whom they derive their being) by a plenary communi- 
“ cation of power, knowledge, dignity, &c.’’ He has the 
like come-off for the words “ equal to the Father as touch- 
‘‘ ing his Godhead;” that is, says he, equal “ in such'a 
<‘ serise as a derived being can be.” I have before ob- 
served something of this general salvo, for some other 
passages : and indeed it is such a sovereign salvo for every 
difficulty, that he need not have made use of any other. 
In reality, it comes to no more than this, that he admits 
the words, and the sense of them, so far as consistent with 
his own hypothesis, or his own sense of deriving being. In 
the same way, a man might subscribe to the decrees of 
the Council of Trent, or to every article of Pope Pius’s 
Creed. For instance: I believe saints may be worshipped, 
but in such a sense as worship can be due to saints. I 
admit transulstantiation, but in such a sense as it can be 
consistent with Scripture and reason. I admit prayers 
in an unknown tongue, but in such a sense as can be 
reconciled with the 1 Cor. xiv. And thus we need not 
scruple any thing. Apply the same salvo to the civil oaths, 
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and it may serve as well tHere, to elude and frustrate 
them: and a man may swear to any king, without ac- 
knowledging his just right or title. It is but saying thus ; 
I believe such a person to be the only rightful and lawful 
king of these realms, in such a sense as he can-be rightful 
and /awful, upon my principles, &c. And what may not 
a man swear, or subscribe to in this loose method? Now 
in truth, though this kind of collusion is disguised by the 
words such a sense, as if there were a certain sense, in 
which the subscriber might fairly understand the words, 
consistent with his own hypothesis ; yet it really amounts 
to no more than this, the subscribing so far as ts consistent 
with his own opinions. For a man may make use of the 
same salvo, whether the words be capable of any such 
sense, or whether they be not. If they be capable, he is 
indeed bound up to such sense: if not, he is free, having 
subscribed to them no farther than they can be so under- 
stood; which perhaps may not be at all.. I cannot but 
from hence observe, how unfairly and unjustly the very 
worthy and learned Bishop of Oxford has been treated for 
confounding (as is pretended) these two things: subscribing 
so far as is agreeable to Scripture ; and subscribing im such 
sense as is agreeable to Scripture. For however distinct 
these two things may be in the general, they are really con- 
founded by Dr. Clarke himself in this particular case, as 
I have often observed. Neither will he ever be able to 
defend the point of subscription upon the latter only, 
without taking in the former also. His talking of such 
sense seems only to be a cover, or plausible disguise, for so 
far as, (which has deceived his unwary followers who 
have not seen so deep into this matter as he ;) and hence I 
conceive it is, that he has never explicitly condemned the 
subscribing with the reserve of so far as is agreeable ; 
though others of the party, being ashamed to stand up 
for so unaccountable a latitude, have indeed plainly re- 
jected it; not being aware of the need they should have 
of it. But to return to the Creed. 

“« God of the substance of the Father, begotten before 
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_ the worlds; and man of the substance of his mother 
§ perfect God, and perfect man.” 

The Doctor did not think proper to take any notice of 
this passage. I know not how any words can be stronger 
for the Son’s having the same divine nature with the Fa- 
ther, as much as he has the. same human nalure with his 
mother: perfect God and perfect man, having all that be- 
longs to the nature of both. This is utterly repugnant to 
the Arian hypothesis ; and can no more be reconciled with 
it, than light with darkness. 

We may now take leave of the Creed, (called Athapa- 
sian,) and proceed to the Litany. 

“¢ © holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, three Persons, 
*¢ and one God, have mercy, &c.” 





Here the three Persons are all together invoked, and. 


under the style and title of one God, directly opposite to 
the Doctor’s principles. The Doctor has no way to evade 
their force, but by understanding the title of one God to 
belong to the Father only. His sense is this: 

“ OQ holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, three Persons, 
« and one God, viz. the Father, have mercy, &c.” ‘This 
collusion the subscriber is to practise in his most solemn 
devotions: excluding two of the Persons from the one 
Godhead here, though he had addressed them both under 
the title of God in the two preceding petitions; and 
though the epithets, holy, blessed, and glorious, are equally 
attributed to all three, in the very same petition. If this 
be to “ pray with the understanding,” (as the Doctor pre- 
tends it is,) let it rather be the wish of every honest man 
to have less understanding, and more grace than to trifle in 
this manner with the tremendous Deity. 

In the Collect for the third Sunday in Advent, we thus 
address our blessed Saviour. 

« O Lord Jesu Christ——who livest and reignest with 
‘‘ the Father and the Holy Spirit, even one God, world 
« without end.’”? Any one, at first sight, may here. see 
that the title of one God, is not, attributed to the Father 
only, but to-all the three Persons: contrary to the Doc- 
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tor’s principles. The Doctor does not attempt to show 
that the words are capable of any other meaning. Only 
he draws up another form suitable to his own hypothesis, 
and little akin to the words in the Collect; substituting 
that in the room of the other. If the subscriber can con- 
tent himself with such shuffling in his solemn prayers, let 
him look to it. , 

There is just such another passage in the conclusion 
of the Collect for Christmas-day, (which the Doctor has 
omitted,) and there is another in the Collect for the sixth 
Sunday after Epiphany, (which he has also omitted, ) run- 
ning thus: 

** With thee, O Father, and thee, O Holy Ghost, he 
“¢ (Christ) liveth and reigneth, ever one God, world with- 
“‘ out end.” Here, whether Christ alone, or all the three 
Persons, (and one of these it must be,) be called one God ; 
it is equally repugnant to the Doctor’s principles. And 
he cannot subscribe to this, “in such a sense as the words 
“ will bear,” (for they cannot bear his sense,) but only 
‘* so far as is consistent with his principles :” ‘which is 
not assenting to the words of the prayer, but to something 
else of his own inventing. The like may be said of the 
Collects for Septuagesima, and the first Sunday in Lent, 
and Good Friday, twice, and Easter-day, and Ascension- 
day, and the Sunday after; all which the Doctor has 

omitted out of his collection: an omission indeed not 
worth the mentioning, were it not that the Modest Pleader 
has ‘been pleased to object the smallness of the number 
27, which, we see, might have been enlarged; and were it 
not an aggravation of the great sin of prevaricating with 
God and man, to consider how often it must be repeated 
in the yearly course of the prayers. 

The Doctor takes notice of the Collect for Whitsunday, 
and shifts it off in a loose manner: and so passes on to 
Trinity-Sunday, “dealing much the same way with that 
also. He omits the Collect for St. Matthew’s day ; which 
is more express and full against his principles than either 
of the two former. I shall pass over all the other places 
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in our Liturgy or Articles, except one, with which I shall 
shut up this chapter. It is the proper preface for Trinity- 
Sunday, in the Communion-Office, running thus : 

“ O Lord, Almighty, everlasting God; who art one 
“¢ God, one Lord, not one only Person, but three Persons 
“‘in one substance. For that which we believe of the 
“‘ glory of the Father, the same we believe of the Son, 
“‘ and of the Holy Ghost, without any difference or in- 
<< equality.” 

The Doctor here ploaséntly says, that “ there is no 
‘¢ passage in the whole Service so apt to be understood in 
‘* a wrong sense as this ;”’ meaning, I suppose, so apt to 
be understood in the sense the Church intended, and so 
hard to be perverted to any other. And it must indeed 
be thought a very clear and full passage on the orthodox 
side, when a person of the Doctor’s abilities, in this kind, 
and after he had worked his way through the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds, (besides a great part of the Liturgy,) 
began at length to feel himself nonplused by it, and 
almost at the point of confessing it. His first endeavour 
was to perplex and puzzle the Church’s sense; and next 
to introduce his own. 

He pretends that the words « Lord, Almighty, ever- 
“‘ lasting God,”’ are personal, and must be understood of 
one Person only, though he cannot but know that every 
one of those words are used in the Athanasian Creed (to 
say nothing of the Liturgy) of all the three Persons taken 
together; and they are here expressly declared to belong, 
not to “ one Person only,” but to “ three Persons in one 
*‘ substance.” The words, who art, he thinks, cannot be. 
properly applied to more Persons than one. But that 
they aré so applied here is manifest, and by those who 
were competent judges of propriety: and if he likes it 
not, why should he subscribe? When he comes to give 
us his own meaning, he never attempts: to show (good 
reason why) in what sense, consistent with his principles, 
a subscriber’ may believe “ three Persons in one sub- 
“ stance,’ and that the same glory belongs to all, ‘* with- 
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‘< out any difference or inequality.” It would be trifling 
to take notice of what he endeavours to put upon a sub- 
scriler, in order to satisfy his conscience in one of the 
most serious and solemn things in the world. I can never 
give myself leave to think that he could at all satisfy 
himself in it, upon second and cooler thoughts. Indeed, 
I should ask the Doctor’s pardon for dwelling so’ long 
upon those extravagant explications; which, I doubt not, 
he now heartily despises, as well as I. Neither ought 
they to be any longer imputed to him, who has expunged 
them, and cast them off, from the time his second edition 
has appeared. But since his disciples and followers are 
still proud of his refuse, and’ set a value upon his trifles, 
which he has too much sense to do himself; since they 
insist upon it that all the expressions of our public forms: 
are, at least, capable of a sense consistent with their prin- 
ciples; and appeal, for proof of it, (having indeed nothing 
else to appeal to,) to the Doctor’s performances on that 
head ; ina word, since they have been pleased to rest'the 
whole cause of subscription upon the Doctor’s explications, 
it was necessary for me to take under examination thosé 
things upon which such a stress was laid; unless the 
Doctor himself would lave been so kind (for which I 
should have heartily ‘thanked him) as to’ speak more 
plainly in'this matter than he has thought proper to do. 
One half-sheet, one small advertisement from his hand, to 
discountenance this kind of subscription, would have done 
the business at once, and have saved me the labour of 
doing any thing. The credit of his ‘ame was, in a man- 
ner, all it had to stand upon: and had he but pleased to 
take off the countenance of his authority; his reasons 
should have been left to stand or fall by themselves. But 
as the case now is, (and as the author of the Remarks 
observes,) that the whole party are gone after him, and 
still persist in the Doctor’s jirst thoughts relating to sub- 
scription; neither has the Doctor took any sufficient care 
to reclaim them, or to bring them back ; the cause is too 
important to wait his slow motions, or to be left any 
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longer in suspense. The glory of God, the honour of 
our most holy religion, and the security of Church and 
State, call for our best endeavours to root out, if possible, 
those false and pernicious principles, and to reestablish 
the matter of subscription upon its, true and solid founda- 
tions.. How far I have been able to contribute to so 
good an end, must be left to the reader’s judgment. My 
design however was well aimed: and this is my apology 
for disturbing the learned Doctor, Jate, and unwillingly, 
on this head.. 

I shall now briefly sum up the particulars of what has 
been advanced above, for the reader’s clearer apprehend- 
ing of it, as well as the better retaining it. 

1. The Church of England requires subscription, not to 
words, but things; to propositions contained in her public 
forms. 

2, Subscribers are obliged, not to silence or peace only, 
but. to.a serious belief of what they subscribe to. 

3. Subscribers must believe it true in that particular 
sénse which the Church intended, (so far as that sense 
may be known,) for the Church can expect: no less ; the 
desigh being to preserve ‘ one uniform ‘tenor’’ of faith, 
to preclude :“ diversity of opinions,” to have her own ex- 
plications, and none other; (as to points determined,) taught 
and inculcated; and to tié men up from spreading or re- 
ceiving doctrines contrary to the public determinations. 
These and the like ends cannot be at all answered by 
subscription, unless the subscriber give his assent to the 
Church’s forms in the Church’s sense; that is, in the 
sense of the compilers and imposers. 

4. The sense of the compilers and imposers is to be 
judged of from the plain, usual, and Jiteral signification 
of.words; and from their intention, purpose, or design, 
however known: the rule for-wnderstanding the public 
forms being the same as for understanding oaths, laws, 
injunctions, or any other forms or writings whatever. 

5. Where either the words theniselves, or the intentton 
(much more where both) is plain and evident; there the 
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sense of the imposers is fully known; and there is no 
room left for a subscriber (as such) to*put any contrary, 
or different sense upon the public forms. 

6. If words be capable of several meanings, but yet 


certainly exclude this or that particular meaning 3 a sub- 


scriber cannot honestly take the forms in ¢hat meaning 
which is specially excluded. Yor this would be subserib- 
ing against the sense of the Church at the same time that 
he professes his agreement with it. . 

7. It may be certainly known that any Arian sense of 


‘our public forms is such a sense Bs our Church intended 


to exclude, and has excluded, in as’ full and strong positive. 
terms as the wit of man is able to devise. And all men 


of sense must allow, that when compilers and imposers 


have done the utmost they could, and as far as any words 
can reach, to express the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity ; 
they may and must be supposed to mean that very doc- 
trine which they have industriously laboured to express, 


‘and none other. 


8. And that it may not be pretended by our modérn 
Arians, that their sense is not Arian, (which nevertheless 
it certainly is,) it is farther evident, and hath been shown, 
that the main particulars of their scheme (call it what they 
please) is specially excluded, both by the plain words and 
undoubted intention of our public forms. 

g. Therefore none of the advocates for the new scheme 
can fairly or honestly subscribe to our Church’s forms, 
though they could invent a sense for them consistent 
with their own principles; it being evident that any such 
sense is contrary to our Church’s sense, and to the inten- 
tion of the dmposers. 

10. The pleas and excuses devised to justify the sub- 
scribing in a sense contrary to, or different from, the 
known sense of the imposers, being founded either on false 
presumptions or weak reasonings, are of no weight or 
significancy 5 but the Arian subscriber must be blameable 
for going counter to the known sense of the Church, even 
though the words were capable of another meaning. , 
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11. Yet, upon examination, it appears that many ex- 
pressions of our public forms are really not capable of any 
sense consistent with the new scheme. And therefore, if 
the patrons of it subscribe to their own sense, (as they 
must be conceived to do,) they subscribe to a sense which 
is no sense of our public forms at all, on any supposition. 

12. The subscription therefore of those gentlemen, how- 
ever glossed over with the pretence of subscribing © in 
“such sense as is agreeable to (what they call) Scrip- 
** ture,” really amounts to no more than subscribing ‘* so 
“ far as is in their opinion agreeable to Scripture.” Which 
way of subscribing not only defeats every end of sub- 
scription, and stands condemned by our Jaws, and by the 
express resolution of our judges, but is also absurd in 
itself; as leaving room for any prevarication whatever, in 
the matter of oaths or tests; and for subscribing the 
Romish Confession, or even the Alcoran, or any thing; 
and is moreover explicitly condemned, even by the gene- 
rality of those who plead for Arian subscription. 
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WHEN I drew up the Case of Arian Subscription, &c. 
I'was apprehensive that so plain a charge, and so home 
pressed, might exasperate the persons concerned; though 
T'took care to treat them with all the mildness and ten- 
derness that the subject would bear; confining myself to 
the reasoning part, naming no particular men but such as 
I was obliged to quote, and candidly exempting the prin- 
cipal man of them, that the charge might be as general 
and inoffensive as possible; falling rather upon the thing 
itself; than upon this or that particular person. If the 
argument ‘be provoking, I cannot help it: the same ob- 
jection ‘lies against the detecting or reproving any vice or 
immorality whatever. It’ is the proper business of a di- 
vine to state cases of conscience, and to remonstrate against 
any growing corruptions in practice, and especially in 
principles. If Arian subscription be really fraudulent and 
immoral, (which no considering man can\doubt of,) ‘it 
may concern those gentlemen rather to testify their sin- 
cere repentance, than to. acquaint the world with their 
causeless resentments. 1 shall here say nothing’ to the 
abusive flirts of the nameless author, who has been pleased 
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still to persist in the defence of Arian subscription; ex- 
cept it be to remind him, that those assuming strains 
very ill become either so weak a cause, or such a guilty 
practice. I was once inclinable to take no notice of so 
mean a pamphlet; concluding that I had said enough, 
when I had said enough for men of sense and common 
ingenuity; and it is often not advisable to press things to 
the utmost. But since this is a cause of very great mo- 
ment, wherein the very foundations of moral honesty, as 
well as of Christian sincerity, are deeply concerned; I 
think it incumbent upon me to proceed somewhat farther 
in it: and if those gentlemen resolve to go on in main- 
taining an open fraud as long as it is possible to amuse or 
deceive, though only the weakest and most ignorant. 
readers; I also must resolve (by God’s assistance, and 
for God’s glory) to go on in the defence of s¢ncerity and 
probity, till the very meanest readers may sufficiently un- 
derstand it. To come to the business. 
The pamphlet lately published, is entitled, The Case 
of Subscription to the XXXIX Articles considered ; occa- 
sioned by Dr. Waterland’s Case of Arian Subscription. 
The author is but just, as well as modest, in not calling 
it an answer to mine: for indeed he has left the most 
material points untouched, without so much as attempt- 
ing any thing like an answer. If you will take his bare 
word for it, the Articles of our Church, so faras concerns 
the Trinity, are general, indefinite, undeterminate ; not 
particular, special, or determinate. He takes this for 
granted, and reasons. all the way upon that supposition ; 
which is very unaccountable: unless it were because I 
had demonstrated the contrary, beyond all reasonable 
reply; and so there was no other way left. but to stifle 
the evidence, to protest against fact, and to bear the reader 
down with a false presumption. Such a management as 
this is, in effect, little else but a more untoward way of 
giving up the cause; where a man does the thing, but 
loses all the grace and credit of it by his.mauner of doing 
it. But let us see how he goes on to give some colour, 
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at least, to his pretences. 1 had pressed the Arian sub- 
scribers with the Athanasian Creed, the Liturgy, and the 
Articles, to prove that our Church was particular and 
determinate in the points disputed. Not a single word 
has this writer to show, either that the Athanasian 
Creed or Liturgy is not determinate, as I represented : 
and as to the Articles, he seems to make no account of - 
any but the first: of which he often intimates, that he 
has some way of evading it, but he does not care to tell 
us what, for fear he should be found faultering even there, 
and lie open to rebuke for it. The first Article alone, is, 
I am very certain, more than he can fairly deal with: but 
I must remind him farther, that the 2d and 5th Articles 
do also require his consideration; and then there is the 
eighth, which, unfortunately for him, carries all the three 
Creeds in the bowels of it: creeds which, as the Article 
says, (and as this writer says, if he subscribes to it,) 
“ ought thoroughly to be received and believed; for they 
“ may be proved by most certain warrants of holy Scrip- 
heures? 
Well then, we have the Creeds wrapped up in the 
. Articles; and the subscriber must be content to take in 
all or none: let us next see to the Liturgy. This gen- 
tleman thinks he has a fetch for that: he subseribes not 
to the truth of every particular, but to the use only, and 
that ‘¢ it contains nothing contrary to the word of God.” 
Now, says he, ‘¢ I must freely own that I see no con- 
« tradiction, no necessary absurdity, in the use of what a 
‘¢ man may wish to have in some things corrected*,” TI 
would be as favourable to this writer as possible. I do 
allow of his distinction, and that it may be proper and 
pertinent in some. cases; but I can never allow that a 
- man may use a solemn formal /e in his prayers, and often 
repeat it, under pretence that we may admit the wse of 
some things which might be corrected, This is arguing 
from gnats to camels, and widening the rule beyond all 
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measure.and proportion. This will best be understood in 
the sequel, when the reader comes to see what kind of 
things those are which this: gentleman: desires to wse, 
without lelieving a syllable of them. 1: must: observe 
farther, that the subscriber is tied up to believe that the 
Liturgy ‘ contains nothing contrary to the word of God.’’ 
Does not this pinch a little closer. than this writer might 
wish? Has he nothing to object against any expressions — 
in the Liturgy, but that they contain things seemingly 
contrary to natural reason? Have they nothing contrary 
to. Scripture, to what he calls Scripture? I should be 
thankful to him for so obliging a concession. After all, 
I would advise this writer not to pretend to be wiser than 
Dr. Clarke. The Doctor had considered these matters 
much, and long: and I have not yet found any disciple 
of his that has endeavoured to refine upon him, but what 
has exposed himself in doing it. The wary Doctor was 
sensible that Articles, Creeds, and Liturgy, must all come 
into account, and all be reconciled (if possible) to his 
own hypothesis. He made no distinction between admit- 
ting the truth of this, and the wse only of that; well 
knowing, that truth and use are coincident in a case of 
this high moment 3 and that: he could: not’ submit to the 
use of those prayers but in such a sense! as he thought 
true. He took the’ only way of settling that matter for 
his purpose, had there really been‘any : but as: his failed, 
the flaw in the architecture i is never to be made aa by 
common hands. 

Having shown that Cr eeds, a idalies and. Diiagns must 
all come in, to determine in our present:question ;:I would 
now proceed to cite passages from: our ‘public forms, and 
confront them with select sentences drawn from the writ- 
ings of the new: sect, that every common. reader (for to 
such I now write) may have ocular demonstration of the 
truth of what I affirm, that the expressions’ of our public 
Sorms are special, precise, and determinate against the new 
scheme ; not general, or indefinite, as this writer wishes, I 
can hardly say, believes. ‘But I must first take notice of 
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a remark which he has page the 8th, that we are obliged 
to subscribe only the English Articles, not the Latin. 1 
know ‘not what uses‘he intends by it; though he inti- 
mates there may be some; keeping upon the reserve, as 
usual, when he suspects an advantage may be taken, 
Dr. Clarke, to do him justice, openly declared: what eva- 
sions or salvos he had to justify his subscribing. He 
considered, I suppose, that without this, it would be 
subscribing with mental reservations ; which. is perfect’ 
Jesuitism. But this writer, perhaps, thinks there is no 
harm in it, that it is an innocent: practice; and that so | 
long as he can but:invent some secret evasion to himself, 
he need have no concern about satisfying the world. To 
return to the matter in hand. As to the Articles, English 
and Latin, I may just observe, for the sake of such 
readers as’ are less acquainted with these things, jirst, 
that the Articles were’ passed, recorded, and ratified in 
the year 1562, and in Latin only. Secondly, that those 
Latin Articles were revised and corrected by the Convoca- 
tion of 1571. Thirdly, that an authentic English transla- 
tion was then made of the Latin Articles by the same 
Convocation, and the Latin and English adjusted as nearly 
as possible. Fourthly, that the Articles thus perfected in 
both languages were published the same year, and by the 
royal authority. ‘Fifthly, subscription was required the 
same year to the English Articles, called the Articles of 
1562, by the famous act of the 13th of Elizabeth». 

These things considered, I might justly say, with 
Bishop Burnet®, that the Latin and English are doth 
equally authentical. Thus’ much however I may cer- 
tainly infer, that if in any places the English version be 
ambiguous, where the Latin original is clear and deter- 
minate; the Latin ought-to fix the more doubtful sense 
of the other, (as also vice versa,) it being evident that the 
Convocation, Queen, and Parliament, intended the same 


» See the particulars proved at large in Dr. Bennet’s Essay on the XXXIX 


‘Articles. 
¢ Burnet, Preface to thé Articles, p. 10. 
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sense in both. For instance, in Article the first, the three 
Persons are declared to be of one substance ; in the Latin, 
ejusdem essentie, that is, of the same essence: from hence 
it ig manifest, that one substance is equivalent to same sub- 
stance, or essence. Again, in Article the second, the Eng- 
lish version runs thus ; ** The Son, which is the Word of 
“ the Father, begotten from everlasting of the Father, the 
‘* very and eternal God, of one substance with the Fa- 
“ ther, &c.” Now in the English, the words, “ the very 
“¢ and eternal God,” may possibly be referred to the Fa- 
ther just before mentioned : but the Latin Article? plainly 
shows that the words are to be referred to God the Son, 
and could not have been intended of God the Father, 
in that place. From hence we see how useful it may 
be to compare the English and Latin together, in any 
doubtful cases: for there cannot be a more demonstra- 
tive proof than this is, (where it can be had,) of the true 
sense and meaning of compilers and imposers. And let 
this writer pretend what he pleases, when once the true 
and full sense of the imposers is fixed and certain, that 
very sense, and that only, is bound upon the conscience of 
every subscriler. This I have abundantly proved in my 
former papers: to which I shall only now add this plain 
reason; that, since words are designed to convey some 
meaning, if we take the liberty of playing upon words 
after the meaning is fixed and certain, there can be no 
security against equivocation and wile, in any laws, oaths, 
contracts, covenants, or any engagements whatever: all 
the ends and uses of speech will hereby be perverted ; 
and there can be no such thing as faith, trust, or mutual 
confidence among men. 

I proceed now to set before the reader the tenets of 
our new guides, in one column, with the tenets of our 
Church in another, opposite column; that from thence 
we may form a judgment of their agreement or disagree- 


4 Filius, qui est Verbum Patris, ab eterno a Patre genitus, verus et eter- ~ 
nus Deus, ac Patri consubstantialis, &e. drt. LI, 
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ment. I shall take my citations of the first column from 
Dr. Clarke and his professed disciples; not from Mr. 
Whiston and his, who are known to be less reserved, and 
who abhor this kind of fraudulent’ subscription as much 
as Ido. I shall not scruple citing some passages out of 
the first edition of Scripture Doctrine, which are left out 
in the second ; because, though the Doctor does not own 
them, yet his disciples must, till they either give better, 
or yield up the cause of subscription. 


The Scripture doctrine of the The Scripture doctrine of the 
Trinity, according to Dr. Trinity, according to the 
Clarke and his follow- Church of England in her 
ers. . public forms. 


Doctor Clarke’s scheme 
makes the Unity of the Son 
and Spirit with the Father 
to be only figurative, not 
(necessarily®) an wnity of 
essence, or individual sub- 
stance, but of authority and 
consent. Modest Plea, p. 7. 


wey” 


In the Unity of this God- 
head there be three Persons 
of one substance. Art. 1. 

The Son of one sub- 
stance with the Father. 
Art..%. 

The Holy Ghost of one 
substance with the Father 
andthe Son. drt. 5. 

It may be proved by 
most certain warrants of 
holy Scripture, (Art. 8.) 
that the Son is of one sub- 
stance with the Father, (Nic. 
Creed,) and that he is God 
of the substance of the Fa- 
ther; and. that we ought 





e Note, that the two words, necessarily and individual, here stand for 
nothing but to soften the expression. Vecessarily is of no moment, because 
the subscriber is to acknowledge that the doctrine of one substance is war- 
ranted by Scripture, and therefore necessarily to be believed. And as to in- 
dividual, it signifies nothing here; the Doctor, it seems, denying all unity 
of substance, and admitting only unity of authority and consent. 
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The Father alone is, ab- 
solutely speaking, the God 
of the universe. Clarke, Prop. 
8. 

The Scripture, when it 
mentions the one God, or 
the only God, always means 
the supreme Person of the 
Father. Clarke, Prop. 9. 


The Apostle says, God is 
the Father, which is the di- 
rect contradictory to your 
notion, whose definition of 
God is, that he ‘is the 
three Persons. Modest Plea, 
p: 150. 





Demonstration that one 
God is one Person only — 
otherwise impossible for one 
Person to be God. » Collect. 
of Queries, p. 108. 

There are not three un- 
created Persons. Clarke, 
Script. Doct. p. 429. edit. 1. 

The Father (or first Per- 
son) alone is self-existent, 
underived, unoriginated, in- 
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not to confound the Persons, 
nor divide the substance. 
Athan. Creed. i 

In the Unity of this God- 
head there be three Persons. 
Art. 1. 


It may be proved. by 
most certain’ warrants ~ of 
holy Scripture, (4rt. 8.) 
that the Godhead of the 
Father, of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost, is. all one, 
that they are not three Gods, 
but one God.. Ath. Creed. 

O holy, blessed, and glo- 
rious Trinity, three Persons 
and one God. Lit. 

Nothing contrary to the 
word of God contained in 
this form. 

O Lord, Almighty, ever- 
lasting God; who art one 
God, one Lord, not one only 


_ Person, but three Persons in 


one substance, &c. Comm. 


Of 

Ever one God world with- 
out end, frequently applied 
to all the three Persons in 
our Church’s Collects. 


It may be proved by 
most certain warrants, &c. 
(Art. 8.) that the Son is 
uncreate, and the HolyGhost 
uncreate: the Son not made,, 
nor created : the Holy Ghost 


= 
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dependent, made of none, 
begotten of none, proceed- 
ing from none. Mod. Plea, 
pis: 


If any thing, it is most 
natural to infer that he (the 
Son) is not the very God, 
because he is here so ex- 
pressly contradistinguished 
from him. 

The Word, when he ap- 
peared in the form of God, 
and as .God, was no more 
than the minister and angel 
of God. Mod. Plea, p. 30. . 


It is without any colour 


. from, Scripture, that you 


affirm each of the three 
Persons to have the same 


right of dominion. | Mod. 
Plea, p. 159. 
When Dr. Clarke except- 


ed supremacy and independ- 


ency; he plainly, in reason” - 
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neither made, nor created, 
Athan. Creed. 

One Lord Jesus Christ 
begotten, nof made. 
Nic. Creed. 

The Son the very and 
eternal God. Art. 2. 

Very God of very God. 
Nicene Creed. — 








The whole three Persons 
are coeternal together and 
coequal. equal to the Fa- 
ther’ as touching his God- 





Ahead. Ath. Creed. 


It may be proved by 
most certain warrants of 
holy Scripture, (Art. 8.) 
that such as the Father is, 
such is the Son, and such 
is the :Holy Ghost——the 
Father: is Lord, the Son 
Lord, and the Holy Ghost 
Lord ; and yet not three 
Lords, but one Lord. Ath. 
Creed. 

‘There. is but one: living 
and true God, everlasting 
—of infinite power, wis- 








f Note, that the Father alone is here said: to be made of none ; which is 


‘directly saying that the other two Persons; are made. 


I. had, observed the 


same of Dr. Clarke’s fifth Proposition, but had it intimated tome; that the 
Doctor had put a semicolon at independent; to\show that.alone reached no 
farther, the rest being to be understood of Father, without the restriction of 


‘alone. But, it seems, the Modest Pleader was not aware of the significancy 


of the semicolon, but puts a comma only; wherefore I may justly charge 
him with making two of the Persons creatures. . 
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and consequence, excepted 
absolute 8 infinite powers, 
so that the objector might 
well have spared asking in 
the sixth Query, whether 
infinite perfection can be 
communicated to a finite be- 
ing. Collect. of Queries, p.57. 
The divine attributes of 
the Son are not individually 
the same with those of the 
Father As to their dif- 
fering as finite and infinite, 
there can be but one intelli- 
gent Being » absolutely zn- 
Jinite in all respects. Collect. 
of Queries, p. 545 55+ 
. God, when he is styled 
Father, must always be un- 
derstood to be (airia) a true 
and proper Causéi, really and 
efficiently giving life : which 
consideration clearly | re- 
moves the argument usually 
drawn from the equality 
between a Father and Son 
upon earth. Clarke, Seript. 
Doctr. p.239, 273. ed. 2d. 
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dom, and goodness ——and 
in Unity of this Godhead 
there be three Persons of 
one substance, power, and 
eternity. Art. 1. 


¢ 


That which we believe 
of the glory of the Father, 
the same we believe of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
without any difference or 
inequality... Comm. Office. 


It may be proved by 
most certain warrants of 
holy Scripture, | (Art: '8.) 
that the-Son is God of' the 
substance of the Father, 
and man of the substance of 
his mother ; perfect God and 
perfect man. Equal to 
the Father as touching his 
Godhead. Ath. Creed. 








& Note, the word absolute is only to soften the expression. The author, 
in reason and consequence, plainly intimates that the powers of the Son and 
Holy Ghost are not infinite, and that they are finite beings, 

h Note, that intelligent Being ts with this writer, and the whole party, 
‘equivalent to person: so that here two of the Persons are declared to be 
JAunite beings. i 

i Dr. Clarke’s notion of-a true and proper cause is of a person acting 
upon choice, or rather; acting; (for acting, with him, implies choice :) so 
that his meaning here is that the Father might choose whether the Son should 
exist or no. The latter part of the citation insinuates, that the Son is not as 
truly equal in nature to the Father, as one man is to another. 
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The Father alone perfect 
in himself. Script. Doctr. 
p- 273. 

Necessary existence is as 
inconsistent with being be- 
gotten, as to have no cause 
of existence, and to have a 
cause. Mod. Plea, p. 17. 

Self-existent, unoriginate, 
or underived, properly ex- 
pressed by necessary éxist- 
ence. Mod. Plea, p. 216, 
214. 

The Son is not self-exist- 
ent. Clarke, Prop.12. Comp. 
Reply, 162, 230, 231. 

—avowedly maintain,that 
the Sonis not necessarily ex- 
isting *. Phileleuth, 2d Let- 
ter to Mangey, p. 27. 

An angel might strengthen 
him'!, who was now in that 
state of humiliation, made 
a little lower than: the an- 
gels. Modest Plea, p. 93: 


The grand principle (of 
Dr. Bennet) was, that the 
Word. is the very God. 
When this was. once esta- 


‘blished, it was rightly thence . 
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The Son begotten, not 
made, of one substance with 
the Father. Nic. Creed. 


The Son— ot made, nor 
created, but begotten. Ath. 
Creed. ' 





The Son the very and 
eternal God. Art. 2. 

Very God of very God. 
Nic. Creed. 


It may be proved by 
most certain warrants of 
holy Scripture, (Art. 8.) 
that the Son is. Almighty, 
perfect God,——equal to the 
Father, as touching his God- 
head. 

The Son——the very and 
eternal God. Art. 2. 

Very God of very God. 
Nic. Creed. 


..* N. B. To deny the Son’s necessary existence is the same as to assert 
him to be a precarious being, depending as much on the will of the Father, 
for his existence, as any creature whatever, and therefore a creature. 

1 Note, this is said of the Son of God, even in his divine nature, and whole 
Person, nor does this author ever allow the distinction of divine and human 
‘nature, but rejects it, as implying a division of person. See page 97. 
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inferred, that the Word can- 
not be exalted——nay, this 
supposition will indeed jus- 
tify those questions, Was the 
very God: exalted thereby ? 
Is it not blasphemy to sup- 
pose it 2——Our Saviour was 
highly exalted as the reward 
of his sufferings —— From 
the Doctor’s principle, it is 
a just inference that the 
Word never was exalted. 
But on the other hand the 
Scriptures are-clear, that he 
who was the instrument of 
his Father in the) work of 
creation, yet had nota king- 
dom, and judgment, and do- 
minion, then committed to 
him——but after his suf- 
ferings and death, &c. Mod. 
Plea, p.975/98: * 

. ‘This power sah de mich 
to which Christ is advanced 
at'the right hand of God, iis 
not only the highest charac- 
ter and prerogative of his 
Sonship, spoken-of in’Scrip- 
ture, but! is. thé: foundation 
ofrhis personal Godhead ‘and 
adoration. Collect.of Que- 
Tez. 7h. 


The Son hath a‘ relative 


omniscience communicated 
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‘The Son, whichois the 
Word): of the Father, Le- 
gotten: from everlasting of 
the Father, the very and 
eternal God, of one substance 
with ithe Fathers 4rt. 2. 

‘God, of the substance of 


the Father, begotten before 


the:worlds.° Ath Creed. 

» Only-bégotten ‘Son of 
God, begotten of his Father 
before all, worlds, God. of 


ot God, very 4 - very God. 
(Nie. Creed.” 
. One ‘living 4 true God, 


of infinite power and. wis- 


: 
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to him from the Father; I 
mean that he knoweth all 
things relating to the crea- 
tion and government of the 
universe: but yet he him- 
self confesseth, Matt. xxiv. 
36, of that day and hour, &c. 
By which all the ancient 
Ante-Nicene writers™ un- 
derstand that our Lord, as 
the Aéyos, or Son of God, 
did not then know the day 
ofjudgment. Collect. of Que- 
ries, p. 48, 49. See also 
Unity of God not inconsist. 
pss 

There are not three eter- 
nal Persons. Clarke, Script. 
Doctr. p. 433. Ist ed. 

The eternity of God the 
Father is revealed in the 
Old Testament—in the New 
Testament it is emphati- 
cally expressed, Rom. i. 20. 
But in neither is there any 
mention of the Son’s. Coll. 
of Queries, p. 50. 

The Word incarnate pas- 
sible according to the ex- 
press declaration of St. John 
and Saint Paul.—Whether 


_ they who—make only the 


human nature passible, do 
not show too little regard 
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dom: in the Unity of this 
Godhead there be three Per-~ 
sons, &c. Art. I. 

That which we believe of 
the glory of the Father, the 
same we believe of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, 
without any difference, or 
inequality. Com. Off. 


It may be proved by most 
certain warrants of holy 
Scripture (4rt. 8.) that the 
Son is eternal, and that the 
whole three Persons are co- 
eternal together, and their 
majesty coeternal, and that 
they are one eternal. Ath. 
Creed. 


One living and true God 
without body, parts, and 
passions (impassililis) in 
the Unity of this Godhead 
there be three Persons, &c. 
Art. 1. 

The Son—the very and 





™ Note that this write every where professes his agreement with the 
Ante-Nicene writers: and though he is entirely false in reporting their sen. 
timents, yet it cannot be doubted but he here gives us his own. 


VOL, Il. 
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to the plain evidence of 
Scripture? Coll. of Queries, 


p- 143- 

If Dr. Clarke’s scheme 
be right, it seems to follow 
——that all worship ought 
to be directed to the Father 
through Christ: excepting 
only that such worship may 
be paid to Christ as Media- 
tor, for which we have ex- 
press warrants from exam- 
ples in Scripture. 

Absolutely supreme ho- 
nour due to the Person of 
the Father singly, as being 
alone the supreme original 
author of all being and 
power. Clarke, Prop. 43. 
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eternal God—very God and 
very man. Art. 2 


It may be proved by 
most certain warrants, &c. 
(Art. 8.) that the Unity in 
Trinity, and the Trinity in 
Unity is to be worshipped. 
Ath. Creed. 


O holy, blessed, and glo- 
rious Trinity, &e. Lit. 

O Lord, Almighty, ever- 
lasting God, who art one 
God, one Lord, not one only 
Person, but three Persons in 


one substance, &c. Com. Of. 
From this view of the doctrine of our Church, com- 
pared with that of our new deachers, it appears that they 
are entirely opposite to each other, and are no more to be 
reconciled than light and darkness. And yet I have not 
took the advantage of pursuing the doctrine of those gen- 
tlemen through its direct, immediate, and inevitable con- 
sequences, in order to make the contradiction between 
that and our Church’s forms still more glaring and pal- 
pable. Nobody can doubt of their believing the Son and 
Holy Ghost to be creatures, if either Arius, or Eunomius, 
or even Mr. Whiston, ever believed it. They undeniably 
believe them to be what every body means by creature, 
in common speech and language. This is demonstrable, 
many ways, from their writings, and from those very 
passages which I have here selected. 
1. If the Father alone be made of none; then it follows 
that the other two Persons are made, that is, are creatures. 
The premises are theirs, the conclusion makes itself. 
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2. If the Father alone be necessarily existing, (as those 
gentlemen expressly teach,) then is the Son a precarious 
being, which is only another:name for creature. The 
same will follow of the Holy Ghost. 

3. If the Son, even as Son of God, wanted an angel to 
strengthen him, he must of course be a weak, frail being, 
that is, a creature. 

4. If the Son, as the Aéyos, or Word, was properly 
exalied, and in such a sense as cannot without blasphemy 
be asserted of the very God, (as these men teach,) then it 
is evident that the Son is an imperfect and mutable being, 
that is, a creature. , 

5. If God the Son was once ignorant, in his highest 
nature, (as these men teach,) and ignorance can belong to 
nothing but creatures, he must of consequence be a creature, 

6. If neither the Son nor Hloly Ghost is the one true 
God, but excluded from the one true Godhead, (as these 
men assert,) they must of course be creatures only. 

7. If neither the Son nor Holy Ghost be the one in- 
Jinite Being, nor have infinite powers, (as these men pre- 
tend,) they can be only finite beings; and every finite 
being is, of course, a creature. 

8. If Christ’s exaltation, after his resurrection, be the 
sole foundation of his personal Godhead, (as these men 
say,) then he was not God before that exaltation; nor 
since, in any just and proper sense, but a creature only. 

g. If Christ be passible, in his highest nature, (as those 

‘men teach,) and nothing is passible but a creature ; it evi- 
dently follows that he is a creature. 

Thus may it be demonstrated, nine several ways, (and 
more might be added,) from their own writings, that the 
abettors of the new scheme make God the Son, (and so 
the Holy Ghost of course,) as very a creature as ever did 
Arius, or Eunomius, or any Arian whatever. 

They must not here pretend to run into general de- 
clamations against charging men with consequences which 
they do not own. I allow such a plea to be reasonable in 
some cases, but not in this. For instance, when a Calvin- 

Aa 
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ist is charged with the disbelief of God’s holiness, justice, 
or goodness ; or an Arminian with the disbelief of God’s 
prescience, sovereignty, &c. both sides charging each — 
other with consequences respectively, as if they were truly 
their tenets; such conduct on either side is justly con- 
demned. © But why justly condemned? Because it is cer- 
tain that those consequences, which they draw for each 
other, are really not their tenets ; since they, respectively, 
disavow and abhor any such tenets ; and because they are, 
respectively, ready, upon every occasion, to declare their 
full and entire belief of those attributes, which they are 
said to deny; and would rather give up their main hypo- 
thesis, than be really guilty of any such impiety against 
God’s perfections. - But now as to the consequences which 
I charge upon our modern revivers of Arianism, \et it be 
observed, 

1. That they are many of them so direct, plain, and 
immediate from their ¢enets, that they are hardly so pro- 
perly consequences, as the very tenets themselves, diffe- 
rently expressed. 

2. Those gentlemen, when pressed with those conse- 
quences, give but too plain suspicion, that they both see 
and own them, and only verbally disclaim them. For 
they express no abhorrence or detestation of the supposi- 
tion of the Son and Holy Ghost being finite, being preca- 
rious in their existence, being dependent on the wild of an- 
other. Nor do they ever declare (except when they swb- 
scribe) that either of those two Persons is infinitely per- 
fect, is strictly omniscient, is all-sufficient, or independent, 
as to existence, on the will of another. Instead of taking 
off the suspicious consequences, they do all they can to 
insinuate them into their readers; avoiding nothing but 
the name of creature ; all the while inculcating the thing. 
And if they are farther pressed, they must at length allow, 
that they do admit the Son and Foly Ghost to be crea- 
tures, in our Meaning, in the common meaning of creature 5, 
only im some particular meaning of their own, they think 
they may deny it, of the Son, hardly of the Holy Ghost. 
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For the Holy Ghost must be a creature with them, even 
upon their own definition of a creature; as being one of 
those beings brought into existence by the power of the 
Son of God, in subordination to the will and power of the 
Father®. I say then, since the consequences, wherewith we 
charge those gentlemen, are plain, certain, and irrefra- 
gable; since they are not able to show where they fail, 
or that they are no consequences; since they are not soli- 
citous to ward them off by expressing any abhorrence of 
them, or by any acknowledgment of the divine perfections 
of the Son or Holy Ghost, in their full extent, as under- 
stood of the Father; since they appear only to avoid 
offensive names, in the mean while insinuating and incul- 
cating, in other words, the very things with which we 
charge them: such being the case, it is just to charge 
them with those consequences, as being really their tenets: 
I say, just, in the way of disputation ; as to legal censure, 
I concern not myself with it. 

Having shown how opposite the new scheme is to our 
Church’s doctrine, it may now be proper to represent, in 
its true colours, the case of Arian subscription; that 
every such person, when he presumes to subscribe, may 
understand how mean and vile a part he is therein act- 
ing. Let his own real sentiments be here specified, to- 
gether with his professions, in the words of our Church, 
and his evasions to satisfy his conscience, in this sacred 
engagement. 

«¢ My faith is, that the three Persons are three Beings, 
‘‘and three substances; two of them differing from the 
“ first, as finile and infinite: yet I profess with Article 
‘the ist, that they are of one substance, (ejusdem essen- 
<< tie,) because the words. of one substance may either 
<< signify I know not what, (see the Case, p. 40.) or 
“may be interpreted as Eusebius did the époovcrw, to 
< signify that the Son and Holy Ghost have no likeness at 
«all to the things which are made, (therefore not made,) 


" See Collection of Queries, p. 60. 
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<‘ but are like the Father in every respect, (see the Case, 
‘¢ p, 17.) therefore not differing infinitely, or as finite from 
“© infinite. 

“< My faith is, that the Father only, in opposition to ald 
‘other Persons whatever, is the very and eternal God ; 
“ and consequently, that the Son is not the very and eter- 
‘¢ nal God: yet I make no scruple to profess, with Ar- 
“ ticle the 2d} that the Son is the very and eternal God: 
“not the same God; but another God; two very and 
‘‘ eternal Gods, the divinity of the latter being derived 
“ from the former. 

“I believe that the Holy Ghost is no where set forth in 
“¢ Scripture as God, and that he is not included in the one 
<< infinite substance, but finite of course: yet I readily 
“© profess with Article the 5th, that the Holy Ghost is of 
“one substance, majesty, and glory, with the Father and 
“€ the Son, very and eternal God: not the same God, but 
«< another; in all, three very and eternal Gods°, by ineffa- 
‘ble communication of divine powers and dignity from 
«- one to the other two. 

“‘ My faith is, that to say, God is three Persons, is the 
“¢ direct contradictory to the doctrine of St. Paul. Never- 
“ theless, it may be proved by most certain warrants of 
“© holy Scripture, that the Godhead of the Father, of the 
<< Son, and of the Holy Ghost is all one, and that they are 
“< not three Gods, but one God. This I scruple not to pro- 
“© fess, because I can understand there are not, when I 
“ read they are not. 

“‘ My faith is, that the Creed called Athanasian, com- 
“‘ posed in a very dark and ignorant age, has affirmed 
** more than is necessary, and more than is true P, accord- 
“¢ ing to the compiler’s sense; yet I willingly subscribe to 
“* Article the 8th, asserting that it ought throughly to be 
« received and believed, and may be proved by most certain 


° See my Defence, vol. i. p. 238, 239, 245, 247. 
» See Clarke’s Scripture Doctrine, p. 418. 1st edit. and my Case of Arian 
Subscription, p. 320, &c. of this volume. 
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i warrants of holy Scripture; because I hope, some way 
“ or other, to wrest it to a meaning suitable to my own 
“ hypothesis. 

“I do not believe it at all necessary to salvation, to 
< worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in,Unity; or to 
< profess perfect God and perfect man 4 united in one Per- 
“son: yet I readily acknowledge, with Article the 8th, 

“that it may le proved by most certain warrants of holy 
*© Scripture, that whosoever does not keep this faith 
“ wholé and undefiled, shall, without doubt, perish ever- 
‘¢ lastingly. ; 

“‘ My faith is, that there is but one Godhead supreme, 
<¢ viz. the Godhead of the Father; and that the Godhead 
< of the Son is not the same Godhead, but inferior, and 
«< the Godhead of the Holy Ghost still more inferior : yet 
« J willingly allow, with Article the 8th, that it may le 
‘ proved by most certain warrants, &e. that the Godhead 
“¢ of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost is all 
<< one, the divinity of the two latter being derived from 
“* the former. 

“« My faith is, that there are not three eternal Persons, 
“ and that particularly as to the eternity of the Son, there 
<< is mo mention at all of it in Scripture: yet it may be 
‘< proved by most certain warrants of holy Scripture, that 
“ the whole three Persons are coeternal together ; that is, 
<¢ so far as an existence before ¢imes, or ages, necessarily 
<¢ implies coeternal'. 

« ] do by no means allow that the three Persons are, 
« or can be, one eternal: yet I readily profess it may be 
<‘ proved, &c. that they are not three eternals, but one eter- 
<< nal, because I can put there for they, tacitly supposing 
<¢ one, when I read the other. 

“«¢ My faith is, that God the Son is precarious in his 
< existence, that he has no foundation of his personal 
<é Godhead, but his exaltation, that he is no more than an 


4 See my Case of Arian Subscription, p. 320, &c. of this volume. 
r See my Case of Arian Subscription, p. 323, &c. of this volume. 
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“< angel of God, that an angel might strengthen him, that 
““ he was once ignorant in his highest nature, and was 
“* properly exalted, (all which it would be blasphemy to 
“ ascribe to the very God, or to any thing but a creature, 
** according to the common acceptation of creature,) yet 
“I scruple not to assert that he is very God of very God, 
“and that he is the very and eternal God, neither made, 
“‘ nor created; that is to say, neither made nor created by. 
** himself’, but by the Father only. 

«My belief is, that to say, three Persons are one God, 

“is contrary to Scripture: yet I scruple not to declare 
“ that the Book of Common Prayer, which frequently as- 
* serts and inculcates that very thing, contains nothing 
“* contrary to the word of God. 
- ©T do not believe that the Father, Son, and Holy 
“* Ghost are one God ; it is contradictory to St. Paul: yet 
veal! am content to say, O holy, blessed, and glorious Tri- 
““ nity, three Persons and one God, &c. And frequently, in 
“my yearly course of prayers, I call upon all the three, 
*‘ under the style and title of one God: for, though it be 
** delivering a formal lie, before God and man, and in a 
“ point of the highest consequence; yet I make no scru- 
“ple of it, because I must freely own, that I see no con- 
“ tradiction, no necessary absurdity, in the use of what a 
* man may wish to have in some things corrected. 

“To conclude, I do not believe that the glory of the 
*< Son, or of the Holy Ghost, is any way comparable to 
“the glory of the Father: yet I scruple not to be the 
“mouth of the congregation, in saying, t That which we 
“ believe of the glory of the Father, the same we believe of 
** the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, without any difference 
** or inequality, This solemn mockery, in the face of God 
‘and man, may lawfully be used; because, again, I see 
“no absurdity in the use of what a man may wish to 
“ have in some things corrected.” 


* See Collection of Queries, p. 60. 
* See Case of Subscription to the XXXKIX Articles, p. 46. - 
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This representation of the import of Arian subscription, 
I take to be fully supported by what hath been above 
cited; though I have not every where used their very 
words; thinking it sufficient to give their certain sense. 
I might easily have drawn it out into a much greater 
length, but that I am unwilling to be tedious, and incline 
to think that the very meanest readers may now fully ap- 
prehend what a grimace and banter our Arian reconcilers 
make of their solemn sulscription. Yet they stand up for 
it, even in printed books; as if the first elements of sin- 
cerity were almost lost; or common sense were extinct 
among us. This it is that has obliged me to be so parti- 
cular, and to lay these things plain and open before the 
eyes of the readers, that they may even see how the case 
stands, almost without the pain of any thought or re- 
flection. 

I might here take leave of this writer, having abun- 
dantly confuted his confident assertion about the gene- 
rality, or latitude of expression, supposed in our Church’s 
doctrine of the Trinity. It is, now at least, clear and 
manifest, that the expressions of our public forms (so far 
as concerns the points in dispute) are fixed, special, and 
determinate as possible: nor could the wit of man invent 
any more particular or stronger expressions against the 
new scheme, than are already in our Creeds, Liturgy, and 
Articles. 

This writer’s main prétence being thus taken off, other 
occasional or incidental passages may deserve the less 
notice. But since I have begun, I shall now go through 
with him, and answer every little cavil, which may either 
seem to require it, or may give me an opportunity of far- 
ther illustrating any part of our present argument. 

Object. “* If the meaning of the Articles be in such a 
‘€ sense one meaning, that they can be subscribed ho- 
«“nestly only by such as agree in that one meaning ; all, 
“ or all but one, of those great men, Bp. Bull, Dr. Wallis, 
* South, Sherlock, Bennet, -&c. must have been guilty, 
66 &c.”” p. 5. 
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Answer. If this writer can show that any of those great 
men contradicted any point of doctrine plainly determined 
. by our Church, as I have shown of him and his party; 
then I condemn those men, be they ever so considerable, 
as well as the Arian subscribers: but if they differed in 
ever so many questions relating to the Trinity, (as there 
may be a great many,) and none of those questions de- 
cided either way by our Church; their differing in such 
undetermined points does not affect their subscription, any 
more than their differing about the inhabitants of the 
moon. Let this gentleman show what positions of those 
great men plainly confront the positions of our Church ; 
that so they may be condemned, as they ought to be, 
and their subscription with them. ° Or if this cannot be 
shown, how impertinent is the objection ! 

Object. ‘* When any church requires subscription to 
< its own sense of particular passages of Scripture, which 
<¢ do not contain the terms of salvation, and refuses com- 
“ munion with those who cannot conform to that, it 1s 
<<‘ confessed that such a church does that which it ought 
“ not to do,”’ p. 5. 

Answer. This is entirely foreign. Subscription is not a 
term of lay-communion, but of ministerial conformity, or 
acceptance of trusts and privileges: so that this gentleman 
here seems to have forgot what he was upon. Besides 
that, had the dispute really been about the terms of com- 
munion, his pretence is not pertinent ; because the doctrine 
of a coeternal Trinity is really a fundamental Article, and 
suchas our Church declares to be necessary to salvation. 

Olject. ‘The Articles are so composed, that some of 
“‘ them are on all hands allowed to be left at large, the 
‘* composers intending a latitude, &c.” p. 8. 

Answer. I admitted this, in my papers before, and. suf- 
ficiently showed how impertinent the plea is to the point 
in hand. Undoubtedly, it never was the intent of our 
Church to determine all questions relating to every sub- 
ject whereof it treats. Yet she intended to determine, and 
has determined, many questions; particularly the main 
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questions between Protestants and Papists, between Ca- 
tholics and Arians. When Franciscus a Sancta Clara¥ 
took upon him to reconcile our Articles to Popery ; what 
did he else but play the Jesuit, and render himself ridicu- 
lous? The like has been since done by our Arian recon- 
cilers, with as much wresting and straining, and with as 
little success. It might be diverting enough, (were not 
the thing too serious, and full of sad reflections,) to com- 
pare the Papist and the Arian together, and to observe 
which of them has been the greater master in this exer-_ 
cise of wit, and has found out the most ingenious and 
surprising comment upon an Article. Our Articles how- 
ever will stand, in their own native light, in defiance to 
both; so long as gravity, sobriety, and manly thought 
shall be esteemed and valued above the little arts of 
equivocating, and playing upon words. The Articles are 
not general, so far as concerns our present debate; and 
we need not inquire farther. There is a medium, I sup- 
pose, between determining ali questions, and determining 
none: one might justly wonder how this writer could be 
insensible of it, and fall into so unaccountable a way of 
reasoning. 

Object. ‘‘ We must have some criteria by which we 
“* may judge which these particular Articles are, &c.” 

Answer. The criteria, in the present case, are plain 
words, not capable of an Arian meaning. In other cases, 
any certain indication of the imposer’s meaning is a crite- 
rion to fix the sense of a proposition. When there are 
neither plain words, nor any other cer tain indication of | 
the imposer’s meaning ; the Article, so far, is left at large, 
and the point left undetermined. 

Olject. ** One man subscribes to the truth of this gene- 
«‘ ral proposition, in the Unity of this Godhead——there 
« be three Persons: meaning by this, that each divine Per- 
< son is an individual intelligent Agent, but as subsisting 


u The title is, Ezpositio paraphrastica Articulorum Confessionts Anglice. 
Published A. D. 1634. 
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< in one undivided substance, they are all together, in that 
“ respect, but one undivided intelligent Agent. Another 
«man, who does not understand this notion, nay, that 
“ sees a contradiction in it, is convinced that each of the 
“¢ three Persons is an intelligent Agent, whereof the Son 
“and Holy Ghost is subordinate to the Father: what 
‘hinders that he cannot subscribe honestly and fairly to 
* the general proposition?” p. 12. 

Answer. Here are several mistakes. In the first place, 
that proposition of the first Article is not general, but 
special, in respect of the Arian controversy. This God- 
head plainly denotes the one divine nature, “ the one liv- 
‘ing and true God,” before described in that Article. 
“‘ In the Unity of this Godhead there be three Persons 3” 
therefore the three Persons are the “ one living and true 
“ God;” directly contrary to the Arian doctrine, and to 
the new scheme; which is nothing else but old Arianism 
revived. As to the explication which this gentleman 
carps at, it is not properly an explication of the Article, 
(which meddles not at all with the question of in/elligent 
Agents,) but it is determining a point relating to the sub- 
ject, more particularly than the Article hath done; and 
this in answer to an objection raised out of men’s over 
curiosity in those matters. I know no reason this writer 
has to find fault with that solution, more than this, that it 
fully answers an oljection which the party are apt most to 
triumph in. Intelligent Agent is understood either of 
Person, or Being. Unus intelligens Agens, or unum intelli- 
gens Agens, may be equally rendered one intelligent Agent : 
the former signifying intelligent Person, the latter intelli- 
gent Being. In the former sense, every Person is an intel- 
ligent Agent; in the latter, all the three are ove intelli- 
gent Agent: therefore intelligent Agent and Person are 
not reciprocal. He that teaches this doctrine subscribes 
honestly, because he believes al/ that the Article teaches ; 
and besides, guards it from objections. But he that inter- 
‘prets the Article to mean no more than that there are 
three Persons, two of which are subordinate to one, is 
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worthy of censure: first, for giving us, at least, a lame 
interpretation, short of the true and full meaning of the 
Article: or, secondly, for doubling upon the word sub- 
ordinate, understanding by it inferior ; excluding the two 
Persons from the one supreme Godhead, and thereby run- 
ning directly counter to the true sense of the Article, 
which supposes all the three to be the “ one living and 
“ true God,” and expressly asserts that they are ‘“ of one 
“ substance, power, and eternity.” This writer may now 
be able to distinguish between an honest and a fraudulent 
subscriber; if he does but know the difference between 
one who fully believes the whole of what he professes, and 
one who either believes it but én part, or really disbelieves 
the greatest part of it. 

Object. ‘« Should any one arise, and declare those men 
“to be prevaricators who differ from the doctrine he 
“* lays down as the meaning of the Article; I ask, whether 
“‘this be not to put his own sense or comment to be the 
“ meaning of the Article ? The fault which is con- 
‘¢« demned by the King’s Declaration, and which King 
‘‘ Charles threatened with displeasure, was, the drawing © 
“ the Article aside any way or either way,” p- 13, 14. 

Answer. 1 perceive, this author knows little either of 
the history, design, or meaning of King Charles’s De- 
claration. The design was to put a stop to the quinquar- 
ticular controversy, then warmly agitated. The King, to 
prevent or quiet those disputes, thought it the most pru- 
dent way to forbid either party’s being more particular 
than the Articles themselves had been. And we find that, 
in fact, both sides were censured when they launched out 
beyond the general meaning of the Articles in that con- 
troversy; the King looking upon any meaning beyond 
the geveral one, to be a man’s own meaning or sense, not 
the meaning or sense of the Article. What is this to the 
point we are upon, where the meaning was never thought 
to be general only, either by that King, or any other, or 
by any considering man else? He that declares and de- 
monstrates the sense to be special and-determinatle, against 
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ancient or modern Arians, does not put his own sense 
upon the Articles, neither does he “ draw the Articles 
‘‘ aside any way; but he secures to the Articles their 
own true and certain meaning, and rescues them from the 
fraudulent comments of those who really “ draw them 
“ aside,” and most notoriously pervert them. The royal 
Declaration orders every man to submit to the Article ‘ in 
«¢ the plain and full meaning thereof,” which if it be un- 
derstood to reach to our present case, (though the King 
seems to have had an eye chiefly, or solely, to quite an- 
other thing,) is a clear condemnation of this gentleman, 
and of every Arian subscriber. 

Object. “ When Mr. Rogers published his Comment 
“ upon the Articles, his book, says Dr. Fuller, gave very 
“ creat offence, because he confined the Articles to too 
“ narrow a meaning,” p. 17. 

Answer. Very right; and I take Mr. Rogers to have 
been blameable in so doing. But it is not said that 
Mr. Rogers confined all the Articles, or the Articles con- 
cerning the Trinity, to.“ too narrow a meaning :”’ nor can 
this writer show that we do it, in condemning the Arians 
as fraudulent subscribers. 

Object. ‘ Such a latitude of subscription was allowed 
“ by the Council of Nice,” p. 16. ' 

Answer. The fact cannot be proved; but the contrary 
may, if there be a proper occasion. However, I have no 
need to insist upon it, at present, because our Liturgy, 
- Articles, and Athanasian Creed are more particular and 
determinate than the Council of Nice: so that, now at 
least, the sense of the éuoodosov is fixed and determined, to 
every subscriber, beyond all cavil or exception. 

Object. “ Had the compilers or imposers intended to 
*‘ have been more determinate upon any point, they ought 
“* to have been more explicit and particular,” p. 17, 18. 

Answer. I defy the wit of man to invent any expres- 
sions more particular and explicit, than many of those 
are, which appear in our public forms ; so far as concerns 
the true faith in the Trinity in opposition to the Arian 
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doctrines. They have guarded against every thing but 
equivocation, mental reservation, and a violent perverting 
of their ¢ertain meaning. This is enough among men of 
sense and probity, which is always supposed. No laws, 
oaths, covenants, or contracts, can ever stand upon any 
other foot than this, that when they are plainly enough 
worded for every man to understand that will be honest, 
it is sufficient; though it were still possible for men of 
guile to mmvent some sinister meaning. I desire no other 
favour than to have our public forms, in this case, tried 
by the same rule. 

I may observe, by the way, how unwarily this writer 
has furnished us with an argument (which his party per- 
haps may give him no thanks for) in behalf of our fore- 
fathers, for their enlarging of Creeds. He would have 
told them, even after the compiling of the Athanasian 
Creed, that “ they ought stz// to have been more explicit 
“and particular,” if they would secure the point they 
aimed at. I do not altogether differ from him, provided 
the thing could be done; and upon the supposition that 
we have been gradually departing, farther and farther, 
from the primitive plainness and sincerity. Nevertheless, 
I can hardly think of any additional security to what is 
already, except it were such as we have seen added to the 
abjuration oath; a caveat against any equivocation, evasion, 
or mental reservation whatsoever: which yet would not 
bind up those that can leap over any thing; (and honest 
men are the same, without it or with it;) only it might 
make them ashamed of ever appearing after, in defence 
of any equivocating practices. . 

Object. «« Where a man does all that he is commanded 
“© to do, and does it openly, and with all the circum- 
<< stances enjoined, he cannot be taxed with any defect in, 
‘¢ or breach of, regard to his superiors,” p. 18. 

-Answer. For the purpose; if a man takes the abjuration 
oath, openly, with all the circumstances enjoined, only 
not believing a syllable of it; he is, no doubt, very faith- 
ful to, very observant of, his superiors. There is only this 
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circumstance wanting, (which if it be not enjoined, is al- 
ways supposed necessary, and to need no enjoining,) that 
the man be sincere: and this one defect turns all his pre+ 
tended regard to his superiors into a direct affront, rude- 
ness, and iniquity towards them. 

Object. “ He that thinks the general words, Swear not 
“ at all, to be exclusive of all oaths, and be that thinks it 
“ Jawful to swear in some cases, can subscribe to, or give 
“ an unfeigned assent to, St. Matthew’s Gospel,” p. 25. 

Answer. But if either of them as certainly knows that 
his pretended sense of ‘‘ Swear not at all,” is not the 
true sense of Christ, as our Arian subscribers know that 
their sense of the Articles is not the true sense of our 
Church; such a Person in professing an unfeigned assent 
to St. Matthew’s Gospel, would give himself the lie, and 
be guilty of a vile hypocrisy and prevarication. This 
author is forced to allow, in the, next page, (p. 22.) that 
he and his party ‘‘ take the propositions’’ (of our Church) 
‘© in a sense which they know was not the sense of the 
<‘ compilers and imposers,” p. 22. 

Object. ‘‘ If they’’ (the compilers and imposers) “ hap- 
‘‘ pen so to have expressed themselves that their words 
“ are consistent with Scripture, their propositions may be 
*¢ assented to, though in a sense different from what they 
*¢ were originally intended by the compilers,” 

Answer. They have not happened so to express them- 
selves as that their words may be consistent with what 
this writer calls Scripture; any otherwise than as a man 
may happen, after using the plainest and strongest words 
that can be thought on to express his sense, to fall into 
ill hands that will industriously pervert it. This indeed 
may happen, in any laws, oaths, contracts, or engagements 
whatever, however cautiously worded: nor is there any 
security against it (as before said) but the common sense 
and probity of mankind; nor any rule to go by in such 
cases, if a liberty be once taken of running against the 
known, certain meaning of the imposers. Get loose from 
this, and the rest is wild confusion, endless playing upon 
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words, and making a jest and banter of all speech and 
language. 

Object. “ If their words are fairly capable of a Scrip-. 
** ture meaning, then a man may subscribe to those words : 
“< if they are not, itis not lawful to subscribe,” p- 23. 

Answer. By Scripture meaning, this writer understands 
his own rian meaning. I readily rest the issue of the 
whole cause upon this very point. If the words of our 
Church’s forms be fairly capable of such a meaning, it is 
lawful to subscribe. But it is evident as the light, that 
they are many of them neither fairly, nor at all capable 
of such a meaning as the new scheme requires; and there- 
fore, by this gentleman’s own confession, it is not lawful 
for him or his party to swlscribe. Indeed, words are not 
fairly capable of a false sense, if we are any way certain 
of the true one; that is, of the sense intended by the 
speaker or writer. We cannot fairly misconstrue any 
words, if we are fully conscious of the érue construction ; 
though the words themselves might otherwise. bear it. 
This I lay down as a rule of truth, which I think will 
hold in most, perhaps in all cases. But I have no occa- 
sion for it in the present dispute, because the words them- 
selves are by no means capable of an Arian construction, 
consistent with grammar, or custom of speech. This I 
have abundantly proved in my former papers, (chapter 
the 5th,) and now again in these: and this writer himself 
appears to. be sensible of it, with respect to the Liturgy 
and, Athanasian..Creed, at least, by his profound silence 
on that head; never attempting to confute that part, 
though the most material in our present controversy. 
When therefore this gentleman says, that he pleads not 
for subscription with such reserves as, “so far as is agree- 
** able to Scripture,” he only betrays his want of reach. 
Dr. Clarke never yet discarded that principle, so far as I 
know, though his disciples have; and perhaps he is the 
wiser in not doing it. However, I never directly charged 
the Doctor with holding that principle, as this writer 
falsely pretends, page the 24th; but I showed that the 
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Doctor must have that, or nothing, to retreat to at length ; 
and that he had expressed himself in such a manner as to 
create just suspicion that he really gave into it; having 
never expressly condemned it, and having used such ar- 
guments for subscribing, as will either justify both kinds 
of reservation, or neither. 

Object. “ It is a shallow artifice indeed, in controverted 
‘¢ points, to assume that a man’s interpretations of Scrip- 
<< ture’are Séripture, and that his adversary’s are not so: 
«© but’ it is the artifice, shallow as it is, that runs through 
<< the Doctor’s book, and makes him treat his adversaries 
<¢ with so much insolence,” p. 25- . 

Answer. This writer appears here to have been much 
out of humour: the reason is, I had unravelled a piece of 
sophistry whereon a mighty stress was laid; which is 
very provoking. The sophistry was this : 

«The Church ‘of England permits the subscriber to 
« receive and believe whatever is agreeable to Scripture. 

“ We of the new scheme are ready to receive whatever 
“is agreeable to Scripture, as by us interpreted. 

“ Therefore the Church of England permits us to sul- 
‘« scribe in Our own sense of Scripture.” 

The fallacy, I observed, lay here, that the Church of 
England, by Scripture, must mean her own sense of Scrip- 
ture, as to points by her determined: and therefore the 
argument really concluded for the Church’s sense, which 
they made to conclude for the Arian sénse, though not 
the Church’s. “The Church surely,” said I, “has as good 
“'4 yight to call her interpretations by the name of Scrip- 
< ture, as the Arians have to call theirs so; and then her 
“requiring subscription to ‘ that only which is ‘agreeable 
“ to Scripture,’ is requiring subscription in her own sense 
sof Scriptute, and none else. “Let the Arian sense of 
“ Sctipture be Scripture to Arians; but then let them 
< ‘subseribe only to Arian expositions ; which are nothing 
«¢-akin to those of our Chutch*.”’ 


x See my Case’ of Ariat Subscription, p. 299, 300, of this volume. 
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Now, this angry gentleman, either not understanding 
(for what is so blind as passion?) what I was talking 
about, or industriously dissembling it, represents me as 
not allowing the Arians to call their own sense of Scrip- 
ture Scripture: notwithstanding that I had allowed it, in 
full and express words. But I suffer them not to think 
that they subseribe according to the true intent and mean- 
ing of our Church, by subscribing to their own sense of 
Scripture, which is not the Church’s, but repugnant to it. 
I suppose only that the compilers of our forms, and im- 
‘posers, were not bereft of common sense, were not down- 
right idiots ; intending a subscription to bind men up, and 
at the same time leaving every man.as much at liberty as 
if there were no subscription. They that can suppose the 
‘governors of Church and State so weak and silly as this 
comes to, must not take it amiss, if we remove the unde- 
served reproach from wise, great, and good men, and 
return it to the proper owners. 

Object. “It is an unaccountable method of arguing, in 
“Dr. Waterland, that because state oaths, which are 
““contrived and penned without ambiguity, and on pur- 
** pose to guard against some particular things or persons, 
‘fought not to be taken in any sense but that of the 
*¢ imposers——that therefore subscriptions in cases which 
“are not parallel, are fraudulent. Such arguments are 
“ only arguments of calumny and slander ; and only prove 
“that he that urges such, wants nothing but power to 
** persecute,” p. 19. 

_ Answer. This gentleman is again pressed somewhere 
very hard, to make him forget his temper. I have told 
the world nothing but the plain truth, that the case of 
.gaths-and subscriptions is parallel. 1 now ‘appeal to the 
‘passages above cited; and, let every reader judge whether 
they be not as directly opposite to the new scheme, as the 
abjuration oath itself is against a Popish successor; saving 
-only the caveat in the close, against equivocations. Which 
proviso, however, is always to be understood (though not 
particularly expressed) in all subscriptions, contracts, cove- 
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nants, oaths, &c. Our courts of justice have not judged it 
necessary to add the like caveat upon the taking of every 
oath, because the age is not, at present, thought wicked 
enough to want it: what it may be in a while, if such 
loose principles as I am here confuting, prevail, I do not 
say. But to proceed: it will not be a harder matter to 
elude and pervert any oath whatever, than it is to evade 
the many strong expressions of our Church in favour of 
a coequal and coeternal Trinity. This is what the gentle- 
man is so angry at, that he has no way to avoid the force 
of the argument but by a confident avowal of a false fact ; 
as if our public forms, as well as state oaths, were not. 
penned, in this case, without ambiguity, and on purpose 
to guard against some particular things, or persons. He 
that calls this plain argument calumny and slander, com- 
mits the very fault which he condemns, in calling good, 
evil: and as to the mean insinuation about persecuting, I 
suppose it needs no answer. 1 

Object. «If the Archbishops and Bishops, or even the 
« Legislature itself, cannot determine what shall be judged 
“‘ agreeable or disagreeable to the Articles, the insolence 
«¢ of a private man must be intolerable, who shall presume 
« to dictate to others, and to charge men with prevarica- 
“ tion and fraudulent subscription, &c.”’ p. 32. 

Answer. Softer words might have served as well, and 
have never hurt the argument, if it be any: the world 
will easily see the difference between reasoning and rail- 
ing. I take not upon me to determine what the Bishops 
or Legislature may do: nor is it my province to make 
authentic interpretations valid in the courts of law, But, 
I humbly conceive, it lies within my compass to state a 
plain case of conscience, to detect loose casuistry, and to 
remonstrate against it. I know of no insolence there is in 
‘determining, that coequal signifies coequal, or'coeternal 
coeternal; that one God does not signify three Gods, nor 
one substance three substances; or that the word they is 
something more than a different spelling for there. These 
and the like plain things common sense had determined 
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long ago; I only repeat: deciding for the court of con- 
science, not the courts of justice, as this gentleman, by 
mistake, seems to apprehend. 

Olject.-** Dr. Waterland indeed refers us to the writers 
‘© of the time when the Articles were compiled——To 
“send a man to the writers of that time to know the 
“ meaning of the Articles, when no man wrote by au- 
“* thority, is to make those writers the standard of the 
* Church of England, and not its own words or declara- 
 tions.”’ p. 34, 35- ; 

Answer. It is pleasant to observe how this author 
strains to make me say something which he thinks he 
may tolerably answer, diverting the reader from the main 
point. I referred to the scope and intention of the writers, 
in order to know the meaning of their writings; which I 
hope is no unreasonable method: and I was there speak- 
ing of writings in general. But as to the particular case, 
now in hand, I no where send.a man to the writers of that 
time; nor does so plain a matter require it. The words 
themselves are sufficient, and carry their own interpreta- 
tion with them. I desire no farther postulatwm than this, 
that our language has not been quite reversed; that light 
does not now signify darkness, or a triangle a square. I 
can wave abundance of niceties which might occur on the 
subject of subscription, and might be properly brought in, 
. upon more doubtful cases. In the mean while, I may 
observe, that this awthor’s argument is ridiculous enough, 
that the writers of the time may not be useful to discover 
the scope and intention, (suppose of a law, or an article,) 
because those writers were not law-makers, or men in 
authority. It is well for the historians, that they do not 
often meet with such hard measure. 

Object. “ Let Dr. Waterland vindicate the Arminians 
“from the charge of unrighteousness and deceit, and I 
<< will venture then to acquit even his adversaries from 
s* the same charge, by the same arguments. All the 
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“‘ world must own (our Articles) to be formed upon Cal- 
<< yinistical principles; and to have been deemed Calvin- 
“ istical Articles by our own Archbishops, and by whole 
“ Convocations in England and Ireland. —— Has that 
<‘Jearned Bishop (Bull) proved unanswerably, that the 
“ sense of the compilers of our Articles was not Caluin- 
“ istical ? It is one thing to say, that the Articles are so 
“ expressed, as not necessarily to oblige men to profess 
<¢ Calvinism: but it is another to say, that the sense Of 
“ the compilers was not Calvinistical. Did Archbishop 
“ Whitgift know the sense of the compilers of our Articles ? 
« Did Archbishop Usher? Did our Universities in Whit- 
« gift’s times? Did the Irish Convocations which settled 
“their Articles? Did our Divinity Professors in Queen 
“¢ Elizabeth’s days ?” 

Answer. Before I come directly to the matter, I must 
observe that this writer here seriously delivers his persua- 
sion, that our Articles are Calvinistical, and formed upon 
Calvinistical principles ; at the same time, as I conceive, 
acknowledging himself an Arminian; which I suppose 
may be true of the rest of the party. If this be really 
the case, I must come upon them with a double charge 
of prevaricating in their subscription. The Calvinists, 
agreeably to their principles, have indeed often pretended 
that the Articles are Calvinistical-: the Anti-Calvinists, 
on the other hand, have as constantly pleaded that the 
Articles are not Calvinistical, but rather Anti-Calvinisti- 
cal; that they are not against them, but rather on their 
side. And thus the contending parties have gone on, 
endeavouring to justify their subscriptions, respectively, 
by their differing persuasions. But here, it seems, is a 
new set of men, believing the Articles to be Calvinistical, 
and subscribing in Arminianism: and they are. the first 
that ever boasted of so unaccountable a conduct. To 
excusé one fault they commit another, heaping sin upon 
sin, and proclaiming their own condemnation. Let them 
get off from the charge as they can: as to others, who 
understand the nature of our Articles too well to think 
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them Calvinistical, they are very excusable in their avowal 
of Arminianism; so far as our divines do really avow it: 
for I know not that they have ever adopted the whole 
Arminian system. The historical hints given by this 
writer carry so little of argument in them, that if he has 
not a great deal more to urge, he will never be able to 
prove that our Articles are Calvinistical. When he speaks 
of all the world’s owning it, he betrays nothing but 
his unacquaintedness with books and men. Has he never 
seen Dr. Bennet’s Directions, or Bishop Bull’s Apologia, 
or Heylin’s Quinquarticular History, or Plaifere’s Appello 
Evangelium, or Mountague’s Appello Casarem, to name 
no more? Does all the world own that these great men 
were mistaken; or that they have not sufficiently shown 
that the pretence of the Calvinists is entirely groundless? 

For my own part, I think it has been abundantly 
proved, that our Articles, Liturgy, &c. are not Calvinisti- 
cal; but I have no need to insist upon the negative: let 
this writer, or any man else, prove the affirmative, that 
they are Calvinistical, as is pretended. What he means 
by whole Convocations in England, determining the Arti- 
cles to be Calvinistical, I do not at all understand, When 
he tells me what Convocations, and when, the thing may 
be considered: in the mean while, let it pass for a slip of 
his pen. His other historical hints may be thrown into 
order of time, and in such order I shall here briefty con- 
sider them. His vouchers are, 

1. Archbishop Whitgift. 

2. Our Divinity Professors in Queen Elizabeth’s days. 

3. Our Universities in Whitgift’s time. 

4. The Irish Conyocations. 

5. Archbishop Usher. 

These are the particulars of the evidence, hinted rather 
than produced, to prove that our Articles are Calvinistical, 
or formed upon Calvin’s principles. 

As to Archbishop Whitgift, the Universities, and their 
professors, they all fall within the same compass of time ; 
and their judgment in this matter was discovered chiefly 
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in the year 1595: in the two famous cases of Mr. Barret 

and Dr. Baro. At that time Calvinism appears to have 

prevailed at Cambridge beyond what it had formerly 

done2. The seeds had been sown by Cartwright some 

time before, while he was Margaret Professor there ; and 

the learned Whitaker, who was made Regius Professor 

in 1580, very much promoted and furthered their growth. 
Yet Dr. Baro, of Anti-Calvinistical principles, was Pro-- 
fessor (Margaret Professor) before Whitaker, about 1571 5 
. and had for many years gone on in his Lectures, without 

any censure or disturbance. Calvinism however by de- 

grees prevailing, and especially under the influence and 

authority of Whitaker, the opposite opinion, of course, 

lost ground. But there were several considerable men, 

notwithstanding, who approved not the Calvinian tenets ; 

and among the rest, Mr. Barret, then Fellow of Caius 

College. In the year 1595, he took the freedom, in a 
Sermon ad clerum, to censure the Calvinian tenets, and 
even Calvin himself, very smartly. This gave offence to 

the Vice-Chancellor (or deputy Vice-Chancellor) and 

Heads, who proceeded against him, and forced him at 

length to sign a feigned retractation, which they had 

drawn up for him. It appears from the form of retracta- 

tion, that the Heads who drew it up, or enjoined it, thought ' 
our 17th Article to favour them. Within a while, this 

matter was laid before Archbishop Whitgift, who, in a 

letter to the Lord Burghley, expresses his great dislike 

of the proceedings against Barret, for that some of the 

points which the Heads had caused him to recant, were 

* such as the best learned Protestants, then living, varied 

** in judgment upon; and that the most ancient and best 

“ divines in the land were in the chiefest points in opinion, 

“ against their resolutions,” @ the resolutions of the Heads, 

in Barret’s case: Hitherto then wehave little reason to 

believe that our Articles favoured Calvinifm, if Archbi- 

shop Whitgift was any’ judge of it. But besides ‘this, 


2 See Mr. Strype’s Life of Whitgift, p. 435. a Ibid. p. 450. 
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the Archbishop had sent a letter to the Heads, > whereii 
he tells them that in some points of Barret’s Retractation, 
they had made him to affirm “ that which was contrary 


- to the doctrine holden and expressed by many sound 


«and learned divines in the Church of England, and in 
« other churches likewise, men of best account; and that 
«which, for his own part, he thought to be false, and 
** contrary to the Scriptures. For the Scriptures were 
“plain, that God by his absolute will did not hate and 
“reject any man. There might be impiety in believing 
“the one; there could be none in believing the other, 
‘6 Neither was it contrary to any Article of religion, esta- 
“blished by authority in this Church of England, but 
“‘ rather agreeable thereto.” 

He goes on to ask, upon this and that point maintained 
by Barret, against ‘‘ what Article of religion established 
“in this Church was it?’ and some opinions of Barret 
which the Archbishop thought untrue, yet, he said, had 
no “ article directly against them.” Thus far the Arch- 
bishop. Next it is observable that Whitaker, in his An- 
swer to the Archbishop ¢, specified no Article of the Church 
to justify the proceedings against Barret. ‘* For the points 
“of doctrine,” saith he, “‘ we are fully persuaded that 
“© Mr. Barret hath taught untruth, if not against the 4dr 
“ ticles, yet against the religion of our Church, publicly 
“received; and always held in her Majesty’s reign, and 
« maintained in all sermons, disputations, and lectures.” 
This plea of Whitaker’s is false in fact, though he might 
not be aware of it. For, to say nothing of Harsnet’s 
Sermon at St. Paul’s Cross, in 1584, and of Hooker’s at 
the Temple, in the year 1585, both condemning absolute 
reprobation ; Dr. Baro, at Cambridge, had held lectures, 
preached sermons, and determined in the schools against 
the Calvinian tenets, for the spdce of fourteen or fifteen 
years before: as may be inferred from a letter of the 


b See Strype, p. 440. 
© See Strype’s Appendix, p. 199. 
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Heads to the Lord Burghley; their Chancellor, extant in 
Heylin4, bearing date March 8, 1595. But, however this 
matter be, it is observable, that though the Heads in Bar- 
ret’s case had appealed to Article the 17th, and the Arch- 
bishop had particularly demanded of them to make good 
their proceedings by any Articles of the Church; yet Dr. 
Whitaker then thought it the wisest and safest way. to 
drop farther appeals to the Articles, and to rest his cause 
rather upon the current doctrine of divines. Now, though 
it were ever so true that Calvinism had. obtained many 
years in the pulpits, and professors’ chairs, it no more 
follows from thence that Calvinism was the doctrine laid 
down in our Articles, than that the Cartesian philosophy 
was there, for the time it prevailed. All that can be justly 
inferred from it, is, that the generality of our divines 
thought the Calvinian tenets to be consistent with our 
Articles; and they might mistake even in that also. But 
to proceed in the story of Barret. 

The Heads of the University, afterwards, make. their 
humble suit to the Archbishop, to fayour and counte- 
Hance their proceedings against Barret. ¢ They allege 
that several positions of Barret were contrary to the Ar- 
"ticles, Catechisms, and Common Prayer ; but they neither 
specify those positions, nor at that time point to any 4r- 
ticle, or particular passage of the Catechisms or Common 
Prayer; so that this general charge is of little’or no 
moment. Some time after, Dr. Whitaker charged Barret 
upon the Articles of the Church, and particularly on the 
iith, of Justification. But the Archbishop still declared 
that he did not yet perceive f how such a certain position 
of Barret’s, which he had been charged with as impugn- 
ing the Articles, did really differ from any Article of -our 
Church. And as Dr. Whitaker had particularly charged 
him upon the Article of Justification, the Archbishop was 
not satisfied with it; but desired that farther inquiry might 

4 Heylin’s Quinquarticular Hist. p. 624. 

© See Strype, p.450. ° £ Ibid. p. 456. 
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be made of those points “‘ wherein they thought he varied 
“ from the book of Articles.” §& At last a favourable re- 
tractation was by the Archbishop appointed for Barret; 
and so this matter ended. From the whole proceedings 
nothing certain can be gathered as to any Calvinism being 
taught by our Articles. The Calvinists were willing to 
claim them, and made some pretences that way; but, at 
length, rather dropped than pursued it; not being able 
to make that point good, though often insisted on by the 
Archbishop. 

- It may be said, that the Archbishop however, upon 
this occasion, countenanced and authorized the Lambeth 
Articles, drawn up by Whitaker on the foot of Calvinism. 
This is very true, though it is not so certain that the 
Archbishop understood them in so strict a sense as Whit- 
aker did: for that they were thought capable of a milder 
and softer construction, appears by Baro’s orthodox ex- 
planation } of them, which he sent to the Archbishop, 
vindicating his own sentiments to be consonant to the 
doctrine of the Church of England, in her avowed Arti- 
eles, and urging that the Lambeth Articles were not to 
be understood so as to thwart the old Articles of the 
Churchi, However, admitting that the Archbishop was 
30 far a Calvinist, at last, as really to countenance the 
Lambeth Articles in their most rigid sense; yet this does 
not prove that he thought the same doctrine to be taught 
in the Articles of our Church. For had that been the 
case, what occasion was there for drawing up nine new 
Articles? Might not the old ones have served for quieting 
all differences? It is plain from hence, that the old Arti- 
cles were not thought sufficient to end the dispute, or to 
condemn the Anti-Calvinists; but new ones were devised 
to supply that defect: which mew ones might indeed be 
thought, by some, consistent with the old ones; and that 
+3 all. We see however, that the Lambeth Articles, in 


& Strype, p. 455. 
h Strype’s Append. p. 201. Vid. etiam Hist. Attic. Lamb. 


4 Strype’s Life of Whitg. p. 466. 
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their strictest sense, appeared to others not very con- 
sistent with the doctrine of our Church. And it is well 
known that the Queen and Court disliked them*®, that 
they thought them destructive of piet y and government ; 
and the Archbishop, for countenancing them, narrowly 
escaped a premunire. 

I have but just touched upon Baro’s prosecution, not 
thinking it necessary to relate that whole affair, which 
may be seen at large in our historians. He:was an Anti- 
Calvinist, and had been so for many years in his sermons 
and lectures; was never called to account for it before 
the year 1595, then defended himself handsomely, and 
had the favour and countenance of Lord Burghley, who 
reprimanded the warm proceedings of the Heads against 
him, and told them that “as good and as ancient were 
‘‘ of another judgment,” and that “ they might punish 
‘¢ him, but it would be for well-doing!”. This discoun- 
tenance from Court stopped the prosecution; and Baro 
enjoyed his professorship some time longer, till his re- 
signation of it. 

Mr. Strype™ mentions four considerable men of that 
University, that favoured Baro and his cause: Mr. Overal, 
Dr. Clayton, Mr. Harsnet, and Dr. Andrews. Overal 
succeeded Whitaker in the Regius Professorship soon 
after: so that I think the writer of the pamphlet had no 
occasion to boast of the Divinity Professors of that time. 
Baro, an Anti-Calvinist, was Margaret Professor before 
Whitaker was Regius: and the immediate successor to 
Whitaker was of the same sentiments, in the main, with 
Baro. Here I may take leave of Whitgift and the Uni- 
versity in Queen Elizabeth’s time. Nothing yet appears 
to make our Articles Calvinistical. 

The next thing pretended is the Irish Convocations. 
The fact is this: Calvinism had got footing in Ireland ; 
before the year 1615. In that year they drew up a ¢on- 


k See the Letter to the Duke of Buckingham in Heylin’s Life of Laud, 
p. 131. and Collier’s Eccl. Hist. vol. ii. p. 734. 
' Strype’s Life of Whitgift, p. 473. m Thid. p. 473, 
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fession of their own, (not approving of the English Arti- 
cles,) and they inserted the Lambeth Articles into their 
confession. Dr. Usher, then a professed Calvinist, drew 
up the confession” I see nothing in this matter to prove 
our Articles Calvinistical ; unless their being rejected by 
the Calvinists can amount to a proof of their being Cal- 
vinistical. Inthe year 1634, the Irish Convocation, with 
Usher, now Lord Primate, received the XXXIX Articles, 
without formally laying aside the Lambeth Articles. 
This shows that Archbishop Usher and the Convocation 
thought those two kinds of Articles consistent : which 
they might be, though there were not a syllable of Cal- 
vinism in ours, if they were not plainly Anti-Calvinistical. 
So that here is nothing like a proof of the pretended Cal- 
vinism in our Articles, either in the judgment of Usher, 
or of the Irish Convocations. Usher, some years after, 
renounced his Calvinian principles, as is well attested by 
three good hands: but I do not find that he therewith | 
renounced our Articles. 

Having thus answered every pretence of this writer for 
his imaginary Calvinism ; I may now, ex abundanti, throw 
in a few brief remarks which seem to me to plead strongly 
on the opposite side. 

It has been often pleaded by learned men, and I think 
well proved, that our Articles (in the year 1552) were 
not drawn up by Calvin’s scheme, but, next to Scripture 
and antiquity, upon the platform of the moderate Luther- 
ans, the Augustan Confession, Melancthon’s Doctrine, 
and the Necessary Doctrine and Erudition of a Christian 
‘Man, compiled about nine years before the passing of our 
Articles, and by many of the same hands ® that concurred 
with these in 1552. Our Articles therefore, in their ori- 
ginal composition, were not Calvinistical : how they could 
come to be so afterwards, being still the same Articles, I 
cannot devise. I do not find that the Calvinian rigours 
had obtained here in King Edward’s time, except among 


See Heylin’s Quingu. part ii. ch. 15. sect. 3. 
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the Gospellers, (as they were then called,) “ who were a 
“ scandal to the doctrine they professed,” as Bishop Bur- 
net° says of them; and who were often smartly reflected 
on by Hooper, and other the most judicious Reformers, 
There were some disputes upon those heads, among the 
confessors in prison, in Queen Mary’s timeP. But none 
of them yet appear to have run the lengths of Calvinism 
in all the five points. The refugees from Geneva, in Queen 
Elizabeth’s days, began to propagate Calvinism pretty 
eatly ; but it does not appear that they then claimed any 
countenance for it from our Articles; which still con- 
tinued the same in those points after the reyisal in 1562, 
and again in 1571. In the year 1572, the Calvinists them- 
selves complain of some of our Bishops, as also of the 
Articles. The authors of the Second Admonition, as Plai- 
fere 1 observes, do accuse some Bishops as suspected of 
the'heresy of Pelagius, and say, “ for free-will, not only 
*‘ they are suspected, but others also: and indeed the 
“book of Articles of Christian religion speaketh very 
** dangerously of falling from grace, which is to be re- 
‘* formed, because it- too much inclineth to their error.” 
We have the like complaint of theirs, not long after, 
taken notice of by Dean Bridges‘, in the year 1587, 
whereby it appears that the Calvinists,then made no dif- 
ference between the justified falling away finally, and'the 
elected: though the doctrine of our Church is plain that 
the regenerate, or justified, may so fall, But as to the 
elect, if that be strictly understood, it is a contradiction 
to say, they shall finally perish. The.Calvinists, at that 
time, were very far from boasting of our Articles being 
clear on their side: they suspected the very contrary, 
being sensible how the; doctrines of universal redemption, 
and of departing from grace, bore hard upon their 
scheme. 


© Burnet, Hist, of the Reform. vol. ii. p. 107, 

> Heylin, Quingu. Hist. part viii. ch. 17. 

9 Plaifere, Appello Evang part iii. ch. 10, 

* Bridges, Defence of the Government established, &c.:p. 1308. 
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In the years 1584 and 1585, we find Mr. Harsnet, and 
the judicious Hooker, both of them condemning the 
Calvinistical doctrine of irrespective reprobation; and both 
of them received and countenanced by Archbishop Whit- 
gift. 

In the year 1603, was the famous Hampton-Court 
conference. The Calvinists then moved that the book of 
Articles might be “ explained in places obscure, and ‘en- 
“Jarged where some things were defective ;” that the 
Lambeth Articles might be taken in, and that in the -six- 
teenth Article, after the words, ‘‘ depart from grace,” 
might be added, “ but not totally, nor finally ;” which 
would have defeated the whole intent and meaning of the 
Articles. It seems, the Calvinists were not yet ‘confident 
of our Articles being plainly, or at all on their side; as 
indeed they had no reason. Yet nothing was done to 
satisfy ‘their scruples, or to relieve their uneasiness on 
that account. ; 

In the year 1618, our divines, at the Synod of Dort, 
had commission to insist upon the doctrine of universal 
redemption, as the doctrine of the Church of England, 
(though they were out-voted in it,) which one doctrine, 
pursued in its just consequences, is sufficient to overthrow 
the whole Calvinian system of the five points. 

In the year 1624, Mr. Mountague (then Prebendary of 
Windsor) openly disclaimed the Calvinistical tenets, as 
being the positions of private doctors only, not of the 
Church in her public forms. His Appello Cesarem, wrote 
in vindication thereof, was approved by King James; and 
Dr. White ordered to license it with this approbation ; 
«that there’was nothing contained in it but what was 
‘¢ agreeable to the public faith, doctrine, and discipline 
“¢ established in the Church of England.” This is a very 
considerable testimony that our Articles are not Calvin- 
istical. And it is very observable, that when the Com- 
‘mons, the year after, drew up their charge against Moun- 


* See Plaifere, Appello Evang. part iii. chi 16. 
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taguet, they could find no Article of the Church to ground 
their complaint upon (so far as concerned the five points) 
but the seventeenth: which yet they so understood as to 
make it, in sense, directly repugnant to Article the six- 
teenth. For they charge him with maintaining and 
affirming, in opposition to Article the-seventeenth, ‘ that 
« men justified may fall away and depart from the state 
““ which once they had,’’ and that ‘¢ they may rise again, 
“and become new men possibly, but not certainly, nor 
“‘ necessarily :”’ which is the plain and manifest doctrine 
of Article the sixteenth, which does not say shall, or must 
rise again, but may only ; intimating plainly enough, that 
it is neither certain nor necessary. 

Such as desire to see more of Mountague’s case, may 
consult the historians of that time. . I concern myself no 
farther than to relate such particulars as give light to the 
present question, about the sense of our Articles in the 
Jive points. And I would have it observed, that I am not 
inquiring whether Calvinism was the more prevailing doc- 
trine of those times, but whether it was generally thought 
to be contained in, and professed by our Articles, or other 
public authorized forms of our Church. Many ran in 
with Calvinism, who did not pretend to find the whole of 
their doctrine in our public forms; nay, who suspected 
that our Articles were not only defective in those points, 
but even contradictory, in some measure, to them. © This, 
I think, sufficiently appears from the complaints. of the 
earlier Calvinists in Queen Elizabeth’s time; from Whit- 
aker’s confession to Whitgift; from the conduct of the 
Heads, in Barret’s case; and from the story of Baro; from 
Whitgift’s procedure in the Lambeth Articles, and his 
frank confessions in favour of Barret; from Dr. Reynolds’ 
proceedings at the Hampton conference, and the resolu- 
tions taken thereupon ; and lastly, from the Irish Convo- 
cation of 1615, and from the case of Mountague. 

I shall proceed a little farther into Charles the First’s 
reign, and then conclude this article. 


* See it in Collier's Eccl. Hist. vol. ii, p.736, &c. 
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In the year 1626, the King put out a Proclamation to 
quiet the disputes on the five points ; forbidding new opi- 
nions, and all innovation in the doctrine or discipline of the 
Church ; commanding all to keep close to the doctrine 
and discipline established. This Proclamation seems to 
have been chiefly levelled against the Calvinists, who 
were then labouring te introduce innovations in doctrine 
and discipline. 

In the year 1628, the King prefixed his famous Decla- 
ration to a new edition of the Articles: which Declaration 
was designed chiefly to bridle the Calvinists, but indeed 
to silence the Predestinarian controversy on both: sides. 
The Calvinists made loud complaints against it: the King 
had confined them to the general meaning of the Articles, 
the plain and full meaning ; had prohibited any new senses 
and the drawing the Article aside. This they interpreted 
to be laying a restraint upon them from preaching the 
saving doctrines of God’s free grace, in election and pre- 
destination. (See Collier, p. 747.) But why so, if Cal- 
vinism had been before incorporated into our Articles ¥ or 
if it were not a new sense, and beside their plain and full 
meaning? This complaint, from that quarter, looks like 
a confession that our Articles were not, in themselves, 
Calvinistical; and that Calvinism could not be taught 
without introducing a new sense, and drawing the Articles 
aside; or however, not without being more particular 
than the drticles had been. ee 

Soon after the King’s Declaration, the Commons drew 
up a kind of Anti-declaration, “ avowing’’ (as they say) 
** that sense of the Articles——which by the public acts 
“¢ of the Church of England, and the general and current 
“ exposition of the writers of our Church, had been de- 
‘ livered to us; rejecting the sense of the Jesuits and 
¢¢ Arminians.”’ hy 

For an answer to which, I refer the reader to Arch- 
bishop Laud’s short Notes, or Scholia, upon this Anti- 
declaration, recorded by Heylin in his Life. I may ob- 
serve that the Commons laid no claim to the literal or 
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grammatical meaning, in favour of Calvinism ; and that 
they appealed only to extrinsic evidence: first, to the 
public acts of the Church, when there were really none 
such, properly so called; next to the current exposition of 
writers, wherein they appear not to have distinguished 
between the currént doctrine of writers, and the current 
exposition of the Articles; as if it were necessary that the 
whole body of the current divinity should have been con- 
tained in our Articles. Besides that even the current doc- 
trine was not entirely on the side of Calvinism. Absolute 
reprobation had been generally condemned all along by 
our most judicious divines: and the doctrines of universal 
redemption, and of departing from grace, as generally 
approved: which doctrines, if pursued in their conse- 
quences, (though many might not be aware of it,) tend 
to overthrow the Calvinian doctrines in the five points. 

I may farther hint, that even the Article of Predestina- 
tion has been vainly enough urged in favour of the Cal- 
vinistical tenets. For, not to mention the saving clause 
in the conclusion, or its saying nothing at all of reproba- 
tion, and nothing in favour of absolute predestination to 
life; there seems to be a plain distinction (as Plaifere¥ 
has well observed) in the Article itself, of two kinds of 
predestination; one of which is recommended to us, the 
other condemned. See that part of the Article in the 
margin*. Predestination rightly and piously considered, 
that is, considered (not irrespectively, not absolutely, but) 


« Plaifere’s Analysis of the 17th Article, p. 387, alias 198. 

x As the godly consideration of predestination, and our election in Christ, 
is full of sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to godly persons, and 
such as feel in themselves the working of the Spirit of Christ, mortifying the 
works of the flesh, and their earthly members, and drawing up their mind 
to high and heavenly things; as well because it doth greatly establish and 
confirm their faith of eternal salvation, to be enjoyed through Christ, as be- 
cause it doth fervently kindle their love towards God. bho 

So, for curious and carnal persons, lacking the spirit of Christ, to have 
continually before their eyes the sentence of-God’s predestination, is a most 
dangerous downfall, whereby the Devil doth thrust them either into despera- 
tion, or into wretchlessness of most unclean living, (impurissime vite se- 
curitatem,) no less perilous than desperation, ~ 
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with respect to faith in Christ, faith working by love, and 
persevering; such a predestination is a sweet and comfort- 
able doctrine. But the sentence of God’s predestination, 
(it is mot here said in Christ, as before,) that sentence, 
simply or absolutely considered, (as curious and carnal 
persons are apt to consider it,) is a most dangerous down- 
Jall, leading either to security or desperation ; as having 
no respect to foreseen faith and a good life, nor depending 
upon it, but antecedent in order to it. The Article then 
seems to speak of two subjects; first, of predestination 
soberly understood with respect to faith im Christ, which 
is wholesome doctrine ; secondly, of predestination simply 
considered, which is a dangerous doctrine. And the latter 
part seems to be intended against those Gospellers whereof 
Bishop Burnety speaks. Nor is it imaginable that any 
true and sound doctrine of the Gospel should, of itself, 
have any aptness to become a downfall even to carnal 
persons: but carnal persons are apt to corrupt a sound 
doctrine, and suit it to their own dusts and passions, thereby 
falsifying the truth. This doctrine, so depraved and mis- 
taken, our Church condemns: that is, she condemns 
absolute, irrespective predestination, not the other. This 
appears to be the most probable construction of the seven- 
teenth Article; for vindication whereof I shall refer to 


y The doctrine of predestination having been generally taught by ‘the 
Reformers, many of this sect (the Gospellers) began to make strange infe- 
rences from it; reckoning, that since every thing was decreed, and the de- 
crees of God could not be frustrated, therefore men were to leave themselves 
to be carried by these decrees. This drew some into great impiety of life, 
and others into desperation. The Germans soon saw the ill effects of this 
doctrine. Luther changed his mind about it, and Melancthon openly writ 
against it. And since that time, the whole stream of the Lutheran churches 
has run the other way. But both Calvin and Bucer were still for maintaining 
the doctrine of these decrees ; only they warned the people not to think much 
of them, since they were secrets which men could not penetrate into. But 
they did not so clearly show how these consequences did not flow from such 
opinions. Hooper and many other good writers did often dehort the people 
from entering into these curiosities; and a caveat to the same purpose was 
put afterwards into the Article of the Church about Predestination, Burnet, 
Hist. of the Ref. vol. ii. p. 107. 
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the margin”, and to Plaifere before cited ; who accord- 
ingly, in the close of his Analysis, appeals to this very 
Article of our Church, in favour of conditionate predesti- 
nation. Nevertheless, it is sufficient to my purpose, if 
neither absolute nor conditionate be affirmed or denied in 
the Article; as hath been the opinion of many, and as I 
have been before (to prevent needless disputes) willing to 
allow. Let it be supposed that Calvinism is not directly 
contrary to the Articles; which is civil enough in all 
reason. " , 


Now, to return to our writer. To justify Arminian 
subscription, I plead first, that the words themselves, of 
our public forms, do not determine on the side of Calvin- 


Z 1, De eterna predestinatione recte erudiri ecclesiam summopere necessa- 
rium est: nam ut nulla doctrina uberiorem consolationem piis conscientiis 
afferre solet, quam doctrina predestinationis recte explicita, ita nihil pericu- 
losius est quam recta predestinationis ratione aberrare. 

2. Nam qui a vera deflectit, in precipitium fertur, unde se recipere non 
potest. r 

3. Sunt quidam, qui cum audiunt nostram salutem in Dei electione et pro- 
posito sitam esse, et modum verum haud observant, somnia stoica, et fabu- 
las Parcarum fingunt. ’ 

4. Modus autem predestinationis verisst¢mus est, quem Paulus nobis com- 
moustrat, cum ad Ephes. scribit, Elegit nos in Christo. In hoc modo, con- 
ditio fidei includitur, nam cum fide inserimur Christo, ejus membra efficimur, 
et ideo electi quia Christi membra sumus. Hemmingius apud Plaif. 

Judicamus haud dubie electos esse eos, qui misericordiam propter Christum 
promissam fide apprehendunt, nec abjiciunt eam fiduciam ad extremum. 
Melancth. loc. Theol. de Predest. 

Here you see how you shall avoid the scrupulous and most dangerous 
question of the predestination of God: for, if thou wilt enquire into his 
councils, thy wit will deceive thee But if thou begin with Christ, &c. 
this simple question will not hurt thee——Christ is the Book of Life, and all 
that believe in him are of the same Book, and so are chosen to everlasting 
life; for only those are ordained that believe. Latimer, Sermon on Sep- 
tuages. p. 214. " 

Bishop Bancroft, at the Hampton Conference, observes, that many grew 
libertines by relying too much on predestination; that this proposition, If I 
shall be saved, I shall be saved, is a desperate doctrine, a contradiction to 
orthodox belief; and that men ought not to rest their happiness on any ab- 
solute, irrespective decree ; citing the latter part of the 17th Article relating 
to God’s general promises. All which shows that he thought that Article 
rather to condemn, than favour absolute predestination. 
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ism: nor secondly, any known intention of compilérs or 
imposers: nor thirdly, any authentic interpretation of our 
superiors. On the other hand, the presumption rather 
lies against Calvinism, from express words in some Arti- 
cles, (as particularly the 16th and 31st, besides several 
other things in the Catechism and Liturgy,) from the pro- 
bable construction of other Articles, from the original com- 
position and design of the Articles, and from some consider-. 
able testimonies of our most judicious divines ; besides the 
confessions of the more early Calvinists themselves. This 
writer has promised me to defend Arian subscription by 
the same arguments, p. 38. If it might not look too like 
insulting, I would now call upon him to make his words 
good. 

The reader, I hope, will excuse the length of this part, 
which could not easily have been crowded into a shorter 
compass. I have omitted a great deal purely for the sake 
of brevity; and because I‘would not enter farther into a 
distinct controversy, than the objection necessarily re- 
quired. I may now pass on. 

Object. “ Would an Arminian have expressed himself 
“in the language. of the Articles, about predestination 
“ and original sin 2” 

Answ. Would a Calvinist have expressed himself in 
the language of the Articles, about the five points ? Com- 
pare the Lambeth Articles, or the decrees of the Synod 
of Dort, or the Assembly’s Confession; and see whether 
they, or any of them, speak the moderate language of our 
Articles. As to original sin, I know not whether any of 
our considerable Divines go the lengths of the Arminians 
in that Article. As to predestination, Dr. Bennet? and 
Mr. Plaifere> have both appealed to Arminius himself, as 
teaching the very same doctrine with our 17th Article: 
which may well deserve this author’s special notice. But 
it is enough for me, if the Article has but been expressed 


2 Bennet’s Directions for Studying, &c. p. 95, &c. 
h Plaifere, Appello Evang. p. 38. alias p. 27. 
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in the middle’ or moderate way, in such general terms as 
come not up either to Calvinism or Arminianism: which 
is a supposition I have been willing to admit, for the 
waving of all needless controversy ; though I am rather 
of opinion that the Article Jeans to the Anti-Calvinian 
persuasion. 

I have heard it objected to the supposition of the Arti- 
cle’s being general, and indifferent to either side, that it 
would make the Article useless, as deciding and deter- 
mining nothing. But I beg leave to observe that the 
Article may be exceeding useful, notwithstanding aiaiee 
a supposition. 

1. To prevent the suspicion of our Church’s running 
in with the Gospellers on one hand, or the Pelagians on 
the other; and so the Article is a fence against slander 
and calumny. 

2. Supposing the Article to be general and indefinite, 
in respect of the controversy between Calvinists and Ar- 
minians; it is yet special and determinate against the 
opinion of Samuel Huber, who taught an universal elec- 
tion, (which in reality is no election,) and that all men by 
the death of Christ were brought into the state of grace 
and salvation. The Article confines the election to those 
that believe in Christ, and live up to that belief, perse- 
vering to the end. 

The Article is also special and determinate against the 
opinion fathered upon Origen, that all men, even wicked 
men, and devils, shall at last be received to mercy. The 
Article is farther special and determinate against the So- 
cinians, who deny God’s' prescience of future contingents, 
and admit no special predestination from all eternity. 
There may be other false opinions particularly condemned 
by this Article: but these now specified are enough to 
show the wse of the -drticle ; though we should suppose 
the main points, between Calvinists and Arminians, to be 
left 2 medio, undetermined. 

Object. “I know of no obligation upon any one to 
“¢ subscribe to this, that the ideas which the compilers of 
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* the 11th Article had of justification and faith, &c. were 
‘© consonant to the true ideas which were expressed by 
** these words in Scripture,” p. 42. 

Answer, The subscriber must assent to the propositions 
laid down by the compilers and imposers ; which propo- 
sitions are made up of ideas: and therefore, in subscribing 
to their propositions, we subscribe so far to their ideas. I 
do not say that we subscribe to any of their private senti- 
ments or ideas, such as they have not expressed, or in- 
tended not to express, in the public forms. But their 
declared public sentiments contained in our forms, those, 
so far as we are certain of them, we subscribe to. 

As to the meaning of the 11th Article, our Church 
refers us not to Scripture, (for such as disbelieve the Ar- 
ticle might pretend Scripture,) but to the Homily deliver- 
ing the Church’s sense of Scripture, in regard to that 
Article. 

Object. “ There are a great many passages of Scripture 
‘interpreted in the Homilies; but yet our Church no 
«where supposes, that whoever differs from its explica- 
“ tions offers violence to Scripture itself,” p. 44. 

Answer. Neither do I suppose it, however this writer 
may love to mistake or misrepresent plain things. But 
wherever our Church has tied us up to the profession of 
any doctrine, the subscriber, as such, must interpret Scrip- 
ture conformably to that doctrine, and not in opposition 
thereto. He must not, for instance, interpret Scripture 
in favour of purgatory, infallibility, worship of saints, or 
the like ;-at the same time condemning those Popish 
tenets by his subscription: neither must he interpret 
Scripture in favour of the Son’s, or Holy Ghost’s  infe- 
riority, inequality, &c. while he subscribes to their co- 
equality and coeternity. He is tied up to the Church’s 
sense of Scripture in’all points determined by the Church, 
so far as to believe that her explications are, in the gene- 
ral, just and true; that whatever she proposes as Scrip- 
ture doctrine, is Scripture doctrine} and that no sense of 
Scripture which runs counter to her decisions is the true 
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sense of Scripture, but a violence offered to Scripture. 

This is all I ever meant, or now mean, by our being 

bound up to the Church’s explications. gar 
Olject. “* No law requires any man to explain the 


'& Articles by the Liturgy, or to Raheeniive the Articles in 


* the sense of the Liturgic expressions,” p. 45. 

Answer. The law of common sense obliges us to make 
the Articles and Liturgy consistent, at least, if. we admit 
both; and to believe that loth, in reality, mean the same 
thing, being established by the.same authority. 

Olject., The Articles may be general the Liturgy 
‘¢ more special and determinate,” p. 45. ¥ 

Answer. This might have been the case; but in fact it 
is not; for the Athanasian Creed, contained in Article the 
8th, to say nothing of other Articles, is as special and de- 
terminate as the Liturgy itself. The same evasions will 
not, it may be, indifferently serve for every expression to 
be met with in both: but a man that takes into that loose 
way, may, when his hand is in, find some evasion or other 
for any thing whatever. It seems to be purely acci- 
dental, that the Doctor appeared to be more confounded 
and nonplused in the Liturgy, than in the Creeds and 
Articles: invention will sometimes flag, and even the 
keenest wit cannot bear to be always kept upon the 
stretch, 

Olject. “ What advantage, real advantage, would it 
** be to the Church of England to eject out of its com- 
*¢ munion such men as Dr. W. plainly points at?” p. 46. 

Answer. It is unfortunate for the men who are to new 
model our divinity, and to reform our faith, that they 
should betray, at every turn, a strange confusion of thought 
even in clear and plain things. This writer cannot distin- 
guish between ejecting, and not admitting; nor between 
Church-communion, and Church-trusts. 1 said not a word 
about ejecting any man out of communion: I pleaded only 
against admitting any into Church-trusts, that must come 
in by iniquity, or not at all: and I am not sensible that I 
was either deceived in my reasoning, or out in my poli- 
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'y tics. ‘Hewéver high an opinion this gentleman (or I) may 
have of the valuable abilities of the Arian subscribers 3 
whatever advantage or credit we might propose, by having 
so considerable men amongst us; yet our misfortune is, 
that we cannot have them but by sinful means, and at the 
expence of sincerity ; and we dare not promise ourselves 
any real, or lasting benefit from so notorious a breach of 
God’s commandments. On the other hand, since I am here 
publicly called upon to declare what advantage it may be 
to us, to have a stop put to this unrighteous practice of 
subscribing, I shall briefly hint it in a few particulars. 

“1. It will be much for the honour of God, and of our 
most holy religion, to have no more such offences seen, Or 
once named amongst us. 

2. It will be taking away one great reproach from our 
country, heretofore famed for its gravity and good sense; 
and for breeding up divines and casuists, as judicious, 
solid, and accurate as any upon the face of the earth. 

3. It may be much for the advantage of the common 
people, not to be under such guides as.are themselves 
remarkably deficient in the first principles of morality 
and Christian simplicity ; and who may be presumed the 
less qualified to direct the consciences of others, while so 
manifestly faulty in the conduct of their own. 

4. It may be a farther advantage, for Christian people, 
to be under the care and guidance of none but orthodox 
teachers; such as will instruct them in the fundamentals 
of Christianity, and lead them in the way everlasting. 

These are some of the advantages we may reasonably 
propose, along with God’s blessing; which must be had 
im God’s own way, and in the doing of what is just, 
honest, and upright. If there be any greater advantages 
on the other side, let this gentleman name them, and 
they shall be considered. — 

Object. “ They disclaim Arianism; yet notwithstand- 
“ing that, they are injuriously and unchristianly called 
«< Arians,” p. 46. 

Answer. God forbid that we should ever demean our- 
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selves injuriously or unchristianly towards any man. Here 
is a mistake somewhere; and it is no hard matter to per- 
ceive where it lies. This gentleman should have said, that 
they disclaim the name of Arianism: they do indeed dis- 
claim the name, but not the thing. We think ourselves 
as proper and as competent judges of what Arianism is, 
as others may be: and we cannot help judging, as long 
as we can read. When we have found the thing, being 
plain and sincere men, we immediately give the name. 
For the purpose; if we meet with any man teaching the 
doctrines of purgatory, transubstantiation, and other dis- 
tinguishing badges of Popery; we never stay for his leave; 
but we have, upon such evidence, a very clear and un- 
doubted right to call such a man a Papist, till he has 
purged himself of those positions. By the very same rule, 
we pretend to give the name of Arians to as many as we 
find the Arian tenets upon: and their denial of it signifies 
nothing, being only protesting against fact ; which, in all 
parallel cases, is highly ridiculous. If they are Arians, 
and do not know it, they are indeed the more pitiable: 
but as their ignorance is no rule to those that know bet- 
ter; so we hope there is nothing injurious or wnchristian 
in calling either men or things by their right names. 

Olject. ‘ They are charged with fraud and prevarica- 
‘‘ tion, because they subscribe: which is the severest 
“ reflection on their characters possible,” p. 46. 

Answer. All the severity lies in the truth and evidence 
of the charge. If the charge cannot be fully proved, the 
man that makes it is in reality the sufferer, by exposing 
himself. But I have took care to proceed upon none but 
the clearest and most evident grounds: and now I may 
lay claim to those gentlemen’s thanks, for kindly showing 
them both their siz and their danger. Principles are 
valuable and precious, and must not be parted with, in 
compliment to any man’s character. Besides, it is to be 
hoped that men of their education and abilities do not 
want to be told, that there are some things which they 
ought to be infinitely more tender of than of a shortlived 
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character, (built upon self-flattery and delusive shows,) 
and those are, the honour ‘of God, the simplicity of the 
Gospel, and the salvation of men. One way still there is 
left, and indeed but one, whereby to retrieve their cha- 
racters; which is to repent, and amend. If they will 
accept of this plain and frank admonition, it may not 
_ perhaps be altogether unserviceable to them: if not, let it 
stand as a testimony against them, for the benefit of 
others, lest they also fall into the same condemnation. 
Olject. ‘ Men who have never wrote a word in the 
“¢ Trinitarian controversy, who have had no occasion, no 
‘¢ design to write on that subject, yet are represented to 
‘© the world under the same invidious name. Is this the 
*‘ conduct of a Christian, and a Divine ?—What must 
‘© every man conclude when he sees the running title— 
“ The Case of Arian Subscription, &c. and Pleas for such 
<« Subscription examined; and yet the very first of these 
“ pleas is partly taken out of the book of oe who has 
¢ never written any thing about Arian subscription! Is 
“ this becoming a Protestant Divine?” p.47. 
Answer. The reader, I hope, will excuse it, if for want 
of arguments to reply to, 1am forced sometimes to con- 
descend to take notice of mere declamation. This gentle- 
man has before shown his over officiousness in defending 
Dr. Clarke against a supposed injury done him; though I 
dare be confident, the Dr. himself knows that I have not 
injured him at all. Now he is offering a helping hand to 
a person of an higher character and station in the Church; 
who, I doubt not, is too wise a man to think that I have 
any where failed in point of strict justice, or even of de- 
cency and respect towards him. My business was to 
examine every the most plausible plea that had been 
brought for that subscription which I condemn, under the 
name of Arian subscription. I never represented that per- 
son under the invidious name of an Arian; nor was it 
ever in my thoughts to do it. But it was my professed 
design, not to dissemble any thing that might look fa- 
yourable to the cause of Arian subscription; not to con- 
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ceal either the std pleas or the greatest names that 
might appear to countenance it. And to me it seems that 
this writer, had it been his manner ever to weigh things 
with candour or judgment, might have thanked me for 
so fair and so unexceptionable a conduct; in allowing his 
cause all the advantage or credit that could possibly be 
given it. But enough: this gentleman should be ad- 
vised, the next time he is disposed to stand up an advo- 
cate for greater men than himself, either to do it more 
pertinently, or to stay for their commission: otherwise he 
may happen, by his officious zeal and indiscreet conduct, 
to do them a real i injury, while he is re to take off 
such as are purely imaginary. 

Olject. * The principles which the ingenious Dr. Ben- 
*€ net contends for, are the same with shove I have laid 
“ down,” p. 49. 

Answer. 1am very glad to hear so mach from this 
gentleman. To complete the character of a careless writer, 
he shall now be condemned out of his own mouth. Dr. 
Bennet’s principle, relating to subscription, is to allow no 
liberty but where the words themselves do allow it, where 
they are fairly capable of such a sense as we take them 
in, ‘* without doing violence to the words, or contradict- 
“ing what our Church has elsewhere taught.” I desire 
no more than this, in our present question. If this be 
our writer’s principle, he has effectually condemned him- 
self, and every Arian subscriber, 

Let the reader only turn back, and review the passages 
above cited from our public forms; and then try whether 
it be possible to reconcile them fairly, and without vio- 
lence, or indeed at all, to the new scheme. Now, since 
this gentleman has here bound himself to stand or fall 
by the same rule of subscription which Dr. Bennet con- 
tends for; I leave him to apply it at leisure: and as he 
has thereby entangled himself sufficiently, and beyond all 
recovery ; it Sosa be unmerciful, and even cruel, to press . 
him closer, 


It may not be here improper to cite Dr. Bennet’s ap- 
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plication of his own rule, to this particular case; address- 
ing himself to Dr. Clarke, in these words. 

“As I am firmly persuaded, you are a person of so 
“‘ great integrity, that you will not venture (notwith- 
“standing your attempt for explaining) to repeat your 
“¢ subscription, &c. till you have altered your sentiments. 
“touching these points, (which I pray God may be 
“< speedily effected,) so I hope, none of those persons who 
‘‘ espouse your present sentiments will be influenced by 
“what you have written, to think your sense of those 
“¢ passages tolerable. I really tremble at the apprehension 
“ of that guilt, which such a collusion must pollute them 
‘¢ with: and I cannot but earnestly entreat you to do what 
<< lies in your power, in the most public manner, for pre- 
“ yenting such an interpretation of our Liturgy, as must 
“¢ (I fear) necessarily lay waste the consciences of the com- 
“¢ pliers; and pave the way for a man’s subscribing and 
<< using such forms of devotion as thwart the sense of his 
“own mind.” Bennet on the Trin. p. 265. 

Thus far the ingenious Dr. Bennet, who, I suppose, 
well understands both his own principle and the applica- 
tion of it. Whether his rule and mine differ, is a question 
which concerns not our present debate: either of them 
effectually condemns Arian subscription. My rule ap- 
pears to be rather the stricter of the two: it is this, that 
wherever we are certain of the imposer’s meaning, that 
meaning we are bound up to, by our subscription. Per- 
haps, Dr. Bennet may think that we are never certain 
but where the words themselves necessarily require such a 
meaning. I think, there are some possible cases where 
we may be certain, though the words themselves might 
otherwise admit of éwo senses; and that the ¢mposers in 
such cases have sufficiently done their parts, though there 
may be some ambiguity remaining in the expressions, so 
long as there is but any certain way left for a reasonable 


‘man to come at their real and ¢rue meaning. But I shall 


not dwell longer on this nicety, since our present debate 
about Arian subscription is in a great measure uncon- 
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cerned in it; and we Wea not go farther than the words 
themselves to confute and condemn it. 

I shall conclude with the honest sentiments of Mr. 
Whiston, which are really and truly the same with my 
own: and his testimony, in this case, is the more con- 
siderable, because it comes from one, who lay under the 
same temptation with others, to prevaricate in this sacred 
engagement. His words in the first sissy te to his fifth 
volume are these : 

“ The great latitude Dr. Clarke allows, that every 
‘< person may reasonably agree to modern forms, under a 
‘¢ Protestant settlement, which owns the Scripture as the 
“rule of faith, whenever he can in any sense at all recon- 
“¢ cile them with Scripture, if it be with a declaration how 
‘* he reconciles them ; even though it be in a sense which 
“© is owned to be plainly forced, and unnatural ; seems to 
“ me not justifiable, but contradictory to the direct mean- 
“ing and design of those forms; and of the most per- 
“¢ nicious consequence in all parallel cases. Nor do I see, 
“at this rate, that the same liberty can be wholly denied 
“to a Protestant, as to the Popish doctrine and practices; 
“ since there also, it is supposed that those forms are in- 
‘“‘ tended to oblige men to nothing but what is agreeable 
* to Christianity. 

“If to this observation the Doctor should reply, that 
** complying with the Church of Rome, and joining with 
“a Protestant Church, in the manner and with the decla- 
“* rations he does, are quite different things on these two ac- 
* counts, (1.) Because the Church of Rome will not per- 
‘** mit any of her members to make such declaration con- 
“* cerning her doctrines, but positively insists upon every 
“one’s implicit submission to them, in the sense that 
‘© Church and her Councils receive them, without examin- 
“ing them by the rule of Scripture; and (2.) Because 
‘many of the doctrines of the Church of Rome, suchas 
“the invocation of the Virgin Mary, and of saints, &c. 
** with the worship of images, can in no sense be recon- 
“ ciled, but are directly contrary to it, as setting wp other 
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** mediators instead of Christ, and teaching men to apply 
“ to such beings as have no power or dominion over them; 
‘‘ whereas the invocation of the Holy Ghost, and so of 
** the whole Trinity, as used in the Church of England, 
“‘ (some of the most suspicious of all the things allowed 
‘‘ by him,) may be understood, and declared, to be only a 
“ desiring him to bestow those gifts upon us, in subordi- 
6 mation to the Father and the Son, which we are sure 
* from Scripture it is his proper office, and in his power, to 
distribute: if, I say, the Doctor shall make this reply, 
“¢ T] must answer; 

1. © That I doubt, our Church does not properly allow 
«‘ her members to make any such declarations, as is here 
“* intimated, but expects their submission im that sense she 
** and her synods have imposed her doctrines and devotions: 
‘«¢ and though it be not under the notion of implicit faith, 
“‘ and without examination, yet as acquiescing in her judg- 
*. ment, interpreting the Scripture according to the Arti- 
“ cles and Creeds, and submitting to her authority in con- 
<< troversies of faith. 

2. “ That there are even in the Church of Rome few 
“or no such doctrines or practices, but persons well dis- 
<¢ posed to it can, in some sense or other, reconcile them 
“¢ with Scripture; or at least think they can, which is 
“¢ here almost the same case, without dreaming of setting 
“up other mediators instead of Christ, or doubting of 
“ some degree of power and authority in the beings so 
‘invocated. So that if we, without all sacred or primi- 
“¢ tive command or example, may follow our Church in 
“‘ the invocation of the Holy Spirit, and so of the whole 
‘‘ Trinity, from some uncertain reasonings of our own, I 
<¢ do not see how we can condemn the Papists for follow- 
‘ing their own Church in the invocation of angels, nay, 
“ hardly in that of saints also, and of the Vz reer Mary 
“herself. 

“Nor can any explications of forms directly against the 
< knowin sense of words, and of the imposers, be other 
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‘* than protestatio coMire factum; and so wholly digit 
~& fiable., 

“ Nor indeed, if this were somewhat tolerable in some 
“‘ particular cases of small moment, can it be at all so in 
‘“ the most sacred Urticles and Offices of religion. 

“If this way be allowable, then is the offence of the 
“< cross ceased; then the martyrs have commonly lost their 
“¢ lives without sufficient cause; and those Jews who would 
“¢ die rather than eat swine’s flesh, and those Christians 
“‘ that would suffer the like punishment, rather than cast 
“a little incense on the heathen altars, were very unfor- 
“ tunate, as having suffered without. necessity. 

‘© What will become of all oaths, promises, and securt- 
“< ties among men, if the plain real truth and meaning of 
<‘ words be no longer the measure of what we are to pro- 
<< fess, assert, or practise; but every one may, if he do 
“ but openly declare it, put his own strained interpreta- 
“ tion, as he pleases, upon them? Especially if this be to 
“ be allowed in the most sacred matters of all, the signing 
“¢ Articles of faith, the making solemn confessions of the 
“same, and the offering up public prayers, praises, and 
“ doxologies to the great God, in the solemn assemblies of 
“his worship. This, I own, I dare not do, at the peril of 
** my salvation: and if I can no way be permitted to enjoy 
* the benefit of Christ’s holy ordinances in public, without 
*‘ what 1 own.would be in myself gross insincerity and 
“¢ prevarication, I shall, I believe, think it my duty to aim 
** to enjoy that benefit some other way, whatever odiwm 
“ or sufferings | may bring upon myself thereby.” 

I have transcribed this whole passage from Mr. Whis- 
ton, being full and clear to my purpose, unanswered, and 
unanswerable: and it may appear from hence that the 
hardest names which I have given to Arian subscription 
are in reality no severer than had been before given, by a 
known friend to the Arian cause: so that this writer may, 
with equal justice, charge Mr. Whiston also with slender, 
calumny, and persecuting principles, for-his declaring such 
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subscription to be gross insincerity and prevarication. The 
pious and candid Mr. Nelson, and the very judicious and 
learned Bishop of Oxford had both expressed their abhor- 
rence of it, before I wrote; as the anonymous author of 
the Case of Addressing, &c. has also done since. And 
indeed, who is there of any tolerable measure of good 
sense, or breathing any thing of the true spirit of piety, 
that does not utterly detest it ? 

I have now done with this writer, and, I hope, with 
this cause too: it is high time for those gentlemen, at 
_ length, to see their error, and correct it. They may suc- 
ceed tolerably, for a while, in the Trinitarian contro- 
versy, which few, in comparison, understand thoroughly ; 
and they may go on, for a season, in perverting Scripture 
and Fathers, without rebuke from the generality, who 
will not readily observe it, or be at the pains to search 
into it. But if they think to practise in like manner with 
our Articles and Liturgy, where every English reader can 
judge; or if they pretend to put off their sophistry ina 
plain point of morality, where every man, of any common 
discernment, can both detect and confute them; they 
will disoblige and disserve their own characters extremely ; 
and will, at length, make but a very mean, not to say con- 
temptible figure, in so wise and knowing an age. We 
did not indeed expect that any greater geniuses should 
rise up in the Arian cause, than had embarked in the 
same cause many ages upwards: but it was a reasonable 
presumption, that none would undertake the reforming of 
our faith, and the new stamping our whole system of 
theology, but such as would not (especially after notice 
given) betray a weakness and slowness of apprehension, 
even in the plain and self-evident principles of common 
honesty. 
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ALMIGHTY, a divine title given 
to Christ in Scripture 136, 139 
Alpha and Omega, a divine title 
given to Christ in Scripture 
139 
Angels, their creation an argu- 
ment of Christ’s divinity 52 
-Apostles’ Creed, see Creed of the 
Apostles. 
Arians, their notions of worship 
examined and confuted = xxxii 
their interpretation of the 
three first verses in the Gospel 











of St. John 9 
their principles various and 
uncertain 9, 25 
their method of managing 
controversy 200 


"Aex, or beginning, in what sense 
Christ is so called Rev. iii. 14. 


and by the ancients 30 
Athanasius, his description of the 
Son 62 


* Attributes (Divine) ascribed to 


Christ in Scripture 141 
v1Z. 

Eternity 142 
Immutability 150 
Omniscience 153 
Omnipresence 165 


Baptism, the form of it shewn to 
be an argument of Christ’s di- 
vinity 172 
First, from the nature and rea- 
son of the thing 176 


VOL. Ul. 


Secondly, from the testimonies 
of the ancients 179 
Baptism changed and corrupted 
by the heretics 191 
Baptizing in the name of Jesus, 
how to be understood 173 
in the name of the Trinity, 
what it imports 176 
a profession of faith always 
required of persons to be bap- 
tized 191 
Beginning and Ending, a divine 
title given to Christ in Scrip- 
ture 139 








C. 

Catholics, their interpretation of 
the three first verses in the 
Gospel of St. John asserted and 
maintained 10 

——-. their principles, in relation 
to the Trinity, plain, simple, 
and consistent 62 

their doctrine the only se- 

curity against a plurality of 
Gods 66 

Christ, in what sense said to be in 
the form of God 90 

in what sense highly exalted 

by the Father, (see Logos.) 
101 








Coequality of Christ with the Fa- 
ther 89 

Creation, proved to be an argu- 
ment of Christ’s divinity ; 


By reason 8 

By Scripture 53 

By antiquity 58 
Ee 
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Creation, the absurdity of attribut- 
ing it to a creature 62 
Creator, the Son proved to be 
truly and properly the Creator 
of all things 26 
from the New Testament 
ibid. 
from the Old Testament, as 
illustrated by the ancients 55 
Creeds, designed at first to be only 
hints and minutes of the main 
credenda of religion 193 
enlarged afterwards, more 
by the addition of new articles 
than by any further exposition 
of the old ones 194 
of what articles they origi- 
nally consisted, and upon what 
occasion others were added 
195 
Creed of the Apostles, the Roman 
creed so called, and why 196 
diametrically opposite to the 
Arian principles 197 

















Earth, the creation of it an argu- 
ment of Christ’s divinity 50 
Emphatical appellations, how to 
be interpreted XXVi, XXXVil 
Equality of the Son with the Fa- 
ther 89 
Eternity, a divine attribute as- 
cribed to Christ in Scripture 
142 

Exaltation of Christ by God the 
Father, in what sense mention- 
ed by St. Paul, Phil. 11.9. 101 
Exclusive terms in Scripture not 
to be interpreted with too much 
rigour T4 


Father, see God the Father. 
Father and Son one God XXx1X 
First and Last, a divine title given 
to Christ in Scripture 189 
First-born of every creature, the 
Son in what sense so called, 
Coloss. i. 15. 34 
Form of God, what itmeans 90 


Gop, the Scripture idea of a per- 
son that is truly and_ really 
God 11 
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God, what notions the ancient 
Christians had of the same 12, 
&c. 

a title given to Christ in 
Scripture 118 

God the Father, in what sense, 
and under what restrictions he 
is asserted as the one God 75 

God the Son, not excluded by 
those texts which assert the Fa- 
ther to be the One God ib. 

God the Holy Ghost, see Holy 
Ghost. 

God with us, a divine title given 
to Christ in Scripture 120 

God over all blessed for ever, a 
divine title given to Christ in 
Scripture 133 

Great God, a title of Christ in 
Scripture 128 





Heavens, the creation of them an 
argument of Christ’s divinity 
51 


Holy Ghost, what the Scripture 


teaches of his person, charac- 
ter, and offices 114 
his operations, gifts, and 
graces ascribed to Christ 113 
Honours, to be proportionate to 

the excellency of the object 
XXXKV 





Jehovah, denotes an eternal, im- 
mutable, necessary existence 





19 
the Logos or Word asserted 
by St. John to be the true Je- 
hovah 17 
a divine title given to Christ 

in Scripture 184 
Immutability, a divine attribute 
ascribed to Christ in Scripture 





150 
Inferiority, how it differs from 
subordination XVi 


St. John, the-three first verses of 
his Gospel, how interpreted ; 
By the Sabellians 


How by the Socinians 8) 

How by the Arians 9 

How by the Catholics 10 
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King of kings, a divine title given 
to Christ in Scripture 189 


IN THE SERMONS. 


L. 
Logos, or Word, a distinct Person 
from God the Father 6, &c. 
his relation to the Father, 
how far it was understood by 
the ancients to bear a resem- 
blance of thought or speech to 
the mind 3 
how that parallel ~was 
abused by the Sabellians 5 
asserted by St. John to be 
the true God and the true Je- 
hovah 13, &c. 
strictly and properly Crea- 
tor of all things, (see Christ, 
see God the Son, see Son of 
God) 26 
Lord God, Lord of glory, Lord of 
lords, divine titles given to 
Christ in Scripture 121, 139 














M. 
Man, the creation of him, an ar- 
gument of Christ’s divinity 49 
Mediatorial office of Christ, no 
ground of worship XXXVI 
Mediatorial worship, not different 
from divine XXXlii 
Mighty God, a divine title given 
to Christ in Scripture 131 

N 


Necessary existence, how express- 
ed by the ancients xviii, and 
153 in the note 

asserted of God the Son by 

the Catholics xix 

denied of him by the Arians 

xvii 
O 


Omnipresence, omniscience, di- 
vine attributes ascribed to 
Christ in Scripture 164, 165 
— Objections against his om- 
niscience answered 159 

One God, in what sense to be un- 
derstood 75 

“Tlavrexedrwe, a divine title given 
to Christ in Scripture 136 

Person, and undivided intelligent 
agent, not reciprocal = xxxvili 

Polytheism, what XXvVill 

— chargeable upon the Arians 

ib. 

Prayer and thanksgiving, what 
founded upon XXXIV 
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Roman creed, why called’ the 

Apostles’ Creed 196 
diametrically opposite to 
the Arian principles 197 





S. 
Sabellians, what they understood 
by the Logos or Word _ 3, &c. 
their interpretation of the 
three first verses in ‘the Gospel 
of St. John : 6 
Socinians, their interpretation of 
the three first verses in~ St. 
John’s Gospel, how wild and 
absurd 8 
Son of God, a title understood by 
the primitive Fathers to imply 
a divine nature 198 
Speech, how far, and in what ca- 
pacity, the Logos may he re- 
sembled to it 3 
the error of the Sabellians 
about that resemblance 4 
Subordination, how it differs from 
inferiority XV1 








Thought, how far, and in what 
capacity the Logos may be re- 
sembled to it 

—— the error of the Sabellians 


about that resemblance 4 
Titles divine given to Christ in 
Scripture 118 
viz. 
God ibid. 
God with us 120 
Lord God 121 
True God 123 
Great God 128 
Mighty God 131 
God over all blessed for ever 
133 
Jehovah 135 
Almighty 136 
Lord of glory 139 
King of kings ibid. 
Lord of lords ibid. 
Alpha and Omega ibid. 


The Beginning and the End ib. 
The First and the Last _ ibid. 
objections answered 168 
Trinity of Persons not inconsist- 
ent with the Unity of the God- 
head 67 
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True God, a divine title given to 
Christ in Scripture 123 
Two Gods, and two Masters, how 
to be understood i 


U. 
Unity of the Godhead, not incon- 
sistent with a Trinity of Persons 
67 


what to be inferred from the 
Scripture declarations of the 


Unity of the Godhead 85 
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Ww. 

Word, see Logos. 
Worship, proves Christ to be the 
One God XXX 
—— appropriated to the one true 
od ibid. 
Arian notions of it examined 
and confuted XXXil 
(mediatorial) not different 
from divine XXXL 
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